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Need for Philosophical Synthesis 
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One of the ideas which has been agitating the minds of philo- 
sophers in different countries of the world is that of a synthesis 
the philosophies of the East and the West. This idea is expressed 
in different kinds of philosophical activity. International Philoso¬ 
phical Congresses and Conferences have been convened from time 
to time in some Western and Far Eastern countries. Distinguished 
philosophers from both the East and the West have participated in 
their deliberations and endeavoured to understand and appreciate 
the standpoints and concepts of the philosophies of different coun¬ 
tries. Secondly, some Western Universities and cultural institu¬ 
tions have begun to teach Western students several courses in 
Oriental history, philosophy and culture. As a result, some Western 
students and scholars, especially the younger ones, are making 
trips to the East in order to study at first hand the thought and cul¬ 
ture of the Oriental countries. A third and more important form 
of philosophical activity which serves the same end is the publi¬ 
cation of a few standard journals of Oriental and comparative philo¬ 
sophy like East and West (Rome) and Philosophy East and West 
(University of Hawaii). These journals bring to light various ideas 
about philosophical synthesis and contain various suggestions for 
effecting it. It will be my endeavour in this address to suggest 
some lines of study, reform and development of the major trends 
of divergent Eastern and Western philosophical thought in differ¬ 
ent areas in order to bring about a better understanding between 
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II 


What Philosophical Synthesis means 

Before we proceed to explain our lines of approach in this en¬ 
deavour it will be better to indicate what our main object is. There 
are certain dominant trends of thought in Eastern philosophy which 
distinguish it from Western philosophy which also has certain other 
different dominating tones and trends in it. Thus it has sometimes 
been said that Western philosophy is empirical, objective and ra¬ 
tional, and Eastern philosophy is subjective, transcendental and 
intuitive; that the one is realistic and pluralistic, the other is idea¬ 
listic and monistic or absolutistic; that the one aims at the good, 
and the other at self-realization or liberation which is beyond good 
and evil. We have in view such divergent and dominant trends of 
Eastern and Western thought when we speak of a philosophical 
synthesis of the East and the West. But we should not think that 
a philosophical synthesis will result in a uniform and universally 
accepted system in which the philosophies of the East and the West 
would become one. Philosophy being a product of human culture 
is bound to be somewhat different according to its different cultu¬ 
ral backgrounds. But there are certain fundamentals of human 
life and experience which may be expected to be either present in 
all men or appreciated by them when their reasonableness is ex¬ 
hibited in all possible ways. It is on the basis of these facts that we 
are to attempt a synthesis of philosophies—East and West. And 
it is in this way that the divergent currents of philosophical thought 
may be understood and appreciated by leading thinkers of both the 
East and the West. It is just in this spirit and with this end in 
view that we proceed to explore the different departments of philo¬ 
sophy and offer certain suggestions for bringing about the ultimate 
objective of philosophical synthesis. 

m 

Needed Reform in Epistemology 

In the field of epistemology we find a strong contrast between 
the leading systems of the East and the West. With the exception of 
a few intuitionist thinkers, the vast majority of Western philosophers 
admit only sense experience and reason as the methods of philo- 
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sophy. But in the East, especially in Ir^ia, we find that, with the 
exception oi the materialists, all philosophers not only recognize 
intuition as a philosophical method in addition to sense experience 
and reason, but sometimes attach a higher value to it than to the 
others. 

The word ‘intuition’ may be taken to mean different kinds of 
immediate experience recognized in Indian philosophy as different 
from ordinary perception. These are called prdtibha-jiidna (pre¬ 
vision of future events), aparoksa-jiidna (like avadhi, manahpar- 
yaya and kevala in Jaina philosophy), alaukika pratyaksa (percep¬ 
tion of universals, etc.), bhdvand-prakarsa-darsana (realization of 
truths conveyed by words through continued meditation), yogaja- 
pratyaksa (perception of ordinarily imperceptible objects through 
supernormal powers of yoga), atma-saksatkara (realization of the 
self through restraint of mind), and so on. 


When we speak of intuition as a method of knowledge in 
Indian philosophy we mean that special form of it which is called 
the direct experience or realization of the self ( atma-saksatkara ). 
The self is here generally regarded as a self-manifest reality which 
is either identical with the absolute reality or is a partial mani¬ 
festation of it or is an independent reality by itself. So also God 
and the absolute ( isvara and Brahman) are regarded as self-con¬ 
scious and self-luminous realities. Hence a knowledge of the self 
is sometimes regarded as a knowledge of God or the absolute as 
well. But for a knowledge of the self or of God and the absolute, 
our sense and reason are of no avail. If we can remove the obs¬ 
tacles to the manifestation of these realities we will have a direct 
vision or perception of them. What is necessary for this is medi¬ 
tation and concentration as preceded by proper moral discipline 
and spiritual training. It is the practice of yoga or perfect concen¬ 
tration that stops the distractive mental functions which obstruct 
the manifestation of the self or of God and the absolute. With the 
removal of all obstructive conditions in the. state of yoga we have 
a direct experience of these supersensible and self-manifest 
realities. It is this kind of immediate experience which 

Ve the Se “’ etC - kara) that is here 

phers intuitU>n V ° rC th”* Ul * l0n AcCOrding to ma ny Indian philoso- 

M ^ f T, SenSe iS ‘ he ° nly way ot kno 'ving the self 
God and the absolute. But it is not exactly like anything that is 

Wes"ern\i„Lrs 0r f in Weste ™ philosophy. So many 

necessity f UnderStand and appreciate it and the 

necesstty of moral dtsctplme and spiritual training in philosophy. 
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IV 

Experience and Reason as Methods of Western Philosophy 

Western philosophy mainly follows the tradition of intellec¬ 
tual ism derived from its Greek origin. It is generally based on 
either experience or reason, or on both experience and reason, as 
these are supplemented by logical analysis and empirical verifica¬ 
tion. The modern empirical schools of Western philosophy, begin¬ 
ning with John Locke and culminating in logical positivism, rely 
solely on experience and empirical verification. In these schools, 
it is on the basis and logical analysis of sense experiences that phi¬ 
losophical truths are obtained, and it is by the same experiences 
that they are verified, be it directly or indirectly. It is sense expe¬ 
rience that is here taken as both the source and the test of all 
reliable and valid knowledge in philosophy. What the logical con¬ 
sequences of such a view for philosophy are we know from the 
systems of David Hume, Auguste Comte, and, more recently, the 
logical positivists. It inevitably leads to phenomenalism, scepti¬ 
cism and solipsism in philosophy What is worse still is that in 
its recent development as logical positivism it declares all meta¬ 
physical propositions to be nonsensical and rings the death knell 
of philosophy itself. According to the logical positivist, all signifi¬ 
cant propositions have reference to some actual or possible facts 
of sense experience by which they are or can be verified. If this 
be so, then all metaphysical propositions about God, self, etc. be¬ 
come meaningless, for they are not only not verified but also not 
verifiable. And the sooner philosophy is purged of them, the better 
for it. 

But it should be observed here that the principle of verifiabi¬ 
lity on which empiricism relies so much deprives many obviously 
meaningful and intelligible sentences of all sense and significance. 
When a man says, “I see a red flower”, “I feel pain in my teeth”, 
“I had good sleep last night”, we have three sentences whose 
meaning is understood by all who know the English l&nguage. But 
can we verify these sentences in sense experience? Certainly no 
one of us can have or can even share in the perception or sensa¬ 
tion or sleeping experience of another man. Such simple state¬ 
ments cannot, therefore, be verified in the strict sense. Far l^ss 
can the universal propositions of science expressing laws be veri¬ 
fied, for we cannot have the scientist’s experiences and the scien- 
U§t himself has no experience of all the facts covered by a univer¬ 
sal proposition. Again, how is the principle of verifiability itself 
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to be verified? We cannot have sense experience of the fact that 
all propositions which are not verifiable at least in principle are 
nonsensical. The empiricism of the logical positivist would not 
only make metaphysical propositions meaningless but turn many 
intelligible expressions, scientific propositions and its own prin- 
ciples into meaningless statements. Empiricism is thus found to 
be an indefensible position in epistemology. 


The rationalistic systems of philosophy in the West are gene¬ 
rally based on reason as the proper organ of philosophic know¬ 
ledge. It is generally believed by rationalistic thinkers of the West, 
that while sense experience cannot give us any knowledge of nou- 
menal realities like self and God, the reason in man is a sufficient 
basis on which a philosophy of the world may be built and the 
reality of God, self, etc. logically proved. But as Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason has made it abundantly clear, knowledge which is 
based on mere reason is devoid of factual content and cannot tell 
us anything about the existence of objects. Without experience of 
some kind we have no access to the existence or reality of any¬ 
thing. Hence it is that Kant in his critical philosophy tries to com¬ 


bine both experience and reason in order to explain fully our 
knowledge of the objects of the world. According to him, expe¬ 
rience or sensibility gives us the data or materials of knowledge 
and acquaints us with the existence of objects in space and time, 
while the understanding or reason in us gives them form and order 
and thus helps us to interpret and understand them rationally. So, 
for Kant, the human mind depends on some sort of sense intuition 
for a knowledge of the existence of objects. It is for this reason 
that Kant declared a knowledge of realities like God and the self 
to be impossible for man, since of these he cannot have any sense 
intuition. According to Kant, what we require for a knowledge of 
these realities is an intellectual intuition which is not conditioned 

pLIw a ^ ty ° f S6nSeS bUt ° f which > he thou S ht > we are not 
capable. This much-needed intellectual intuition is thus a kind of 

supersensuous experience of reality. Without it we cannot pos- 
idea t^t™ SUper f! nsuous realities . « ‘here be any. The Hegelian 

Knowledge of God is some intuition or direet experience 
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of Him. Just as for the knowledge of physical objects we require 
some kind of sense experience, so for a real knowledge of God or 
the Absolute we want some sort of direct experience or intuition 
of it. If Hegel’s “universal reason” stands for this kind of direct 
experience, it should have been plainly described as supersensuous 
experience or intuition to leave no room for any confusion or mis¬ 
understanding. 


V 

Necessity of the Indian Method of Intuition in Philosophy 

It is here that Western philosophy may take its cue from the 
East. If in philosophy we are to deal with supersensuous realities 
like God and the self, then in our epistemology we must admit 
intuition as a, if not the only, source of our knowledge of them. 
Other possible sources of knowledge of them are faith and scrip¬ 
tural testimony. As for sense experience, it can acquaint us only 
with sensible or physical existence, not with that which is super¬ 
sensible and transphysical. Man’s reason also can manipulate the 
materials supplied by the senses, but cannot give us acquaintance 
with any new fact or any new order of existence. In fact, human 
reasoning is not a way of knowing existent facts, but only a way 
of relating our ideas about facts otherwise known. God and the 
self being recognized as supersensible- realities by many Eastern 
philosophers, the necessity of spiritual experience or intuition for a 
knowledge of them is frankly admitted by them. If Western philo¬ 
sophers who believe in God and self as supersensible realities 
admit the limitations of man’s sense and reason, the necessity of 
a genuine supersensuous experience to explain our knowledge of 
them must also be recognized by them. And with this the appa¬ 
rently anomalous position of intuition in Eastern philosophy will 
stand explained and justified before the Western mind. 

VI 

The Task before Indian Thinkers 

But, then, a heavy responsibility devolves upon the Eastern, 
especially Indian, thinkers. In the first place, they should always 
bear in mind that while intuition has a just place in philosophy, 
it is not the whole of philosophy. Philosophy may be said to be 
based on certain spiritual or intuitive experiences of supersensible 
realities, but it consists in the rational study and justification of 
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those experiences by relating them to all other experiences of our 
life. To say that philosophy is a body of intuitive experiences only 
is to make it indistinguishable from mysticism. But philosophy is 
not mysticism. It is a rational and critical study of all experiences 
including the intuitive and the mystical. So we should not make 
too much of intuition in philosophy or make it the whole of phi¬ 
losophy. 


Secondly, Indian thinkers should clarify the nature and forms 
of intuition in their philosophy and try to meet all possible objec¬ 
tions and difficulties in the way of its recognition by Western 
thinkers. One of the chief objections is that philosophical know¬ 
ledge claimed on the basis of intuitive experience cannot be objec¬ 
tively tested and proved. It is an experience which all of us do 
not have, but which this or that rare individual professes to have. 
If all of us could have it, then the truths based on it might be 
objectively tested and proved like ordinary empirical truths. But 
we should here carefully consider how empirical truths based on 
sense experiences are objectively tested. It cannot be said that 


they are tested by the identical experiences of different persons. 
The experiences that different persons may have of the same phy¬ 
sical object are bound to be slightly different according to their 
different organic conditions and other varying circumstances. All 
that we can say, therefore, is that an empirical truth is objectively 
tested when it is referred to and confirmed by the sense expe¬ 
riences of different persons, which are similar, though not iden¬ 
tical. Now philosophical truths based on the intuitive experience 
of some persons may also be objectively tested in the same way; 
that is to say, they may be supported by the experiences of differ¬ 
ent men and women in the world, experiences which are very 
similar though not identical. Of course, there still seems to be this 
difference between sense experience and intuitive experience, 
namely, that the one is open to all persons in the world, while the 
other is peculiar to some and not attainable by all. To this we are 
o say that even all sense experiences are not equally open to all 
persons inactive of their education, training and culture. The 
trained eye of an artist will see many fine qualities in a work of 

ear !,"° appeal *° our un,rained eyes. The trained 

faU flat o rTT T nS many niCe ‘ ieS in a music which may 
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training and culture. If this be true in the case of ordinary per¬ 
ception of physical objects, it will be truer still in that of super¬ 
sensible realities. This is the reason why Indian philosophers insist 
upon a course of moral discipline and spiritual training for those 
who want to have the experience of supersensible realities like God 
and the self. Now if in the light of these observations sympathetic 
Western thinkers try to understand the importance of intuition and 
moral discipline in philosophy, they may come to an understand¬ 
ing with their Eastern colleagues on some important epistemolo¬ 
gical matters. 


VII 

The Conflict of Metaphysical Systems 

In the field of metaphysics we find in both the East and the 
West a number of rival systems, each of which competes with the 
rest for supremacy. Philosophers, all over the world, are found to 
hold different views with regard to the nature and number of ulti¬ 
mate realities and are divided into hostile camps. There are in the 
East and the West alike the materialists, naturalists, realists, ideal¬ 
ists, phenomenalists and existentialists, some of whom are plural- 
ists or dualists, while others are monists and absolutists; some of 
whom take change as absolute, while others consider the absolute 
to be an unchanging reality. The major trends of metaphysical 
thought in the West have their parallels in Eastern philosophy in 
some form or other. Although Western metaphysics agrees so far 
with the Eastern, there seems to be a strong contrast between the 
two in their dominant tone, spirit and outlook. Western philoso¬ 
phy is predominantly empirical and objective, and is primarily 
interested in the study of the external world. It is also mainly 
scientific in spirit, and not only tries to follow the scientific method 
in philosophy, but owes much of its development to scientific 
thought and scientific truths. Further, it has a mainly theoi*etical 
interest and worldly outlook in philosophy. It is generally inte¬ 
rested in the intellectual understanding of the world including man 
and in the formulation of different views and theories of it. 

While some of these characteristics may not be absent in the 
entire body of Eastern metaphysics, it is found to be predomi¬ 
nantly subjective or introspective in its study, and moral and spirit¬ 
ual in its outlook. The centre of interest in the dominant systems 
of Eastern, especially Indian, metaphysics is the self in man and 
the absolute reality underlying man and the world. These are 
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studied and investigated primarily by the method of reflection on 
one’s own self, and meditation and concentration on it. The search 
for the reality of both the world and the individual is directed 
within the self and not to the world outside. Philosophy in the 
East is spiritualistic in outlook. It proceeds on the belief in an eter¬ 
nal moral order or a universal spiritual reality which is at the basis 
of the world and has a definitely higher value and reality than the 
latter. This spiritual order is sometimes conceived as the law of 
righteousness, called karma, as in many Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy, sometimes as Heaven or the Moral Realm, as in Chinese 
philosophy, and sometimes as Shir.to or “the way of the gods’’ as 
in Japanese thought. The eternal moral order is believed to govern 
not only the lives of all living beings including human selves, but 
also the nature and order of all things and events in the world. 


The spiritualistic outlook of Eastern philosophy is more clearly 
evidenced by the conceptions of the self and the absolute in it. 
In Western philosophy the self is sometimes identified with the 
body endowed with a central nervous system and capable of 
pei*forming conscious functions, and sometimes with the mind as 
a series of successive conscious states. The highest conception of 
the self in Western metaphysics is that it is the ego which we 
call “I” or “the subject of consciousness” that is related to a world 
of objects. As such, the self has no reality apart from relation to 
conscious states and other objects. 

One may easily find parallels to these Western conceptions of 
the self in Eastern systems of metaphysics, but beyond a certain 
point the parallelism fails. In Eastern, especially Indian, meta¬ 
physics the self is generally regarded as a spiritual reality which is 
quite different and distinct from the body, the senses and the mind, 
and transcends the whole world of objects. While in Western phi¬ 
losophy the self is regarded as naturally related to the body and 
the physical world, in the major Eastern systems, excepting the 
materialist, its association with the body and the mind is considered 
to be a state of bondage caused by its wrong identification with 
them. The conception of the self in Eastern philosophy seems to 
be throughout spiritualistic in the sense that all the dominant Eas- 

reSity ySt6mS dedare ^ 3 transphysical and supramental 


While for all the Western concepts of self we may find roughly 
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concept of it which has no exact parallel in Western philosophy. 
This is the concept of the self as neither a substance with the qual- 
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ity of consciousness, nor the ever-changing stream of conscious¬ 
ness, nor even the subject of consciousness related to its objects. 
Rather it is the pure consciousness which is neither a subject nor 
an object, nor even the unity of subject and object. It is not con¬ 
sciousness of any particular form, but simple consciousness common 
to all its forms. As such, the self is unchanging, indeterminate, and 
subject-objectless consciousness. This concept of the self is to be 
found in the Sahkhya-Yoga and the Advaita Vedanta system of 
Indian philosophy. But it is hardly intelligible to many Western 
thinkers, since it is not analogous to any concept of the self in their 
metaphysics. 

With regard to the absolute reality also there is a similar situa¬ 
tion in philosophy, East and West. In Western philosophy the abso¬ 
lute reality is generally conceived as a personal being who evolves 
the world from within himself as the object of his thought and there¬ 
by realizes himself as self-conscious spirit. This conception of the 
absolute may be said to have its parallel in the idea of the qualified 
( saguna ) Brahman as held in the theistic schools of the Vedanta in 
India. It is also similar to the conception of the one and omnipotent 
creator of the universe which we find in Persian and Islamic 
thought. But the Advaita Vedanta and the Madhyamika philosophy 
rise to a conception of the absolute to which no exact parallel can 
be found in the West. The unqualified ( nirguna) Brahman of the 
one and the void ( sunya ) or suchness ( tathatd ) of the other are 
not only perfectly indeterminate and impersonal, but also wholly 
transcendent and unthinkable. Neither of them has distinctions 
within it or relations to anything outside it. The world of our 
ordinary experience has only an apparent phenomenal existence; 
it exists in the absolute, or the absolute is the reality in it and of it. 
So really speaking, there is no world but the absolute. What we 
call the world is the absolute mispresented by our sense and intel¬ 
lect, just as an illusory snake is the rope mispresented by our defec¬ 
tive vision. This conception of the absolute being unparalleled by 
anything in the history of Western thought, it is no wonder that it 
would appear as strange and unintelligible to many Western 
thinkers. 


VIII 

■Some Principles of their Reconciliation 

It will appear from what we have said before that there are 
conflicting systems in the field of metaphysics. But this conflict 
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seems to be sharper and more pronounced among the Western 
systems them it is among the Eastern. In the West every meta¬ 
physical system claims to be not only wholly true but to be the 
whole truth with regard to reality. Among the Eastern philoso¬ 
phers, however, we find a tolerant attitude and an attempt to recon¬ 
cile the different systems as higher and lower stages of knowledge, 
or as more or less comprehensive views of reality. The Indian 
systems of philosophy are thus arranged in an hierarchical order of 
value and validity in which the materialism of the Carvakas occu¬ 
pies the lowest and the Vedanta of Sankara the highest place. 

The tolerant and conciliatory attitude of the Indian systems of 
philosophy is not a matter of mere courtesy. It has a deeper philo¬ 
sophical basis in certain rational principles. If these principles 
can be made intelligible and acceptable to Western thinkers, there 
may be a synthesis of Eastern and Western philosophies. 


The first principle which we want to emphasize is that Reality 
is many-sided. This becomes clear when we consider the nature of 
the concrete things and beings of the world, which we generally 
call real. Every object known by us has innumerable characters. 
These may be positive or negative, essential or accidental, spatial 
or temporal, relative to the past, present or future, and so on. It is 
obvious that the number of characters of each kind is uncountable 
and inexhaustible. Then, there are various aspects and sides of the 
nature of the things and beings of the world. These are the aspects 
of change and permanence, continuity and discontinuity motion 
and rest, unity and plurality, identity and difference, universality 
and particularity, materiality, vitality and mentality, sensuousness 
^dnon-sensuousness and so on and so forth. If we keep these 

multifa n oe V d e R ^7, WeU understand how many-sided and 

multifaced Reality as a whole of all things and beings is. 

The second principle, which follows from the first, is that Truth 
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sciences because they recognize their limitations. Thei'e should be 
no conflict among philosophical systems if they admit that Truth 
is manifold and that they reveal different aspects or forms of it. 

The third principle is that there are alternative standpoints in 
philosophy leading to different philosophical systems. We can look 
at an object from one particular point of view at a time and have 
consequently the knowledge of only one aspect or character of it. 
Now in philosophy also we can view things from one particular 
standpoint and construct a system of philosophy on the basis of it. 
Thus if we view things from the standpoint of our practical life and 
experience, we shall be led to a materialistic philosophy. If we con¬ 
sider things from the standpoint of our momentary experiences, we 
shall come to a phenomenalist view which reduces things to isola¬ 
ted momentary phases of existence. If we study things from the 
standpoint of their unity and ignore all diversity, we may arrive 
at some form of absolutist philosophy which either denies the many 
or reduces them to qualities and modes of the absolute reality. 
Again, from the verbal standpoint we may study words, sentences, 
and their meanings and relations to objects. This will give us a 
philosophy of language like the one we find among the grammarian 
philosophers of India and the logical positivists in the West. There 
will be no conflict among the different systems so long as they are 
taken as true relatively to their own standpoints, but not absolutely 
or unconditionally. Similarly, contradictory characters like change 
and permanence, unity and diversity may belong to a thing with 
respect to its diffex-ent aspects. A thing may change in respect of 
its qualities and conditions and yet remain pex-manent as a sub¬ 
stance. What we call the self is a reality which maintains its essen¬ 
tial unity or rather identity in and through its diverse states and 
activities. It may be said to be an identity in its essence, but a 
diversity in respect of its functions. If philosophei's keep these 
facts in mind the conflict of extremes in philosophy may be avoided 
and, what is more, they may meet. 

The fourth principle is that there are different levels of expe¬ 
rience which reveal different oi’ders of Reality. What the reality of 
a thing is, and what Reality as a whole may be, we can know only 
through our expei*iences. Ordinarily, thi’ee levels of human expe¬ 
rience are distinguished, namely, waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep. To these we may add a fourth, viz. the transcendental expe- 
rience (turlya) attained through yoga or perfect concentration and 
restraint of mind. At the level of waking experience a man perceives 
a world of objects and thinks of himself as a person or conscious 
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subject related to other persons and physical objects. When he 
falls asleep and dreams, he is still conscious of objects that are pro¬ 
duced by the impressions of previous experiences contained in the 
mind. At this level also he thinks of himself as a subject or knower 
opposed to certain mental objects. At the next level of deep, 
dreamless sleep, he ceases to have any ideas of objects. In the 
absence of objects, he ceases to be a subject or knower as well. The 
polarity of subject and object, the opposition between the knower 
and the known, vanishes altogether. But yet consciousness does 
not cease in dreamless sleep as is evidenced by the subsequent 
memory we have of it on awaking from sleep. On such evidence 
we may say that sleep is a state of peaceful consciousness where 
one is aware of nothing. It has no other object than ignorance about 
all external things and internal states of the mind. It is thus an 
indefinite consciousness of peace and of nothing else. The next level 
of transcendental experience ( tiirxyci ) is very similar to the state of 
deep sleep. In it there is no opposition between the subject and the 
object. It is a subject-objectless, indeterminate consciousness which 
is also pure existence and bliss. But it differs from sleep in so far 
as it is attained through voluntary restraint and concentration of 
mind and is free from reference to a dark background like ignorance 
about everything. 


It will be seen here that at the level of waking experience there 
is a revelation of reality in the physical order and in the subject- 
object form. At the next level of dream experience there is a re¬ 
velation of it in the mental order and in a similar form. In dream¬ 
less sleep and transcendental experience we get a glimpse of Reality 
as spaceless and timeless, nameless and formless, indefinite and in¬ 
determinate. Now if we accept waking experience as a source of 
the knowledge of Reality, there is no reason why we should not 
admit the other types of experience as capable of giving us a know¬ 
ledge of it. And if we do so, we have to admit that the physical 
world is one form of Reality and the mental world is another fonn 
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IX 

Implications of the Principles for Logic and Metaphysics 

The principles, we have so far explained, call for certain changes 
and reforms in traditional logic and metaphysics. It will appear 
from what we have already observed that the indefinite or the in¬ 
determinate is as much an aspect of Reality and a content of ex¬ 
perience as the definite and the determinate. Nay more, the indefinite 
is the presupposition of all definite and determinate consciousness. 
Such consciousness has a subject-object form. In it a certain sub¬ 
ject is related to an object, although they are distinct from each 
other. But the distinction and relation between the subject and the 
object must be g’-oundeci on an inclusive consciousness which is 
neither a subject nor an object. As such, we must call it the inde¬ 
finite, since the subject and the object alone belong to the sphere 
of the definite. The place of the indefinite in logic must, therefore, 
be recognized and its relation to the definite properly discussed and 
explained. So also we must admit other values in logic than truth 
and falsity. That is to say, we should have a multi-valued logic in 
which we may speak of such logical values as ‘neither-true-nor- 
false’, i.e. the neutral, the indeterminable and the undecidable, or 
‘not-true-but-not-false’, i.e. the doubtful, or ‘the unverifiable-but- 
not-nonsensical’, and the like. Similarly, we should admit that the 
laws of identity, contradiction and excluded middle are not absolute 
but relative to certain fixed spheres and exclusive standpoints of 
knowledge. Even such a judgment as ‘a square is not a circle’, or 
‘two and two are four’ is true only in a specific sense and a specific 
context. 

Then, if we admit that Reality is many-sided and multi-faced, 
we should replace the categories of pure identity and pure difference 
by others like identity-in-difference, identity-and-difference, iden- 
tity-in-and-above-difference, etc. The self, for example, is an iden¬ 
tity that is in the differences of its states and at the same time above 
them. In metaphysics also we should not, therefore, hold extreme 
views like materialism and spiritualism, pluralism and monism or 
singularism. In India the main tendency of philosophy had for long 
been towards a spiritualism in which almost exclusive emphasis 
was laid on the self and the absolute and the world of many mate¬ 
rial objects was either denied or treated as opposed and antagonis¬ 
tic to the spirit. Modern Indian thinkers like Sri Aurobindo and 
Radhakrishnan have somewhat corrected this one-sided emphasis 
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in their philosophy of the absolute as a dynamic, living reality mani¬ 
fested in the world of matter, life and mind. It is on this line of 
thought that Indian philosophy should develop in future. On the 
other side, Western philosophy should devote itself more to the 
study of the spiritual world than the physical and the mental, and 
try to discover its truths by scientific methods. 



Necessity of the Extension of Psychological Studies 


In the field of psychology we find that in the West much pro¬ 
gress has been made in some branches, but no adequate study and 
investigation have so far been undertaken in other branches. West¬ 
ern psychology is mostly a study of the normal or abnormal pheno¬ 
mena of the waking life of man and the animals as individuals or 
members of a group. Recently it has developed some interest in 
the psychology of dream, the subconscious and the unconscious. It 
has also begun to realize the importance of the study of extra-sen¬ 
sory perceptions. But it does not yet specifically concern itself 
with the investigation of certain fields of human experience with 
which Indian psychology is concerned and in which fruitful study 
may be made by Western scientific methods. These are the sleep¬ 
ing consciousness (su$upti) of man, the extraordinary perceptions 
of the yogins, the supernormal states of consciousness called turiya, 
yoga and samadhi, and the phenomena of religious emotions, ec¬ 
stasies and mystical experiences. These being as good and as real 
as the experiences of our waking life should receive the attention 
of Western psychologists and should be more adequately studied 
and explained by their Eastern colleagues. 


Western philosophers and psychologists alike speak of instinc¬ 
tive beliefs and activities, of reflex, automatic and spontaneous ac¬ 
tions in the racial and individual life of man. Although they have 
egun the study of the racial instincts, yet they seem to think that 
he individual instincts and reflexes need not, and cannot be fur- 
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The theory of samskara which occupies an important place in 
Indian psychology promises to offer a better explanation of reflexes, 
instincts and personality types, provided it is thoroughly worked 
out and carefully applied by psychologists. The word samskara 
covers a wide range of hidden facts like the impressions of one’s 
past experiences in this life, the intellectual, affectional and voli¬ 
tional dispositions of one’s mind, and the influences of the experi¬ 
ences of one’s past lives which produce the reflex and instinctive 
tendencies of the present life. If we explain the origin of the habits 
and conditioned reflexes of the present life by reference to its past 
expei'iences and their impressions, there is no reason why we should 
not explain the reflexes and instincts of this life as due to the sam- 
skaras of a past life or lives of the individual. Of course, this pre¬ 
supposes a belief in the continuity of the individual’s life from the 
past to the present and from the present to the future. But it is 
perfectly rational to postulate a principle if it be presupposed by 
observed facts which cannot be otherwise explained. So also dif¬ 
ferences in personality types or traits which cannot be explained 
by heredity and environment become intelligible when we refer 
them to the samskaras which an individual acquired in his or her 
past life or lives and with which he or she is born in the world. This 
is one of the grounds on which many Indian philosophers believe in 
the rebirth ( janmantara ) of the individual soul or of an individual 
being. The psychology of samskara is a promising field of investi¬ 
gation to which the attention of psychologists—Eastern and West¬ 
ern—may be invited. 


XI 

Need for Reconstruction in Western Ethics 

In the field of ethics we find a sort of general agreement be¬ 
tween the Eastern and Western systems. But underlying such 
superficial agreement there are differences in certain important 
matters, which make it difficult for them to come to an understand¬ 
ing with each other. Some of the Eastern systems of ethics, espe¬ 
cially that of the Hindus, are said to be subjective and individualis¬ 
tic in so far as they are interested in the purification and elevation 
of the inner life of an individual and ignore his social life through 
which he is related to other individuals. As distinguished from 
these, Western ethics is regarded as objective and universalistic 
inasmuch as it is centered on the social life of man and aims at the 
advancement of the social good. Although this view cannot be 
accepted without qualification, yet it may be taken to express the 
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main tendency and general outlook of the two great systems of 
ethics. It is probably out of this difference that others of a more 
specific character arise and distinguish them. These we shall 
briefly consider here. 

Ethics is the science of the ideal in human conduct. It seeks 
to determine the highest goal of man’s life or the highest end that 
man should strive to attain in life. Western systems of ethics pre¬ 
sent a variety of moral ideals like the individual’s own greatest 
pleasure, the greatest good or pleasure of the greatest number, and 
the perfection of the individual self. By perfection of the self they 
usually mean a harmonious development of all the sides of man’s 
nature—his desires and impulses as well as his thought and reason. 
It is the life of reason in which we are not to withdraw from all 
our desires, but to place them in their right relations to one another. 
It is a life in which all our desires can enter and in which they find 
their true places. Such a life gives us real happiness. Although 
happiness is not the end at which we aim, yet it is an inseparable 
and essential element in the attainment of this state of harmonious 
adjustment of the various elements in our lives within an ideal 
unity. 


In Eastern ethics it is only the materialistic systems which re¬ 
duce the moral ideal to the individual’s own pleasures or the gene¬ 
ral good and happiness of all members of the State. Some other 
systems like some of the Buddhist schools go to the other extreme 
and make extinction of all desires and abstinence from all pleasures 
the ideal of man’s moral life. The Hindu systems, however, recog- 
nize four ends of man’s life, namely, enjoyment (Icdma), wealth 
(artha ), virtue ( dharma ), and liberation (moksa ). Of these the 
first three are subordinated to the last which is regarded as the 
highest end of our moral life. A man should so regulate the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure and wealth, and acquire such virtues as would en¬ 
able him ultimately to attain liberation. Liberation does not mean, 
as it is sometimes supposed, the extinction of the individual’s exis- 
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sion, which may be described as pure bliss in the sense of perfect 
peace. 

The ideal of liberation is different from that of perfection in 
Western ethics. Liberation is not the attainment of a state of har¬ 
monious adjustment of all the desires and impulses of our life, but 
of non-attachment to and transcendence of them. In it the self 
has no experience of any pleasure or pain arising out of the fulfil¬ 
ment or frustration of desires, nor has it a feeling of happiness born 
of their harmonious adjustment. But how the self can possibly 
attain such a state is not easily understood by Western thinkers. 
Hence the ideal of liberation appears as absurd and unintelligible 
to the Western mind. The reason lies in the difference between 
the Western and Indian concepts of the self. The highest concep¬ 
tion of the self in Western philosophy makes it the subject of con¬ 
sciousness which is inseparably related to certain internal and ex¬ 
ternal objects. But in the main systems of Indian philosophy the 
self is above the mind and the body, and their states and processes, 
and all desires and impulses. If one accepts this idea of the self, 
then the ideal of liberation would become intelligible to him. 

The law of karma occupies an important place in Indian ethics. 
It is the ultimate ground of the moral order of the world on the one 
hand, and the final sanction of the moral life on the other. It gov¬ 
erns all life and existence. The law means that the effects of all 
actions are conserved and that good actions produce good effects, 
and evil acts lead to evil consequences in the life of the individual 
who acts. Hence we must do what is good and avoid all that is evil. 
But Western thinkers do not recognize such a law and consider it 
to be rather anti-moral in its implications. They think that it de¬ 
prives the moral agent of his freedom of action and takes away all 
responsibility for his actions and the incentive to social service. It 
is also urged by them that the law of karma is based on authority 
and is, therefore, dogmatic. Many of these charges arise out of a 
misunderstanding of the law of karma. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on us to clarify the law more fully and undertake an empirical 
study of it in such ways as are feasible and in such spheres of life 
as are open to investigation. This may have the desired effect of 
providing a sure basis for the law of karma and making it more ac¬ 
ceptable to Western thinkers. 

Some other important ethical matters, in which there should 
be an understanding between Eastern and Western ethics, are 
karma-yoga or disinterested action (nislcama karma) as a way to 
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self-realization, and the virtues of non-attachment ( aiuisakti ) and 
non-violence or non-injury to life ( ahimsa). While these may be 
regarded as the corner-stone of many Eastern, especially Indian, 
systems of ethics, they have hardly received any recognition in the 
Western systems. To many Western thinkers disinterested action 
being motiveless is psychologically impossible and ethically unpro¬ 
fitable. So also a life of non-attachment to or renunciation of the 
world is considered by them to be too ascetic and other-worldly to 
be of any good to humanity. But that all these charges and mis¬ 
givings are really unfounded may be shown by a careful study of 
the lives and activities of many liberated saints and sages of the 
world, ancient and modern. This will show that though the motive 
of an ordinary man’s action is his pleasure or self-interest, yet it 


need not be so for all men, and that there may be such a thing as 
disinterested activity. A psychological study and philosophical 
justification of the ideal of self-realization thi-ough disinterested 
action are, therefore, necessary. So also a critical study of the his¬ 
tory of human culture and civilization in the world may show that 
a life of detachment and renunciation contributes as much, if not 
more, to the preservation of order and peace in the world as does 
any secular life of attachment to the world. The supreme value 
and importance of non-violence for our moral life have been insist¬ 
ed upon by Indian thinkers from very ancient times down to the 


present age. But it has not yet found a place in the list of cardinal 
virtues in Western ethics. Some Western writers even go so far as 
to suggest that the root idea of the doctrine of ahimsa is the awe 
with which the savage regards life in all its forms. But this is not 
only a misinterpretation of the doctrine of ahimsa but a denial of 
the basic principles of fellow-feeling and reciprocity on which mor- 
ahty must be based. Of all the vices that may pollute the life of a 
man, cruelty and killing are perhaps the worst. The sooner this 
fact is admitted and ahimsa recognized as a cardinal virtue by 
etiucal thinkers all the world over, the better for mankind. And if 
the leading thinkers of the East and the West can come to an un¬ 
derstanding on the points mentioned in this and other areas of philo- 

phical study, we will have a world perspective in philosophy and 
possibly the basis of a world philosophy. pnuosophy and 
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I am profoundly grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress for having invited me to preside 
over the History of Philosophy Section of the twenty-eighth ses¬ 
sion of the Congress. I am fully conscious of my own short-comings 
but I have accepted the invitation in the hope of being able to 
utilize this occasion for the purpose of placing before you some 
of the considerations which have led me to the belief that a funda¬ 
mental change in our conception of the nature of ultimate prob¬ 
lems is necessary if philosophy is really to fulfil the expectations 
which it ordinarily arouses in the minds of those who are attrac¬ 
ted towards it. 


The quest for ultimate truth, the burning desire to gain an 
insight into the supreme mystery that lies hidden behind the world 
of our experience is a persistent trait of the human mind. The 
knowledge of the reality underlying the world of appearances has 
been regarded, since the dawn of history, as the highest kind of 
knowledge and therefore the supreme object of our intellectual 
endeavours. The longing for this highest knowledge has found ex¬ 
pression in the different systems of philosophy embodying different 
conceptions of the nature of the ultimate reality. These different 
conceptions which have appeared one after another constitute what 
we call the history of philosophy. 


During the last thirty centuries we have witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of numerous philosophical systems many of which by the 
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minds to their depths eliciting some of the most power¬ 
ful re-actions but has also moulded the shape of events in 
human history. But to-day we have to ask once more the old 
question whether the philosopher’s quest for the ultimate reality 
and for a form of knowledge which is characterized by finality and 
absolute certainty has not been altogether a case of wasted effort. 
The complaint that philosophers, inspite of their high pretensions, 
give us not truths in which we can confidently rest but fanciful 
constructions of their own imagination appears to be substantially 
true. The absence of any large measure of unanimity among the 
philosophers themselves and the fact that no standardized evidence 
is available for these theories provide us with matter for serious 
reflection. 

Students of the history of philosophy are familiar with the 
efforts that have been made by philosophers to place philosophy 
on an unassailable foundation. Some of them have endeavoured to 
show that the validity of certain philosophical doctrines is guaran¬ 
teed by the eternal and incontrovertible truths revealed to man 
once and for all, some have proposed to derive all truths by means 
of a rigid process of deduction from certain self-certifying innate 
ideas or indubitable first principles, some have asserted with the 
greatest confidence that the only way to attain certainty in philo¬ 
sophy is to examine the pretensions of human reason to deal with 
problems which are I'eally beyond its scope and thereby to limit 
the field of metaphysical theory. In every epoch there have arisen 
philosophers who have believed that they have been able to demon¬ 
strate the truth of certain philosophical doctrines with absolute 
certainty and have shown that it is possible to eliminate the infl¬ 
uence of all personal factors from philosophy and to transform it 
into a system of objectively valid truths commanding assent from 
everybody who is prepared to undergo the prescribed intellectual 
discipline. Such a belief has turned out to be unwarranted. Even 
to-day we find that philosophers are engaged in struggling with the 
same old problems as in ancient days and are reaching conclusions 
which are as divergent as ever. By the side of the massive man¬ 
sion of science which rests on a secure foundation and stands erect 
in the worst possible weather, philosophy presents the appearance 
of a collection of flimsy huts some of which are pleasant-looking 
and some ugly but all of which can be I'azed to the ground at any 
moment by the mildest gust of scepticism. We are therefore led to 
the conclusion that either philosophy must give us incontrovertible 
truth or must be discarded as a mode of primitive thinking which 
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has survived its usefulness in the present age. Some of us feel that 
if philosophy is to give us truth the method of philosophizing 
must undergo a radical transformation but the prospect of reach¬ 
ing an agreement as regards the exact nature of this transforma¬ 
tion does not seem to be very bright. 


My own suggestion .towards the achievement of the end which 
man as a rational being has set before himself is that we must 
change our conception of philosophy and prepare ourselves to con¬ 
sider philosophy from a new angle of vision. Philosophy must be 
brought into the closest possible contact with life. It is salutary 
to remind ourselves that philosophical speculation forms a part of 
the many-sided spiritual activity in which we are all engaged in 
different spheres of life. While philosophers have been busy in dis¬ 
cussing whether reality is one or many, whether the things which 


we perceive exist only while and because we perceive them, whe¬ 
ther the world of our experience is a mere dream, people have 
toiled and suffered, loved and hated each other, tackled the prac¬ 
tical problems of individual and social life and have pursued cer¬ 
tain ideals of which they have caught occasional and uncertain 
glimpses. It is too much to suppose that only philosophers have 
the prerogative of discovering truths about reality. It is through 
living experience—the experience of colours and sounds, hunger 
and misery, dirt and filth, power and plenitude, frustration and 
achievement, beauty and sublimity—that we gain contact with 
reahty. An enquirer who withdraws his gaze completely from the 
world of experience and turns his eyes inwards to discover reality 
m the inner depths of the self will end by coming upon . vacuity 
and a phdosophy whtch cuts itself adrift from living experience 
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itself aloof from the problems which suffering gives rise to. The 
relations between individuals which arise out of their common 
membership of society inevitably give rise to certain problems. The 
impact of these problems is felt by all philosophers and consciously 
or unconsciously they have to make provision for solutions of these 
concrete problems in the systems of philosophy sponsored by them. 
But nevertheless we find as a matter of fact that the schism bet¬ 
ween philosophy and life has often tended to become very wide. 
Either philosophy has failed to reflect adequately the movement 
of life in different directions or life has not kept pace with philo¬ 
sophy. In India, for instance, we find that systems of philosophy 
which were once propounded in response to certain universal and 
urgent needs later on lost all contact with actual experience and 
the realities of life. Philosophizing came to be confined merely to 
the writing of expositions of and commentaries on the texts in 
which the essential teachings of the ancient systems were summa¬ 
rized. For a long time these systems have failed to incorporate in 
them the achievements of science nor have they profited from the 
contributions in the realm of thought made by countries beyond 
the borders of India. The result of this has been that in their con¬ 
ceptions of bondage, liberation, the summum bonurn of man, etc. 
Indian philosophy has not done full justice to all the facts of our 
experience but has formulated its problems and the solutions of 
those problems under the guidance of certain abstract considera¬ 
tions without reference to living experience. Most of the systems 
of Indian philosophy have, for instance, noted the prevalence of 
suffering in the world as an indubitable fact of experience and 
have consequently suggested means for the attainment of a state 
altogether devoid of suffering but they have failed to take note of 
those cases in which men have sincerely felt that satisfaction with¬ 
out tension is an inferior thing and that something great and pre¬ 
cious can be made of suffering. The insistence on the utter incom¬ 
patibility between knowledge and action and the emphasis on in¬ 
action can be accounted for only by the fact that philosophers have 
not given due weight to the purifying and ennobling influence of 
action on the human mind. In other parts of the world also we 
find that philosophy has in many cases failed to take into account 
the concrete facts of life and of the actual situations in which men 
find themselves when they reflect on problems of life and reality. 
Thus it has been possible for social injustice, racial arrogance and 
abject misery to co-exist with the most profound conceptions of 
the nature of reality and sublime idealistic philosophies have not 
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been able to prevent fore-bodings of a world-war which will bring 
about the utter ruin of modern civilization. 


This schism between philosophy and life must be healed up. 
A system of philosophy in order to be adequate must comprise a 
philosophy of being and a philosophy of life and any undue pre¬ 
ference for one of these to the exclusion of the other will lead to 
intellectual disaster. Even though we may accept a dualistic 
theory of reality and maintain that the spatio-temporal world does 
not depend for its existence on its relation to consciousness we 
must admit that we know the world as it is reflected in our ex¬ 
perience. Our re-action to the world takes the form of knowing 
as well as that of appreciation. The question of the nature of 
what exists as the objective world is inseparable from the ques¬ 
tion of what ought to be or what is desirable. In relation to the 


spatio-temporal world we are not always passive but are constant¬ 
ly bringing about changes in it. This activity is spiritual activity 
and involves what may be called creative synthesis. This syn¬ 
thetic activity neither creates nor constructs objects but imparts 
value to them. Truth is also a kind of value. We pursue truth 
because we regard it as desirable. When we assert a proposition 
to be true we impart value to that part of reality to which the pro¬ 
position refers. The ideal scheme of life which we form has its 
root in our essential nature, that is, in our nature as rational 


spiritual beings. It is to this ideal scheme that we attach supieme 
value and we evaluate our appreciations of particular things by 
leference to that ideal. Man is thus the creator of values. Apart 
from the spiritual activity of man there would be no value in the 
vmrld-neither truth nor beauty, neither goodness nor sublimity. 
This does not necessarily mean that all values depend on the pass¬ 
ing moods and fancies of individuals and are consequently sub- 
jective m nature or that they should be excluded from reality. 
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truncated thing. It cannot satisfy all the sides of our nature, nor 
can it even give us mere intellectual satisfaction. To know reality 
is at the same time to realize an ideal. The realization of truth is 
not simply the reproduction of the world in our mind, it is also 
an act of valuation on our part. Since the values which are based 
on the ideal formed by us arise in the course of our re-actions to 
the world and our life is just the sum-total of these re-actions, 
philosophy ought to be in intimate contact with life. Truth can¬ 
not be attained exclusively by means of an activity of pure thought, 
it has to be attained through our central and dominant experiences 
and we can have a sound philosophy only when it focusses the 
total conviction which arises out of the many-sided activities in 
which we are engaged in our daily life. To say all this is not to 
assert that the test of the truth of a philosophical theory is to be 
found only in the practical consequences which its acceptance 
would lead to or that the intellectual test of coherence should not 
be applied to the knowledge of reality. We may insist, on the 
contrary, that a philosophical theory can lead to good practical 
consequences only if it is true. What I have said only implies that 
no philosophical theory can be wholly true unless it is based on 
and shaped by our deepest experiences involving active inter¬ 
action between ourselves and the objective world. It should be a 
reflection of the whole of our life and not simply of a fraction 
of it. 

It is a philosophy of this type which we have always needed 
and which we specially need to-day. In an age when practical 
problems concerned with the deepest needs of our life are crying 
for solution, when conflicting philosophies of life supported by 
different philosophies of being have come to close grips with each 
other not only in the field of thought but also in the sphere of life 
the interest of truth itself demands that philosophers should ear¬ 
nestly apply their minds to those questions which affect our life 
deeply and which ought to evoke in us re-actions of the appro¬ 
priate type. In the past loaders of thought and of action attempted 
to tackle problems concerning the world of things and the domain 
of practice individually taking them up piecemeal and without 
relation to each other. Now we are daily realizing the fact that 
the problems in which we are vitally interested, be they personal, 
domestic, national or inter-national are all inter-connected and 
cannot be solved by any single individual by unaided effort. Food 
and housing, racial conflict and class-antagonism, the development 
of science and technology, freedom of speech and thought, un- 
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employment and over-production, poverty, disease, illiteracy, reli¬ 
gious bigotry and fanaticism and the nature of reality are all parts 
of a single problem and it is the prerogative of philosophers alone 
to survey the whole scene and point out the right paths towards 
the supreme goal which man has set before himself, viz. a syn¬ 
thesis of perfect knowledge and true well-being. The truth of a 
philosophical theory is to be judged by its adequacy to deal with 
this total problem and a theory can be expected to fulfil this condi¬ 
tion only when it is actually worked out in our life. This does not 


necessarily mean that philosophy should enable us actually to 
solve the day-to-day problems of our life but it should be capable 
of laying down the general principles in the light of which correct 
solutions of these problem*-, can be sought. It is only by recognizing 
that problems of being are also problems of value and that there 
must be an intimate contact between philosophy and life in all its 


aspects that we can eliminate differences between the conflicting 
philosophical theories and to establish philosophy on a firm foun¬ 
dation. It is true that different men have different experiences and 
consequently their re-actions to the world may tend to be different, 
but it is no less true that man who is essentially a member of 
society participates in social experience and social action and the 
more he thinks of himself as part of a larger whole and the more 
earnestly he acts as such the easier will it be for him to eliminate 
differences between his own point of view and those of his fellow- 
thinkers and fellow-workers. Human life has a unity of its own 
and it is only when we have living contact with reality and trans- 
form that contact into philosophy under the guidance of reason 
that philosophy will be a real bond of union between individuals 
in the realm of thought as well as that of activity. We may not 
arrive at perfect verbal unanimity in respect of all questions of 
philosophical import but we can hope to achieve an agreement in 

th^eld differCn ‘ phll0s °P hical theories which now hold 


While dwelling on the necessity of healing up the schism bet 
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religious world-outlook which was for a long time confined to books 
and adopted by a handful of men now claims to be the only world- 
outlook which is worthy of our acceptance. Marxist communism 
does not stand merely for a practical programme of socio-economic 
revolution but is closely linked with a mode of thought which 
claims to be a complete system of philosophy dealing with all the 
fundamental problems that can be raised about the ultimate nature 
of the world and the significance of human life. Thus Marxist com¬ 
munism has something to say about many of the problems with 
which traditional philosophy has made us familial-. It has some¬ 
thing to say about the basic reality underlying the transformations 
of phenomena, the universal laws which govern the transition of 
the cosmic process from one stage to another, the problems of 
knowledge and truth and the place and function of man in the 
world. It claims to give us a theory of reality in the light of which 
all practical problems of Jiie can be solved. 

The philosophy underlying the communistic doctrine has 
brought into question the fundamental beliefs which have passed 
into the very texture of our thought and has declared the modes 
of life which were once supposed to be absolutely firm and con¬ 
stant as things which have survived their usefulness. The revolu¬ 
tion that it seeks to bring about in our intellectual and moral life 
is far more radical than any which has hitherto been attempted. 
Yet it is strange that academic philosophers and university profes¬ 
sors outside modern Russia have upto this time, with very few 
exceptions, taken little interest in this philosophy. Some who are 
repelled by this materialistic Godless doctrine are of the opinion 
that the only proper attitude towards it is that of calculated indif¬ 
ference, whereas others take it for granted that the most effective 
way of combating it is by pouring ridicule over its exponents. The 
indisputable fact that in recent years Marxist communism has 
begun to exercise powerful influence over men’s minds in an ever- 
increasing manner all over the world and to shape the events of 
history in different ways ought to provide us with matter for ser¬ 
ious reflection. Since the formation of the U.S.S.R. the principles 
of communism have been put into practice over a vast tract of 
land and are now actually guiding the lives of millions of men and 
the phenomenal progress which the people of the Soviet Union are 
reported to have made in all departments of life has come to be 
regarded by many as a practical demonstration of the validity of 
the theoretical principles underlying the communistic doctrine. 
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There is real danger ill underestimating the strength of Mar¬ 
xist philosophy and those who sincerely believe in the supremacy 
of spirit and the reality cf spiritual values must be prepared to 
accept the challenge of this new type of materialism which is far 
more subtle and alluring than any other materialistic theory that 
has appeared in the history of human thought. It has forced on our 
attention a new approach to the problems of life and reality which 
we must assess carefully whatever our final verdict on it may be. 
It cannot be effectively fought merely by the intellectual weapons 
of the old type. What we require is another philosophy which is in 
close contact with life in all its aspects and which can offer alter¬ 
native solutions of the social, economic, political and moral prob¬ 
lems which can stand the test of actual practice. 


We have definitely arrived at a meeting-point of two divergent 
roads and the entire future of humanity depends upon the choice 
wh,ch men of clear thinking and resolute determination are going 
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I consider it a great privilege to have been called upon to pie- 
side over the Ethics and Social Philosophy Sect.cn of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress this year. I appreciate very much the 
honour the authorities of the Congress have conferred upon me 
and express my deep gratitude to them. I have accepted the office 
with a deep sense of humility and fully conscious of my own lum- 

taticns. 


As the subject for my address I have chosen ‘The Concept o 
Dharma and Its Implications to the New Society”. I shall endea¬ 
vour to present here some of the important aspects of this concept 
in which the entire social philosophy of India has been summed 


up. 

Etymologically, Dharma means what holds things together. It 
is, in other words, the spirit of integration that works all through 
the entire gamut of life in the individual, in the community and 
the world at large. Anything that disrupts or tears up the integ¬ 
rity of humanity or the integrity of the world is adharma. It is the 
principle of disintegration. India’s social philosophy may be sum¬ 
med up in the expression ‘Philosophy of Integration’. The psycho 
somatic discipline of Yoga aims at producing an integrated indivi¬ 
dual, the yuktdtman. The unintegrated individual is the ayukta, the 
unstable, the disrupted, maladapted, morbid individual. Such a 
one may be restless and feverish in his pursuit cf illusory goals 
but lacks the dynamism to arrest decay or disintegration of his own 
personality. 

What is true of the individual is also true of society. Society is 
but the individual writ large, as Plato would put it. Apart from 
individuals, society is an abstraction. The quality of a given society 
depends upon the quality of the individuals that compose it. And 
C. 5 
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the quality of the individuals depends on what they make of them¬ 
selves. “Men do not sufficiently realize”, says Bergson “that their 
future is in their own hands. Theirs is the task of determining 
first of all whether they want to go on living or not. Theirs the res¬ 
ponsibility then, for deciding if they want merely to live, or intend 
to make just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on their 
refractory planet, the essential function of the universe, which is 
a machine for the making of gods”. 1 2 The idea that this universe is 
a workshop for the making of gods out of men is expressed by the 
poet Keats when he said that this vale of tears is the vale of soul¬ 
making. India’s social philosophy gives the fullest recognition to 
this truth. That the world in which we live is a necessai'y milieu 
through which we have to mould ourselves is echoed by Indian 
thinkers and seers time and again. A Vaishnava saint of Karna¬ 
taka, Purandara Dasa exhorts us to look upon the ocean of Sam- 
sara as being there for us to swim across—swim we must or else 
we sink. The Veera-Saiva religious reformer of Karnataka, Basava, 
has beautifully said referring to the world in which we live: “This 
world is the workshop of the Creator where we are being heated 
and hammered into shape. We are like so many coins manufac¬ 
tured in a mint. If the coin rings true here it will surely ring true 
hereafter also. The here then is the only stepping-stone to the 
hereafter. 

The notion of dharma marks the coalescence of the integrity 
of the individual and the integrity of society. In its close bearing 
on ethics and social philosophy we must take note of the fact that 
the word ‘Dharma’ is used in a variety of senses ranging from the 
customary observances of caste to the qualities of the soul—the 
righteousness that exalteth individuals and nations. It compre¬ 
hends within itself the ritualistic ethics as well as the ethics of 
righteousness. The former leads to customary morality and the 
latter to reflective morality. The former is also regarded as the 
stepping-stone to the latter, though more often than not the former 
is not transcended in the interests of the latter. The two forms of 
Dharma often become so confounded that it has made a wise seer 
say “The true nature of Dharma is hidden in the cave and there¬ 
fore it is best to follow the path the spiritually great have trod¬ 
den”^ The abstract nature of Dharma is capable of being compre- 


1. Two Sources of Morality and Religion by Henri Bergson, p. 275. 

2. dharmasya tattvam nihitam guhdydm 
mahdjano yena gatah sa panthdh 
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hended only by means o£ its exemplars :n whose character and 
conduct it finds concrete embodiment. As impl.ed m the first halt 
of the verse, it is an extremely difficult task to determine the pre¬ 
cise connotation of the word ‘Dharma'. People take what meanings 
thev like out of it and what they take out of it determine* then 
outiook on life. To add to the difficulty we have the further fact 
that the nature and scope of Dharma have been variously conceiv¬ 
ed in the different systems of Indian Philosophy. The thinkers of 
the land who were also its legislators have written ample disquisi¬ 
tions about what Dharma should be taken to mean and how it 
could be implemented in one’s daily life and have carried on then- 
analysis with all the minutiae that their subtle minds could com¬ 
mand. These are our lawgivers, our Dharma-Sastra-Kdras. The 
DharmaSastras endeavour at an elaboration of a technique of ethi¬ 


cal life, the germs of which are traced by them to the Vedic con¬ 
ception of Dharma. The later elaboration of principles that should 
govern conduct is held to be an exegesis of the Vedic injunctions 
and prohibitions ( Vidhi and Nishedha). The Vedic conceptions of 
Pta and Satya are the germinal princioles. 


Rta is rectitude, the straight path leading man to perfection. 
It is the cosmic order that envelopes the world and sustains it. It 
is also the law that regulates the punctilious performance of Vedic 
sacrifices. The starry heavens above and the moral law within man 
are both the manifestations of a supreme law which is the quest 
of the sages. Rta as it manifests itself in the moral consciousness 
of man comes to be called Satya or truth. It is Satya that is socia¬ 
lized that becomes Dharma which stands for a perfect social order 
where everything is in place and where every individual gives in 
accordance with his capacity and receives in accordance with his 
needs. Satya and Dhanna, the validity of which is unaffected by 
time and space, i.e., Savdtana, are the goal of ethical endeavour. 
The Upanishadic ethical code has been summed up pithily in three 
commandments in the Taittiriya Upanishad (1.11.1) Satyam vada. 
Dharmam car a. Satyan-na-pramaditavyam. Speak the truth. Act 
righteously. Never swerve from the path of truth. At one bound 
this takes us away from ritualistic ethics of the Purva Mimamsa 
and instals us in the very heart of the Vedantic ethics of righteous¬ 
ness. Truth and righteousness are the ultimate values of life to 
be pursued for their own sake. 


The eternal values of life that constitute Sanatoria Dharma 
have been unanimously regarded by all the Dharma gastra writers 
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as those that liberate man from the clutches of his three deadly 
foes with whom he has to be constantly at war, viz., lurt, wrath 
and greed. These drag man to the lowest depths of degradation 
and hell and corrupt his soul irredeemably according to the Gita. 
Manu mentions ten characteristics of Dharma ( dasalaksanako 
dharmah ): Fortitude, patience, restraint, abstention from unright¬ 
eously appropriating anything, purity, control over the senses, cor¬ 
rect discernment, culture, truthfulness and sweet temper. Maha- 
bhnrata gives its own catalogue of qualities with slight additions 
and variations which it regards as Sandtana Dharma : Truthfulness, 
restraint, austerity, purity, cheerfulness, modesty, forgiving dis¬ 
position, uprightness, knowledge, serenity, kindliness and medita¬ 
tiveness—these constitute Sanatana Dharma. Active cultivation of 
friendliness to all living beings, in thought, word and deed (Adro- 
hah sarvabhutesu karmand maiiasa gird) is further commended 
as the essence of good life ( satdrn dharmah). 

Such of the qualities that are enumerated above are technically 
called Sadharana Dharma as distinguished from Visesa Dharma. 
These are called the Sadharana Dharma for the reason that they 
are the principles of conduct common to all human beings despite 
the varna to which they may belong. The principles of conduct 
which are relative to the varna to which individuals may belong 
are called Visesa Dharma. Ethical relativity reigns in this domain 
whereas the Sadharana Dharma cuts across frontiers of caste, sect, 
colour and race. The fostering of Sadharana Dharma (general or 
universal ethic) is then the ultimate objective which Visesa Dhar¬ 
ma has to subserve. The task of the moral philosopher is to assess 
the moral value of Visesa Dharma in the light of the ideal shining 
forth through Sadharana Dharma or what Bradley calls ‘Cosmo¬ 
politan morality’. 

The qualities enumerated as constituting Sandtana Dharma or 
Sadharana Dharma are the very foundations of social order which 
is only the moral order binding man to man in common fellowship 
and binding them all to the rest of the universe, both animate and 
inanimate. Our neighbour is not merely the next-door neighbour 
but the entire universe with which we are indissolubly linked. 
Even an ascetic who is asked to withdraw from the world’s fair 
for a time is enjoined to do so, so that he may liberate himself from 
the lower loyalties which crib, cabin and confine his soul and dedi¬ 
cate himself to the service of humanity. He is enjoined to regard 
the whole world as his family and work for its welfare ( Udara - 
caritandmtu vasudhaiva kutumbakam). 
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There is no escape from the fact that whoever the individual 
may be and whatever station he may occupy, it is only in and 
through society that he can realize the best that there is in lm. 
Society is the soil in which the seed of human personality has been 
sown and from which it draws its nourishment so that it may bud 
and blossom. The reconciliation of order and freedom which is 
the sine qua non of ordered progress is possible only in Society. 
Self-realization is not self-isolation ( Kaivalya ) but self-expression 
(Atmavikasa ). It is the progressive realization of the identity of 
the individual self with the self of the Universe at several levels 
of social existence, viz., family, community, tribe, nation and the 
world ( Kula, Grama, Janapada, Pj-thivi). As one progresses ethi¬ 
cally the narrower loyalty becomes enveloped and transcended 
in the higher loyalty. 

It is this reasoning that led the Hindu thinkers to formulate 
the conception of Varndsrama Dharma —a unique system of social 
obligations. With all the travesty of it as it presents itself to us to¬ 
day, one cannot help grasping its original meaning which is this: — 
The ultimate significance of individual dharma is to be sought in 
the social context. Every individual therefore must fit into the 
mosaic of the social order. Each individual is part of one stupen¬ 
dous whole but at the same time each is distinct from the other 
in the nature of the contribution which he has in him to make for 
the enrichment of the whole in consonance with his diversified 
psychological endowment expressed by the term Guna. The con¬ 
notation of Dharma has now to be determined therefore in the 
social context. 

Dharma, as its very etymology indicates, is that which pre¬ 
serves society from going to pieces. Dharma, in short, is the law 
of human progress. Widespread means of happiness on earth and 
final beatitude are the corollaries of this law. The Vaisesika 
sutra defines Dharma as “that from which results happiness and 
final beatitude”. The word happiness is not to be taken in the 
hedonistic sense. It has a Eudaemonistic import as is indicated by 
the word abhyudaya or welfare. According to Manu (Ch. II. 1) 
Dharma is the way which has been followed and lived with per¬ 
fect purity of heart, by the wise, and the learned, who have neither 
likes nor dislikes, who wish well of all creatures, who are knowers 
of Veda, and whose conduct conforms to the standard of Dharma , \ 
In commenting on the first verse of Manusmrti, Medhatithi ex¬ 
plains Dharma as that “which is conducive to the fulfilment of the 
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higher ends of man”. 3 “The higher ends of man” consist in attain¬ 
ing a satisfactory type of life which is an end in itself but which 
is accompanied by a sense of satisfaction which is best described 
as Ananda or bliss or blessedness which is similar to the term bea¬ 
titude as employed by Spinoza. According to him beatitude is 
found in the ‘amor intellectuals dei’ or intellectual love of God by 
which he means in the words of Prof. Mackenzie “the appreciation 
of the universe as the realization of a spiritual principle”. Spinoza’s 
view that beatitude or “blessedness is not the reward of virtue but 
is virtue itself” expresses exactly the Vedantic view. Socially 
speaking the Hindu seers desire to see this “Joy in widest commo¬ 
nalty spread”, and by ‘joy’ they mean both ‘Abhyudaya’ and ‘nihire- 
yasa’—worldly happiness and final bliss. 

The concept of Dharma understood in its collective aspect is 
the foundation of all Hindu ideas of progress and social order 
which have to be construed in the light of ‘the higher ends of 
man’, in other words, in the light of the spiritual goal of life ( Niks - 
reyasa ). Departmentalization of life into the secular and the spirit¬ 
ual is contrary to this conception of life. Whatever an individual 
does is secular and at the same time is not devoid of spiritual signi¬ 
ficance. There is no act of ours, not even the least significant, 
which has not a marked effect on the achievement of our goal. The 
actions leave traces on character (vdsand and samskdra) which 
create personality-traits which make or mar the individual. The 
well-proportioned development of personality must take into ac¬ 
count all aspects of life. Starting with man in the raw sharing 
with the beasts an animal nature swayed by hunger, fatigue, fear 
and sex ( ahara, nidra , bhaya and maithuna ), the ideal of Dharma 
provides stages for his ascent which consists in the unfoldment of 
the divine element (daivl sampat) latent in him. The baseness is 
not inherent in his native endowment but is due to ignorance of 
the method by which he could exploit his energies and harness 
them to higher ends. That such a thing is possible has been envi¬ 
saged by the comprehensive ethical vision which finds its expres¬ 
sion in the doctrine of the PuriLsarthas or Ends of human life. 
The summum bonum of life (parama purusartha) is Moksa or 
liberation from all the shackles that enchain the spirit of man. The 
other ends of life, Dharma, Artha and Kama, the Ethical, the Eco¬ 
nomic and the Erotic are not ultimate but subordinate to spiritual 

3. P. 5, Ganganath Jha’s translation of Manusmriti with Madhatithi’s 
commentary. 
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freedom called Moksa which is the highest goal of man. They 
are not to be suppressed or annihilated but sublimated and trans¬ 
formed in the light of the ideal in such a fashion that they fructify 
into Moksa. The art of living involves a process of transvaluation 
of values by which the trivarga are transmuted in the Apa- 
varga. While Moksa is an intrinsic value, Dharma , Artha 
and Kama are instrumental, i.e., they are means to the End. 
Of these four categories, Dharma must be taken to mean confor¬ 
mity to conventional morality which cannot be an end in itself but 
a means intended to subserve a higher aim than itself. If moral 
living is inspired by motives of worldly advantages which are petty 
(alpa) and evanescent ( asthira ) it is not of the highest type ac¬ 
cording to the Vedantin. It is for this reason that the Vedantin 
regards the Pxirva Mimamsa doctrine of Dharma and Karma as be¬ 
ing only a preface to the attainment of spiritual perfection. The 
entire Gita doctrine of Niskama Karma has definitely set its face 
against utilitarian morality. The final exhortation of the Gita, that 
one must abandon the rites and writ duties so that he may seek 
refuge in a higher principle, acquires an intelligible meaning in the 
light of this principle. Spiritual progress lies in utilizing Dharma 
to attain Moksa. The ethical in the narrow sense of the term ful¬ 
fils itself only when it leads man to something beyond the merely 
ethical, i.e., beyond good and evil as it is sometimes expressed. 
Even good deeds embarked upon with ulterior motives like profit, 
fame or love of homage fetter one to existence of the earth, earthy. 
But if they are executed disinterestedly they effect the liberation 
of the soul. To achieve this needs preparation lasting for many 
lives through all of which the individual has to go on garnering 
experience, conserving those that lead him onward and eschewing 
those that lead to regress. By constant effort and unremitting zeal 
in the pursuit of the ideal, the wise man treads the path of know¬ 
ledge and purity unmindful and undaunted by the difficulties and 
dangers that attend him on the way. The sharpness of the ascent 
has been characteristically described by the Upanishad as the 
‘sharpness of a razor’s edge’. As Spinoza puts it ‘all noble things are 
as difficult as they are rare’. The Upanishads use the term ‘DhTra’ 
as applicable to the individual who has set his feet on the path. 

is achievement is not possible for one who is weak and mentallv 
sick K is only a full-blooded human personality that can embark 
on this adventure. We need an environment for the growth of 
huma" personality This environment is society which provides a 
m heu where contact of minds and hearts so very necessary for 
collective progress is rendered possible 
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Ethical perfection is a condition precedent to the achievement 
of liberation and ethical perfection can be achieved by the indivi¬ 
dual only in and through society. He has therefore to settle down 
to understand the implications of his position in society and faith¬ 
fully discharge the obligations incidental to it. “My station and its 
duties,” to use a phrase made current by Bradley, the famous Bri¬ 
tish Metaphysician, sums up this ethical doctrine. The Gita empha¬ 
sizes this idea in its doctrine of ‘Svadharma’. 

' Svadharma’ has been capable of a twofold interpretation— 
one from the point of view of conventional morality and the other 
from the point of view of reflective morality. According to the 
former view ‘svadharma’ is determined by one’s birth in a parti¬ 
cular caste and the duties and obligations that are cast on him by 
virtue of his birth. Even the event of having been bom in a caste 
is determined by the Samskaras generated by one’s deeds in a pre¬ 
vious birth. If svadharma is to undergo a change, one must pre¬ 
pare oneself for it in the present life which will determine his sta¬ 
tion in life in the next life. So far as the present life is concerned 
the ‘svadharma’ determined by his birth is inescapable. According 
to the second point of view ‘svadharma’ may be understood in the 
sense of avocations to the pursuit of which the individual has 
the appropriate psychological disposition which in turn is deter¬ 
mined by acts of will. In comparison with Bradley’s conception the 
notion of ‘svadharma’ may be understood in the sense in which 
Prof. Mackenzie interprets the Bradleyan doctrine. With refe¬ 
rence to it he says: “Such a statement involves too much com¬ 
plexity to afford much positive guidance to any individual. Hence 
it has to be further qualified by calling attention to the fact that 
every person is bom at a particular time and place, with particular 
powers and particular opportunities; and the good that he can pro¬ 
mote is determined by reference to these circumstances.” (Manual 
of Ethics, Rev. Edn. p. 237). Such a view is much more explicitly 
nearer the view of ‘Svadharma’ about which the Gitd says: “Better 
one’s own duty, though destitute of merit than the duty of another 
well performed”: (3-35). The story of Dharma Vyadha in the 
Mahabhdrata, the hunter who attained righteousness without 
abandoning his duty as a hunter, is oft quoted as an illustration of 
this view. 

That the emphasis in this matter ought to be on the ‘Gunas’ 
and not on birth has been widely recognized by the expositors of 
Dharma as is evidenced by the following stanzas. Manu, for exam- 
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pie, says that the Siidra becomes a Brahmana and a Brahmana a 
Siidra by conduct. This applies equally to the Ksatriya or the 
Vaisya. In the Mahabhdrata Yudhisthira teaches a similar doctrine. 
“Truth, charity, forgiveness, good conduct, gentleness, austerity 
and mercy, where these are seen, he is called a Brahmana. If these 
characteristics are found in a Siidra and are not in a twice-born, 
the Siidra is not a Siidra nor is the Brahmana a Brdhmaiia. Where 
this conduct is shown he is called a Brahmana ; where this is not, 
he should be regarded a Siidra.” Again “Neither birth, nor Sam- 
skara, nor study of the Vedas, nor ancestry, are causes of Brahmana- 
hood. Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof”. 

From this point of view, the Dharma of the individual and the 
Dharma of society become intertwined. No man can lay claim to 
an exclusively individual Dhamna out of all relation to society. 
But it must be borne in mind that society is but an organisation of 
individuals and whenever the word social is used we mean the in¬ 
dividuals in their collective aspect. Any alteration in social pat¬ 
terns is but an external indication of widespread change in the out¬ 
look of a large number of the most influential members of society. 
In any social order there is incessant interaction proceeding apace 
between the individual and the community. There is acquiescence 
with the prevailing order and at the same time a restless striving 
for something better and nobler. No society can ever stand still 
but the problem arises in connection with the quickening of the 
process of change. Just as everything in nature has its place in 
change set for it, society also behaves as an organism in so far as it 
cannot be made to leap over intervening steps. Within certain 
limits, however, but certainly not beyond the limits which the grow¬ 
ing process of society can sustain, the pace of progress in the desired 
direction may be quickened by those who possess the skill to do so 
in the same way as a skilled gardener can quicken the growth of a 
plant following the laws of its natural periodicity as distinguished 
from an unskilled gardener who in his anxiety to hasten the pro¬ 
cess of growth kills the plant by an injudicious administration of 
chemical manure and so on. 

A healthy society is that which can sustain an equilibrium 
between the forces that make for change on the one hand and ord¬ 
ered progress and social stability on the other. This equilibrium is 
of course a norm which is never completely realized but always 
approximated to or deviated from. The deviation from the norm 
determines the extent of deterioration and the approximation de¬ 
termines the extent of progress achieved at any time. Those who 

C. 6 
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help in the new achievement and integration of society at a higher 
level are deemed the best or the Sresthas or the Sistas. They 
are called aptas, that is, those on whose integrity absolute reliance 
can be placed and to whose guidance society can trust itself to be 
steered forward. The Srestha does not become an apta if he is an 
alien in the sense that he is out of sympathy with the general ethnic 
ideal of his community and unless he is high-minded and sincere. 
The position of the Srestha can be attained by the very best per¬ 
sons in society—the natural leaders of the people whose zeal and 
sincerity are coupled with foresight and wisdom—in short those in 
whom the equilibrium between the forces that make for change on 
the one hand and order on the other has been attained. There are 
certain characteristics by which the Srestha is known. He is a 
genuine lover of knowledge. He is temperate and thoroughly un- 
covetous. He is the last person in the world to value 
those objects which make men anxious for money at any 
cost.” He is free from any taint of meanness. His mind 
is well regulated. He is free from pretentiousness and cowar¬ 
dice. He is just and gentle. His mind is naturally well 
proportioned and graceful. He is lofty-minded, the friend and 
Brother of truth, justice and fortitude. Whatever he does is in the 
best interests of humanity. He is ever engaged in doing good to 
others; The Gita holds that the Srestha possessing the charac¬ 
teristics enumex*ated above should be taken as the pattern. His 


conduct then becomes a law unto others to follow. ‘Samaya* or 
the conventions established by the wise are recognised as a valid 
source of Pharma. *' The Smrti Candrikd admits that Sadhu 
Samayci is a source of Dharma as authoritative as the Veda. The 
sources of Dhaima have been enumerated by Yajhavalkya as: ‘the 
Veda, traditional lore, the sages or good men, what is agreeable to 
oneself and desire born of due deliberation—this is traditionally 
recognized as the source of Dharma’. Bergson calls the morality 
of the srestha ‘open morality’ or ‘absolute morality.’ He says “In 
all times there have arisen exceptional men, incarnating this mor¬ 
ality. Eefore the saints of Christianity, mankind has known the 
saees of Greece, the prophets of Israel, the Arhats of Buddhism, 
and others besides. It is to them that men have always turned for 
that comolete morality which we had best call absolute morality.” 


(Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 23). 


With the lanse of time, social institutions are apt to become 
wooden and inelastic. Then, society has to choose either the alter¬ 
native of utter annihilation or rejuvenation. No one would be pre- 
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pared willingly to accept the first alternative of social nihilism. 
When the second alternative is accepted, more than a lip assevera¬ 
tion of it would become necessary. It needs active effort in pro¬ 
pagating the invigorating idea but no abstract idea will move on 
its feet until it becomes embodied in a living dynamic individual. 
This is the Srestha. Whilst other ordinary men lack the courage 
and the spirit of high adventure necessary for taking the bold step, 
the great man regardless of petty consequences injurious to himself, 
embarks on the enterprise of heralding a new era. The moral 
authority gained by him by his own stainless life will win the ap¬ 
probation of the more sensible section of the community, and the 
change becomes gradually an accomplished fact. The Hindu con¬ 
cept of Dharma, as it has been ordinarily misunderstood, does not 
imply that the social order has been fixed for ever. To assert this 
as some do in the name of Sa.na.tana Dharma is to go contrary to 
the very spirit of the Dharma Sastras which give us the picture of 
a society continually adapting itself to the changing conditions. 
Each Yuga is said to have its own Dharma Sastra unsuited to the 
next. Such a view leaves the future open and uncommitted to its 
own standards. To apprehend that Dharma is in peril when cer¬ 
tain necessary innovations are introduced is to be blind to the trend 
of the true spirit of Hindu Dharma. At the same time this need 
not preclude us from recognizing the need for a wise conservatism 
which would prevent us from throwing the baby with the bath. 


The wheel of Dharma moves on in the trackless jungle of in¬ 
finite possibilities. The Sresthas are the path-makers who set the 
direction for the wheel to move. What gives them moral authority 
over others is not physical might but the strength of character and 
righteousness. By recognizing the role played by them, Hindu 
Dharma has proved that it is progressive, rational, adaptable and 
elastic. It cannot be a steel frame incapable of further accommoda¬ 
tion. Whether it is the preservation of the status quo or the intro¬ 
duction of an innovation, the need for either must be vindicated at 
the bar of reason. The persons who could be trusted to set forth 
decisions m conformity with reason are the sresthas. The cri¬ 
terion of change with them has always been the integrity of the 

field fo”^ “ t Wh i Ch “ each member “f ‘he group may have a fair 
eld for hrs activihes and the fullest opportunity for self-develop¬ 
ment. To them anything that sustains the true social order tend- 

T 31 ‘“dividual is Dharma 

and anything that tends to constrict and repress such a free expan¬ 
sion of man s moral personality is Adharma. Initially however the 
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sastraic injunctions and prohibitions are all said to be intended to 
protect man from succumbing to a moral atavism by which his 
life would be reduced to the level of the beasts. They serve the 
purpose of fostering in the individual the habit of obedience to a 
higher law at first dictated to him from without but as he morally 
progresses, comes to be freely and voluntarily embraced by him 
as a law of his own inner self in the obedience to which alone is 
there perfect freedom. This is how an external law comes to be 
fused with the internal one. The true interpreters of the Scrip¬ 
tures are the sresthas, who offer the touchstone by which the true 
Dharma can be recognized and distinguished from the spurious 
form of it. The whole structure of Society depends on the founda¬ 
tion of Dharma as thus conceived ‘Dharme sarvam pratisthitam’. 
To progress along the lines laid down by the Sresthas 
who have the competence and insight to interpret the 
meaning of Dharma which to the ordinary man’s vision is ‘hidden 
in the cave’ but which he could instinctively recognize when it is 
pointed out to him by the ‘Aptas,’ is the safest course to follow. In 
the words of Prof. Washburn Hopkins: “What India needs is to 
realize herself, to broaden out her spiritual heritage until it meets 
the further requirements of this latter age, not to rest upon the 
foundation already nobly erected by her own saints and scholars, 
but to continue to build along the same inspiring lines.” 4 


4 


Ethics of India, p. 258. 
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I propose here to express some of my reactions to the prevail¬ 
ing situation in psychology. It seems to me that we have still to go 
a long way before we can claim to have developed anything like a 
universal and general science of psychology. In saying this I am 
not trying to resist the claim of psychology as a science indepen¬ 
dent of philosophy. We have passed beyond the age of such claims. 
Barriers between science and philosophy like those between sci¬ 
ence and science itself are fast breaking up. The question I am 
raising here is: To what extent can psychology today claim to con¬ 
sist of universally valid propositions about human nature? No one 
can deny the value of the tremendous amount of research now 
being produced in this field and the increasingly wide and successful 
application of psychology to the solution of human problems. But 
I do wish, nevertheless, to suggest that perhaps we are still far 
from having been able to formulate either a universally applicable 
or a universally acceptable body of psychological principles. And 
I wish to suggest certain ways in which such a body of psycho¬ 
logical knowledge may become possible. 

The state of things to which I am seeking to draw attention 
sometimes appears to be caused by what may be called the syste¬ 
matic tendency among individual psychologists. That is, for ins¬ 
tance, what makes Shaffer and Lazarus write: “There is no single 
personality theory to which all psychologists, even all clinical psy¬ 
chologists, will subscribe. As it turns out, there are a great many 
conceptions concerning the nature of personality. As the student 
wades through the hundreds of thousands of pages which have 
been written on the subject, he may wonder whether each of the 
writers is talking about the same thing. Each new treatise con- 
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fronts him with a bewildering mass of new and often obscure ter¬ 
minology.” 1 

The tendency of the individual psychologist to develop a new 
system or psychological theory of human nature may be a linger¬ 
ing trace of the one-time dominance of philosophy over psychology. 
But I venture to suggest that this may not be its entire explana¬ 
tion. Not only the tendency to systematize but also the character 
of the system a psychologist develops or tends to develop depends 
upon, I feel, and is conditioned by a number of psychological factors 
in his situation. These may broadly be classified as follows: (a) 
the data and the human material available to him, (b) his own 
psychological make-up, and (c) the social and historical back¬ 
ground—firstly, in the society or the state to which the psycholo¬ 
gist belongs, and, secondly, in the psychological profession. 

The important role of the social and historical context of a few 
major advances in psychology is fairly well known. It is widely 
recognized, for instance, that the two recent world wars have given 
not only the impetus but also the direction to psychological re¬ 
search in various countries. We know how in our own country 
psychology first moved out of the academic walls of the university 
when during the last war the need of the moment led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Personnel Selection Directorate. The post-parti¬ 
tion tragedies, likewise, directly led up to the study of social ten¬ 
sions in several parts of India. 

Nevertheless, a thorough, objective and pointed study has yet 
to be made of the social, cultural, political, economic and profes¬ 
sional happenings responsible for the entire course of the history 
of psychology leading up to its present state and status. The pro¬ 
fessional aspect of this context has been touched on to some extent 
by Boring in his History of Experimental Psychology and by the 
autobiographies psychologists have now begun to write. 2 The other 
wider aspects of the background await investigation. That is what 
explains the prevailing view that the advance of psychology has 
been merely an affair of opportunities, accidents and personalities. 
Indeed, I feel that to the extent to which psychology has failed to 
draw its problems, techniques and hypotheses from the wider con¬ 
text of the life of society, to that extent it has failed to make any 

1 g. W. Shaffer and R. S. Lazarus: Fundamental Concepts in Clinical 

Psychology, 1952, p. 162. , • " 

2. For instance, the History of Psychology in Autobiography published 
by Clark University Press, of which the fourth volume has appeared in 1952. 
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mark or, at least, to markedly affect or be applied in the actual 
life of the people. To that extent society has not cared for it, for 
its result or for its personnel and has merrily or otherwise gone 
its own way. 


Particularly has this unfortunately happened in our own coun¬ 
try. For this whole half-century considerable psychological re¬ 
search has been carried on in India. But, by the large, this re¬ 
search has been merely academic and has consisted only in small 
scale attempts by our psychologists to do something like what for¬ 
eign psychologists are doing abroad. Rarely has it attempted to 
solve problems arising in the social scene of our own homeland. 
And that, I feel, is why it has failed to be adopted and applied in 
social or professional practice. That, again, is why the larger 
number of our researches remain unknown, unread and unreferred 
to by other workers in the field. Every new researcher tends to 
take his suggestions and cues from abroad rather than try to con¬ 
tinue and carry forward the work that has already been done here. 
The consequence is that there is not much unity or continuity in 
the investigations being carried out. Menzel in his book on the 
new-type tests in India published in 1939 3 gave an impressive array 
of psychological tests developed in the country to that date. But 
the larger number of them and of others developed since have 
mostly remained untried, unused, unimproved, and unimproved 
upon by others than their designers. The same may equally be said 
of other psychological devices and instruments. 


The remedy for this sorry state of affairs lies, I suggest, in 
mooring our psychological research to our present social needs and 
our own professional background, and in the study of foreign psy¬ 
chological work in the context of its own particular socio-historical 
origins. May be, this will throw valuable light on another impor¬ 
tant fact to which I wish to draw your attention. The greatest 
amount of our present knowledge of psychology we undoubtedly 
owe to the work of American psychologists. It is true that the 
advantage of being able to attract psychologists from various coun¬ 
tries has made American psychology the product of a vast inter¬ 
national processing and that no other country can compare with 
the United States in this. But the true character and significance 

Pr ° C , eSS t can onl y be properly gauged by noticing certain 
other aspects of it. It involves employment ty America of the 


3. E. W. Menzel: 
1939. 


Suggestions for the Use of New-Type Tests in India, 
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creative talent of other countries and harnessing it to the advance¬ 
ment of her own status, to the solution of her own problems and 
to the training of her own people. This certainly enriches the 
American tradition, but, at the same time, it stunts the further 
growth of the original native genius in them and the approach to 
psychology inspired by it. It also hits directly the intellectual, 
technical and cultural resources of the nations from which they are 
drawn. The total effect of the entire process is to clear the ground 
for American supremacy in psychology, instead of contributing to 
the establishment of anything international or universal. Thus 
American psychology may be said to have a number of foreign 
origins, but more can hardly be claimed for it. More so, because 
the data and the materials worked on by it have all been drawn from 
the American social and cultural scene. 

A balanced view, indeed, must recognize that there are direc¬ 
tions of the development of psychology other than and divergent 
from the American. British psychology is now becoming increas¬ 
ingly conscious of its own distinct line of development. Traces of 
this consciousness could be noticed in earlier British publications 
also 4 But they are now clearly visible in the publication this year 
of the volume on Current Trends in British Psychology edited by 
Mace and Vernon. One prominent difference between British and 
American psychology, for example, is related to the technique 
of factor analysis. British psychologists have always emphasized 
communality in their demonstrations of a general factor and a hi¬ 
erarchy of group factors. American psychologists, on the contrary, 
have always stood for specificity, accounting for test intercorrela¬ 
tions by independent or multiple factors. British investigators 
have largely followed the centroid technique of factor analysis, 
whereas the Americans have favoured group factor techniques. 
British workers often stop at two factors (or g plus two factors) 
and seldom exceed four, but the Americans seldom extract less 
than five and often exceed twelve. American criteria of statistical 
significance seem to the British writers to be too lax and then 
later factors to be obtained from rather smallish populations and 
therefore necessarily distorted by chance errors. Even when Ame¬ 
rican factorists do find a g-factor nowadays, they introduce it as a 
second order factor, or, if making it a primary one becomes un¬ 
avoidable, tend to minimize it. Then, again, British workers recog- 
nize larger or more comprehensive group factors together wit su 

4. For example, in P. E. Vernon: The Structure of Human Abilities, 1950. 
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factors descended from them. American primary factors more 
often all possess much the same status and variance. In the field 
of personality measurement also, we find an outstanding difference 
between American and British psychology. American psychology 
has definitely favoured the projective techniques in personality 
testing, the ones most used being, in order, the Rorschach, the The¬ 
matic Apperception Test, Sentence Completions and Human Figure 
Drawings. British psychologists, on the contrary, have, by the 
large, condemned them as very subjective and untrustworthy tools, 
and as “not tests at all” 5 . They have developed and clearly pre¬ 
ferred the objective personality tests, where the subject’s res¬ 
ponses consist in the performance of some tasks under standard 
conditions and can be objectively measured without introducing an 
additional unknown variable in the psychologist’s subjective inter¬ 
pretation of them. They would, therefore, rather use tests of motor 
coordination, speed and accuracy of response, suggestibility, persis¬ 
tence, level of aspiration and expressive movement—which Ame¬ 
rican psychologists have, in their turn, condemned as sterile labo¬ 
ratory tests too much removed from the inner workings of the 
human mind. 


The present state in Germany is very fluid, both in respect of 
its political history and in respect of directions of psychological re¬ 
search. But, whatever various foreign influences might now do, 
German psychology has so far been marked by distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of its own. Its many problems have been peculiarly its 
own. The greater number of German psychological studies deal 
with special conditions, sleep and dreams, psychical research, sex 
behaviour, criminology and degeneracy, the psychiatry of charac¬ 
ter and personality, voluntary action and social functions of the 
individual. Very few of them are concerned with statistics, mental 
tests, deficiency, learning, reflexes or psychophysics—interest in 
which is characteristic of American studies.® Even when the prob¬ 
lems studied are the same, the methods of aporoach are so dis¬ 
similar m the two countries that altogether different conclusions 
are often reached. The German approach is a qualitative approach 

Luv r r g ei r fVr r I- PieCe ,° f b6haVi0Ur ° f the subject » meaning- 
trait/i* , hlS t0tal personallt y rather than just so much 
to takhf r uncontrollable error. If responses to the colour 
kb represent impulsiveness and highly toned affectivity, 

6 J B M* u 10 ” J’"’ oru,U, ' J Tests a,ld Assessments, 1053, p. 171 

C. 7 
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this is not a uni-dimensional and isolated trait nor is it quantita¬ 
tively definable. It is a quality of reaction dependent on and 
modified by the particular individual’s special type of intelligence, 
by his interests and values and by his fundamental affective atti¬ 
tude or biotype. The German psychologist just ignores the need for 
a quantitative validation of the test. If lack of validity is obtained 
when correlational techniques are applied to his methods, he ascri¬ 
bes this to the artificiality and unsuitability of the techniques for 
expressing the complex unities or patternings within the indivi¬ 
dual. 

The German procedure alternative to the use of averages, 
standard deviations and correlations is based on the concept of the 
psychological type, employed so much by Jung, Kretschmer, Ror¬ 
schach, Spranger, Jaensch and others. It does not require a norrofd 
distribution in a random population, a frequency of occurrence or 
an empirical establishment by a collection of statistically associated 
objective phenomena. It is just a generalization of the way in 
which psychic phenomena appear to interact dynamically, of their 
essential characteristics. Perhaps the most dominating feature of 
German psychology has been its emphasis on numerous such types 
—types of perception, of attention, of reaction time, of imagery and 
of temperament and personality. 

Another predominantly German interest is graphology. It has 
evolved methods of comparing the total script of an individual 
with his total personality, and has reached extremely favourable 
diagnostic findings. But the typical American psychologist makes 
detailed measurements of minute features of the scripts of a large 
group of subjects, correlates these with estimates of the subjects’ 
traits and concludes that his zero coefficients debunk graphology 
once and for all. 7 German psychologists, however, remain undis¬ 
turbed. They are now following a distinct line of work of their 
own in restoring the science of the soul in their ‘genetic psychology 
of Ganzheit and structure’, founded by Wundt’s successor in Leip¬ 
zig, Felix Krueger. Vernon’s overall estimate of the situation is 
“that 90 per cent, of the followers of the typical German schools 
regard American investigations and themes as futile and that 90 
per cent, of American psychologists return the compliment”. He 
dismisses the language barrier as an insufficient excuse, pointing 


7. G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, Studies in Expressive Movements, 
1933, p. 169. 
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out that German is compulsory for research students in America 
and the German psychologists likewise generally possess a fail- 
knowledge of English . 8 

We do not yet know much about psychological work in Russia. 
But there are unmistakable indications that an entirely indepen¬ 
dent and indeed opposite direction of development is being follow¬ 
ed there. This approach deserves to be studied with special atten¬ 
tion because of the entirely different social setting in which it has 
appeared. The first decade of Soviet psychology after the October 
revolution was objective and mechanistic. Then gradually con¬ 
sciousness was reintroduced, and so was emphasis on personal res¬ 
ponsibility. Purpose gained in status, and training began to be 
stressed at the expense of environmental influence. During the 
last four years there has been a resurgence of Pavlovianism and 
its synthesis with Michuronian theory and Stalinist linguistics, in 
the work of Bykov, Ivanov-Smolenskii, Boiko and Mansurov. The 
American behaviourist, hormic and Gestalt psychology is looked 
upon as an idealistic agency for indoctrination of the masses against 
progressive materialism on behalf of an aggressive imperialism. 
The programme of this new ‘creative’ Pavlovianism includes study 
of the second signal system which covers thought and speech, 
inquiry into the trophic functions of the nervous system, investi¬ 
gation of functional inter-relations of the cerebral cortex and the 
internal organs and development of experimental genetics of 
higher nervous activity. It would accept the concept of the un¬ 
conscious but on a ‘materialist base’, as constituted by impulses 
from out of the depths of the organism that do not reach the 
threshold magnitudes for consciousness and, for a certain length of 
time, are ‘kept in storage’ at subthreshold stage within the cerebral 
cortex, that is to say, in unrevealed form . 9 It would utilize self¬ 
observation too, to facilitate the eventual fusion of the subjective 
and the objective. Special attention is also being given to the 

development of the various psychological traits to be found in the 
new Soviet man’. 


, Th f pUr , SUanCe of distinctive types of psychology in more or 
less independent social and historical contexts is only one indica¬ 
tion of its so far local and conditioned character. It suggests that 
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part at least of the discord between these types is due to the sub¬ 
jective organization of the mentalities of the psychologists involved. 
Each investigator’s problems, methods, results and theories, as 
factorists would say, are heavily ‘loaded’, wittingly or unwittingly, 
not only with his individual personality, training, interests, and 
affective biases, but also with the dispositions, cognitive categories 
and ways of thought characteristic of his psychological school, or 
his community, his country or its government. 

But there are other things too. The instruments psychology 
uses and devises for its measurements, assessments and diagnoses 
are also strictly usable only in the social setting in which they have 
been developed. The larger number of psychological tests and 
inventories contain contents that restrict their utility within narrow 
social or territorial limits. In any case, each one of them needs to 
be restandardized in all respects for each new social group before 
being used with it. Even with the same group, it must be restan¬ 
dardized from time to time. And there is no aspect of it—norms, 
procedures or constituent items—which may not have to be changed 
in a restandardization. Procedures like the interview—whether for 
research, diagnosis or therapy—must necessarily follow entirely 
different techniques to succeed in different cultural backgrounds. 
Above all, the data, derived from whatever techniques, themselves 
acquire meaning through interpretation, in which each investigator 
cannot but be conditioned by the social philosophy and experience 
which he has imbibed from his cultural environment. 

So far indeed may this influence go as to determine not only 
the interpretation of data, but also the very observations of the 
investigator which constitute the data. This was pointedly and 
ironically referred to by Bertrand Russell as early as 1927, when, 
speaking of animal studies by psychologists, he wrote: “The 
manner in which animals learn-has been much studied in recent 
years.... One may say broadly that all the animals that have been 
carefully observed have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy 
in which the observer believed before his observations began. Nay, 
more, they have all displayed the national characteristics of the 
observer. Animal studies by Americans rush about frantically, 
with an incredible display of hustle and pep, and at last achieve 
the desired result by chance. Animals observed by Germans sit 
still and think and at last evolve the solution out of their inner 
consciousness.” 10 

10. Bertrand Russell, An Outline of Philosophy, London, 1927, pp. 32-33. 
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Non-test mechanical instruments used in laboratory experi¬ 
ments may as such be transported to and used in any socio-cultural 
setting. But all human material will not respond equally readily 
or in the same manner to these, or, for matter of that, any other, 
instruments. It is true beyond a doubt that there are a number of 
tests, procedures and results which do appear to be relatively cul¬ 
ture-free. It is equally true that the subject of a psychological test 
or experiment, unless specially chosen to be otherwise, is taken as 
a sample or representative of human nature in general. Neverthe¬ 
less, the subject that responds to the test or the experimental situa¬ 
tion is not, by the attitude of the psychologist merely, divested of 
all the concrete individual particularities that go to make him and 
that are necessarily fashioned genetically, environmentally or both, 
by the territory and the society to which he belongs. His response 
is necessarily conditioned by these to a degree great or small, known 
or unknown to the investigator. The culture-free character of our 
tools and results is hypothetical and remains to be proved. Even 
the possibility of a strictly and entirely culture-free instrument 
procedure or principle may well be doubted, at least on the ground 
of the inevitability of its having to be given meaning, used or adopt¬ 
ed by a necessarily culturally conditioned human being. Further, 
though the tool, procedure or principle may, on the face of it, ap¬ 
pear to be so common as not to be peculiar to any particular cul¬ 
ture pattern, the selection by the psychologist of this one rather 
than any other of the host of possible common ones itself may be 
determined by psycho-social origins. 


It is not my purpose to contend that a universally applicable 
body of psychological knowledge is impossible. On the contrary, 
I do maintain that a large number of already discovered psycholo¬ 
gical facts, methods and principles may well be universally adopt- 
able and applicable. But then I do insist that their universality 
needs to be established through proper scientific techniques instead 
of beuig accepted on the individual psychologist’s hunch, under¬ 
standing or insight. Some workers have indeed moved out to work 
among foreign communities. But, firstly, their work has lain al¬ 
most wholly among specific and at that only primitive or in some 
sense backward societies. Secondly, these workers have gone out 
to them with more or less well formed loyalties to their own cul¬ 
tural origins, to the social values and standards of their native 

or f and *° ‘, he T** of Psychology developed in them. More 
or less consciously, they have served as agents of their own res¬ 
pective psychologies than as builders of a truly universal psychology. 
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To build up a truly universal psychology, then, it is necessary 
to rise completely above the level of what, for want of a better term, 
I have called local psychologies, to eliminate the loadings of various 
kinds spoken of above which tend to dominate so much of current 
psychological research, even beyond their proper spheres. This may 
become possible through the adoption of some such measures as the 
following. An attempt may be made to make the sample subjects 
in psychological investigations repi-esentative of the world popula¬ 
tion rather than of people in more or less narrow territorial or so¬ 
cial limits. This in itself would not help if the data relating to or 
derived from such samples of world population ai*e handled, treated 
and interpreted by psychologists of the American or the English 
or the Russian or, for the matter of that, of the Indian or any other 
tradition or persuasion. Since every psychologist must of neces¬ 
sity belong to some one or the other particular territorial or social 
group, a way out may lie in committees of psychologists represen- 
tative of all centres of research in the world, which would design 
and then apply techniques of universal validation in psychological 
research. Members of these committees may work with the data 
jointly. Or, still better perhaps, they may work with it severally, 
each independent of the rest, and then only the common results 
reached by them may be regarded as contributing to what we may 
call univei'sal or world psychology. This, too, has its limitations in a 
state of things like the present, when psychologists all over re¬ 
ceive their training either in one or the other of two or three parti¬ 
cular countries—belonging, as it is, to the bigger political powers— 
or, at least, after their model, at their inspiration or with their help 
in finances, publications or teachers. The consequence is that two 
or three types of ‘local’ trends dominate psychological work over 
the entire globe. The best check against this, however remotely 
realizable it may seem, would be for each country of the world to be 
politically, financially, commercially and culturally so independent 
and autonomous (though not isolated) that it could pursue its own 
natural and spontaneous course of scientific progress, particularly 
in the field of psychology. Then alone could committees of psy¬ 
chologists of the various countries be truly representative. Then 
alone could their joint or several handlings of international data 
build up a universal psychology consisting of identical propositions 
or x'esults applicable to and usable in all socio-cultural backgrounds. 
To the extent political history of the world stands in the way of this, 
to that extent it is blocking the progress of psychology as a univer¬ 
sal science. 
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The task of a truly universal psychology that may grow up in 
some such ways as I have suggested above would, as I conceive it, 
be necessarily manifold. It would develop tools for psychological 
research that could be universally applied—tests, instruments, 
methods and procedures that would be equally effective, valid and 
successful wherever used. It would seek and bring together uni¬ 
versal facts regarding human nature generally as well as in speci¬ 
fic inter-personal relationships, and in relationships to objects in the 
physical and social environment. It would discover and establish 
universally found tendencies and preferences, interests and values, 
norms and principles and standards and philosophies of life. It 
would also extend to the investigation of all other psychological 
problems that lie beyond the field of local psychology. It would 
particularly supply the scientifically correct base and platform for 
psychological inquiry into the comparative psychology of peoples 
and also for the study of inter-national, inter-race and other inter¬ 
community relations and tensions. 


Such a universal psychology may also profoundly influence the 
methodology and the growth of local psychologies. But it will cer¬ 
tainly not destroy or discourage them, or even decrease their value. 
They will still have a place and a value of their own, both in rela¬ 
tion to universal psychology and independently of it. A large bulk 
of psychological facts discovered by the local, conditioned or school 
psychologies will, in course of time, be scientifically established as 
propositions of universal psychology. The greater number of hypo¬ 
theses universal psychology will investigate will be drawn from 
their various tenets. It is in their specialized researches in nar¬ 
row areas that most psychological discoveries of universal import 
will have their origin. Each local psychology will fathom out 
and olace before universal psychology for ‘world validation’ the 
peculiar classic contributions of its own heritage and genius. Among 
the contributions of this kind that Indian psychology, for instance, 
may make is a standpoint of spiritual development as against the 
standpoint of temporal or chronological development current in 
piesent day genetic psychology. Some of our psychologists who 
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Apart from this, of course, every community, territorial or 
ideological, has its own peculiar psychological problems to face and 
resolve, its own domestic tensions to ease and plannings to do and 
execute. It has its own peculiar people to deal with and lead to a 
happy and satisfying life. For this, their needs and their interests, 
their traditions and their favourite mental mechanisms have to be 
assessed and understood. Tests, procedures and other instruments 
of research specially likely to be successful with them have to be 
devised and perfected for use. Requirements of psychological 
action—therapeutic, educational or constructive—have to be gauged 
and fulfilled in the context of the community’s own values and dis¬ 
positions. All these necessarily are functions best served by local 
culturally toned psychological research. 



An Empiricist’s Constructive Survey of 
Contemporary Philosophy 

Presidential Address 

SECTION: LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS 

by 

K. N. Kar 

University of Rangoon, Burma 

We shall first of all sum up the present philosophical position. 
Secondly we shall review the situation and suggest a view which 
appears more satisfactory to us. 

To begin with the first, we would like to point out that in this 
discussion we are principally dealing with what we know or can 
know of the world and not with what we believe on mere faith. It 
is possible that knowledge itself is based on certain principles taken 
on faith and life is not possible without some faith. It will be our 
duty to expose those bases and to examine their justification. 

First of all we shall examine the claim of metaphysics to give 
us a superior kind of knowledge about the supersensuous. The 
superiority is in comparison with the scientific knowledge which is 
of the sensuous. The scientific knowledge is held to be of mere phe¬ 
nomena and is only probable. Philosophic knowledge is of reality 
itself and is absolutely necessary. All knowledge can be formulated 
into propositions and all propositions give us knowledge. Hence for 
our purposes we shall take the two as same. We shall take up 
certain divisions of propositions here. All propositions are either 
a priori or a posteriori. All propositions are synthetic or analytic. 
A proposition is a prion when its truth does not depend on experi¬ 
ence. A proposition is synthetic when its predicate is nol merely 
the analysis of its subject. It is not merely a verbal proposition. It 
asserts something about the world of facts. A proposition is analy¬ 
tic when it is merely an analysis of the subject term and is merely 
verbal. It does not assert anything about the world of facts. Com¬ 
bining these two divisions we have three different kinds of propo¬ 
sitions, a posteriori synthetic, a priori analytic and a priori synthetic 
The a posteriori propositions are always synthetic. Propositions 
C. 8 
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of science are a posteriori synthetic. These propositions give us 
real knowledge. But as they are got by inductive generalization, 
they are only probable. The philosophers claimed a superior kind 
of real knowledge in the form of a priori synthetic propositions. 
This knowledge will go beyond the sensuous which according to 
them is merely appearance and would be absolutely certain. So 
the possibility of philosophy according to them is the possibility of 
a priori synthetic propositions. 

Truth and falsity are the essential characteristics of proposi¬ 
tions. When a proposition is determined as true, then only it can 
claim to be knowledge. Hence there must be satisfactory tests for 
the truth of each kind of proposition. The test for the truth of 
a posteriori synthetic proposition is verification by experience. The 
test for the a priori analytic is that its contradictory is impossible. 
In various ways they can be shown to be identities or tautologies. 
But what about the a priori synthetic. A section of European 
philosophers have felt that reason, by which term they refer to de¬ 
duction, can give us a priori synthetic propositions. But develop¬ 
ments in modern logic have shown that deductive reasoning is 
wholly analytic. So the dream of building deductive metaphysics 
is doomed. Deductive reasoning gives a priori analytic propositions. 
Logical and mathematical propositions are a priori but analytic. 
Not only has modern logic gone against the deductive transcenden¬ 
tal metaphysics, but it also has by better linguistic analysis of sym¬ 
bols for descriptions, classes, etc., made transcendentalism on these 
bases unnecessary. Assumptions of entities at the base of experi¬ 
ence have been brought to the minimum by Russell’s use of Occam’s 
razor which is put down in the principle, “Whenever possible, sub¬ 
stitute constructions out of known entities for inferences to un¬ 
known entities.” Hence the doctrine of substances which stand 
for permanent entities behind the changing experience has received 
a rude shock in the hands of modem logic. Russell, Ayer and 
others on the strength of researches of modern logic have main¬ 
tained a philosophy of unsubstantiality. Modern developments in 
logic have gone against transcendentalism in different ways and 
have favoured the rise of empiricism. 

If metaphysics be built inductively, it will be neither of the 
transcendental realm nor certain. Induction deals with our experi¬ 
ence and propositions got by such means are dependent on ex¬ 
perience for their truth. It will be difficult to demarcate between 
philosophy and science. It may be maintained that philosophy 
studies those more general spheres of experience where science has 
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not as yet reached. Such hypotheses have not as yet reached a veri¬ 
fiable stage, but are merely exploratory. Philosophy in this sense 
will be less reliable than science. But such attempts though 
humble may not be without use. 

All the above conclusions may be seriously affected if the 
term truth be interpreted differently from its normal use. There 
is systematic ambiguity in the use of this term. A careful analysis 
of its different uses in language is necessary. Some speak of truth 
and reality as being the same and of truth being a matter of self- 
realization. Here truth surely does not have the same meaning as 
what true means in the statement ‘The Prime Minister 
of Burma is U Nu,’ is true. The truth that we are speak¬ 
ing of, namely, of synthetic propositions, is always charac¬ 
teristic of a symbolic situation. Truth is a characteristic of know¬ 
ledge or in other words of proposition. Here we must distinguish 
between the meaning and sign of truth. When we speak of con¬ 
sistency in connection with truth, we are thinking of a sign of truth 
and not about the meaning of truth, if this truth be of synthetic 
propositions. Similarly with the pragmatic standard. When we 
say that what works is true or what satisfies is true, we do not 
mean these things by truth. They are the means of finding out the 
truth. Correspondence in some sense is the very essence and mean¬ 
ing of truth of synthetic propositions. Analytic propositions only 
assert formal truth where truth merely means consistency. All 
synthetic propositions must terminate in some experience which 
alone shall determine their truth. Logical empiricism is far nearer 
the truth when it says that what verifies the proposition is what the 
proposition means. The conclusion is that not only no test has been 
devised to test the truth of a priori synthetic proposition, but fur¬ 
ther we cannot conceive of what a synthetic proposition may mean 
except in terms of some experience which may determine its truth 
in some sense of correspondence. 

What about the ethical propositions? The old naturalistic 
view that they are a posteriori synthetic propositions like the pro¬ 
positions of natural science has been very ably and finally refuted 
by Moore, Hartmann and others. That they are not generalizations 
rom experience is evident from the fact that experience can and 
does provide contrary cases. That they cannot be identified with any 
actual psychological or sociological process is evident from the fact 
hat moral values of such processes may be questioned. If rightness 

the ri°b? eSS te f by S ° me natural P roeess ' we cannot question 
the tightness or goodness of this process. But we do question Hence 
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the ethical process cannot be identified with any natural process. 
Hence ethical propositions are a priori and if they give us real 
knowledge they have to be synthetic. Logical positivists deny that 
they are genuine propositions. Morality deals with choice and this 
is selection and merely dependent on our attitude. Morality is a 
matter of action and not of knowledge. 

Let us now proceed to Indian philosophy to find more light in 
the matter. The general Indian view is that we cannot know the 
super-sensuous by reason. We find complete absence of the ratio¬ 
nalist and the Hegelian conception of the role of logic in giving us 
knowledge of the super-sensuous reality. One principal reason 
perhaps is that the inductive and the deductive logical 

processes were never separated in Indian thinking. Hence 

the necessity and certainty of deductive logic never im¬ 
pressed Indian minds. Natural knowledge as well as ma¬ 

thematical knowledge had not taken up forms of deduc¬ 
tive systems of modem mathematical and scientific know¬ 
ledge. Reason, conceived as both inductive and deductive, lead to 
different conclusions all of which could not be true at the same 
time. The Carvakas had exposed the weakness of inductive gene¬ 
ralizations fully. Modem logical empiricists will fully agree with 
them in their criticisms of inductive generalizations. This shows 
that the world including science faces the future on faith. The Car¬ 
vakas accepted only sense perception as evidence. As soul, God 
and the transcendental worlds are not known through sense per¬ 
ception their reality was denied. The Buddhists do give lip service 
to reasoning. But by their very theory of reality, reasoning has 
fictitious value. Only the ever changing particular is real. There 
is no identity between individuals. There is only similarity. Hence 
reasoning depending on universals cannot be anything more than 
fictitious. The Buddhist logicians did find out that some of the uni¬ 
versal major premises were identities which are not got by induc¬ 
tive generalization and that their contradictories involve contradic¬ 
tion. But this was not further pursued. The Buddhists further 
maintain that we should not deal with indeterminable questions. 
This means that where the truth of the conclusions about a certain 
question cannot be determined, it is useless to discuss about the 
answers to such questions. It is very much in line with the posi¬ 
tion of logical empiricists about a priori synthetic propositions. On 
the basis of this attitude the Buddhists maintained their anti-meta¬ 
physical attitude. But they also fought against the idea of perma- 
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nent realities like soul and God on the basis of their doctrine of 
unsubstantiality. The transcendentalists bring in the idea of per¬ 
manent substance behind the changing states to explain these 
changing states. Logical development of this view of trying to 
explain the changing by means of the permanent underlying leality 
is seen to end in the denial of the reality of the changing in the 
philosophy of Advaita. Hegel also in trying to relate the perma¬ 
nent and the changing has to deny the ultimate validity of the law 
of contradiction. The attempt to explain the changing by relating it 
to the permanent underlying reality is beset with unsolvable logi¬ 
cal difficulties. We cannot conceive of how the permanent can be 
related to the changing. If the permanent is related to the chang¬ 
ing, then it will itself have to undergo modification. If self is per¬ 
manent, then that self is neither a Karta nor a Bhoktd. It becomes 
merely a Sdksin. The real self that we know of is both a Karta and 
Bhoktd. If God is the creator and controller of the universe, he 
will be subject to modification. Hence God and soul conceived as 
permanent and abiding substance are no real explanation of the 
visva prapanca or the changing paiica-skandha which only are the 
real direct objects of experience. Samkara has criticised the Baud- 
dhas for maintaining that the present moment is not identical with 
the past moment. But if the present moment be identical with the 


past moment, there cannot be difference, change or movement But 
change is real. We cannot deny the changing actual for some ficti¬ 
tious reals. In maintaining the theory of asatkdrya-vdda, the Bud¬ 
dhist need not maintain that existence comes out of non-existence. 
The present existence has continuity with the past existence 
but they are not identical. But the Buddhists, who have 
been responsible for denying substances and transcendental 


entities like God and soul, have appealed to the super- 
sensuous knowledge for establishing the doctrine of other 
worlds, rebirths, etc. Carvakas alone were truly this- 
worldly. As fish has bones, the world has suffering and 
imperfections. As we do not know of any other world, we should 
mould and enjoy this world. The other Indian systems are pessi- 
mishc of this fife and are looking to another perfect world. But 
Indian philosophy has never claimed to know the super-sensuous 
y reason. It has appealed to supersensuous perception for such 
knowledge. The mistake of European philosophy about the capa- 
«ty of reasorung to know the super-sensuous was never committed 
m Indian philosophy. Nevertheless it held to its super-sensuous 
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ed in language is full of contradiction and does not make sense. 
Further there is a very great divergence even amounting to contra¬ 
diction in what is claimed to be got by super-sensuous perception 
by the different groups. If non-contradiction is a sign of truth, 
then all of them cannot claim to be true. If they are perceptually 
got, they cannot be contradictory. They are contradictory. Hence 
we have to doubt their perceptual character. It is quite 
in place here to mention the Mimamsaka criticism of 
Yogi-pratyaksa. As the external senses cannot come in contact 
with the distant objects in time and space and mind can inde¬ 
pendently of the external sense organs produce only experiences 
of pleasure and pain, these experiences cannot be perceptual. The 
Yogic experience is either perceptual or illusory. The conclusion 
is evident. The dependence of consciousness to the mind and the 
senses was also fully appreciated by Nyaya philosophy when it 
denied consciousness to the soul when disjoined from the mind 
and the senses. We are condemned to this predicament, namely, 
we cannot imagine any knowledge of objects which is not in terms 
of sense-perception. Further we cannot think of knowledge except 
through mind-body organism. 

Logical empiricism is one with Carvaka in denying the l-eality 
of dharma and moksa as purushartha. A good many logical empiri¬ 
cists and Carvakas question the validity of the laws of natui'e. 
Bauddhas differ from the logical empiricists on both the points. 
Bauddhas maintain the absoluteness of the laws of nature. Life is 
based on the anticipations about the future. Science will come to 
grief if the validity of natural laws are questioned. But science 
also must adopt a more humble attitude. The logical empiricists 
and Carvakas have exposed the weak basis of scientific laws. They 
are not logically guaranteed. Venture into the future is an act of 
faith. It is more x-easonable to think of them with some logical 
empiricists and some Carvakas as probabilities. Bauddhas further 
maintain the reality of dharma and moksa (even Jivanmukti ). 

The view of the Mimamsakas about religion and morality will 
conform to the logical positivistic view. Religion and morality are 
not matters of truth or knowledge. They are concerned with impe¬ 
ratives, that is, action. If you want this, do this. Their criticism of 
Vedanta from the moral and religious points of view will find full 
favour with the logical empiricists. The aim of religion and mora¬ 
lity is not to know the truth but the realization of certain goals. 
Hence there are no ethical and religious propositions. There are 
only ethical and religious imperatives. 
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To sum up, it may be said that transcendantalism and substan- 
tialism have received a rude shock from modern logic. The view 
that philosophy gives some higher knowledge and more certain 
knowledge than scientific knowledge has met with the same fate. 
Reason and logic have been dethroned from their high pedestal. 
Empirical trend in philosophy has been very much strengthened. 
Philosophy as analysis is justified. Speculative philosophy has 
to take even a more humble position than that of science. Human 
knowledge which is real is relative. There is no method of having 
synthetic propositions with absolute certainty. Relativity of such 
knowledge has been established. So even science can claim only 
probability. So far as the European development of this empirical, 
anti-transcendental and insubstantial view is concerned, it has 
also been accompanied by the denial of the ultimate reality of 
morality and religion. But Indian tradition shows that this is not 
necessary. Bauddha philosophy while principally maintaining 
these attitudes have maintained the reality of morality and reli¬ 
gion. Philosophy should not be merely a theory of knowledge. 
It should also provide a theory of living. 

We shall now try to find out the shortcomings of this modern 
empirical position which seems to have made out a very strong 
case for itself. Neither philosophy nor science can claim that it is 
building something on a basis involving no assumption. But every 
one must agree that we want to assume as little as possible and that 
we would prefer assumptions which appear most likely. But the 
assumptions must be sufficient to include all our experience. The 
term experience seems to have been very narrowly interpreted. 
Experience does not only supply the factual situation. The moral 
is as much part of our experience as the factual. Things do not 
remain the same. What is a fact now was not a fact earlier. What 
will be a fact in the future is not a fact now. There is constant 
becoming and ceasing to be. The world is an evolutionary, histori¬ 
cal world. The world when it began had certain possibilities and 
the possibility was in several directions. Without these possibilities 
things would have remained static. Change, movement and hence 
progress and regress are possible because of these possibilities. 
This is necessary for science itself. Applied science studies about 
the possibilities of things and with this knowledge controls the 
processes of nature to make actual certain possibilities and to stop 
certain other possibilities. At every moment a thing faces alter¬ 
native possibilities which it never faced before and will never face 
later. If the thing is inorganic the external circumstances will 
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determine the direction in which the thing will proceed. If it is 
an organism, then according to its developed stage the decision 
will be more and more internal. We must not think of these possi¬ 
bilities as mere logical possibilities. Experience alone can inform 
us as to the possibilities of the things. Hence we are not consider¬ 
ing here mere a priori possibilities. Experience is the basis for 
anticipating them as well as verifying these anticipations. It is 
being constantly done in science. We must not think that these 
possibilities lie in the actual as dormant states hidden behind the 
actual in the things. The tree does not lie hidden in the seed. It 
is not unfoldment. If we think of the process as unfoldment, it will 
lead us to a new foim of the fallacy of transcendentalism or sub¬ 
stantiality. We must conceive of the actual as emergent. The 
reality of change, movement and progress requires us to maintain 
the theory of asatkarya vada. What we really experience is the 
series of changes. The world is the totality of processes. What 
we have expounded above of the possibility is what is needed 
by science for the explanation of its own processes. As everything 
in the world, at least of science, is constantly changing, the laws 
are verified not by the facts which suggest them, for they have 
ceased to exist, but by the facts which emerge in the future and 
which were mere possibilities at the time the laws were suggested. 
The future is not actual now nor is it subsisting in any transcen¬ 
dental world. Still the present facts are some basis for their antici¬ 
pation in the future. Hence even if science confines itself to facts, 
it has to introduce the notion of possibility to explain the factual 
processes. If this much be granted the case for moral and religious 
phenomena do not look so hopeless. 

Unnecessarily the a posteriori and the a priori have been so 
sharply contrasted. The realm of values and the realm of facts are 
not separated in the given. That is the great mistake of transcen¬ 
dentalism. When once they are separated, then all the difficulties 
arise. We have to find justification for the reality of such a tran¬ 
scendental realm which is very difficult as we have already seen. 
Even if we succeed in proving its reality, it becomes difficult to 
justify actual moral practice which requires connection between the 
two realms. The transcendentalists, had accepted the conclusions of 
science and were trying to adjust the reality of moral and religious 
phenomena to the scheme of science. The realm of science has no 
place for morality, as by theory the realm of science is controlled 
by the law of cause and effect. This is the difficulty of Kant. By 
theory he had excluded the moral from the phenomenal. Man be- 
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comes divided into two worlds, phenomenal and noumenal. without 
a bridge between them. But this is falsification of the given sit¬ 
uation. We must be aware of the abstraction of the scientific theory 
from the given. Science involves abstraction. All knowledge for 
that matter has to be abstract. But we must be conscious of this 
abstraction. The scientific theory does justice to only one aspect 
of the given. The scientist is as much guilty of one-sidedness as 
the transcendentalist. Whitehead has rightly pointed out this 
fallacy. 

The given has both a factual aspect as well as a vaiuational 
aspect. That which is a fact may also have a value either positive 
or negative. But morality is not satisfied with the actual positive 
values. It is also dissatisfied with the actual negative values. It is 
interested in replacing the actual negative values by positive 
values and also adding to the present amount of actual positive 
values. Where are these possible values? They lie in the possibili¬ 
ties. Can we verify value judgments? Yes, we can. Value judg¬ 
ments are not truth judgments. Hence the verification here is not 
like truth judgments. Value judgments are appreciative unlike 
truth judgments which are descriptive. But there is objec¬ 
tivity in this appreciation. On these judgments of apprecia¬ 
tion, we have value judgments which are imperatives. So in mora¬ 
lity there is consciousness of value, impelling us to turn 
what is merely ideal or what is merely a norm into actuality. 
Before being turned into actual, it is merely possible. Whether 
they are really possible of actualization is being constantly veri¬ 
fied. We feel the values of the actual and the possible. Values 
are known through feeling. Value judgment are not a priori 
in the sense of being completely independent of experience. Nor 
are they a posteriori in the sense of being generalized from expe¬ 
rience and verified by experience. As a thing can have yellow 
colour or not have yellow colour and the yellowness can be per¬ 
ceived, in the same way a thing may have positive or negative 
value and it can be felt. If no a priority is required for perceptual 
judgment, then no a priority is required for value judgment too. 
Here a priority refers to approaching experience with standards got 
independently of experience. It may be objected that there is 
diversity of opinion in this case. That holds for scientific proposi¬ 
tions too. Different people in the course of history have believed 
different things about scientific propositions. Even now the majo- 
rity of the people are in ignorance about so many indubitable selen¬ 
itic truths. As people, when they are trained scientifically, come 
C. 9 
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to realize the truths of scientific propositions, so also in matters of 
morality people are being constantly trained to feel what they 
did not feel before. No reform would have taken place without 
this belief in the objectivity of values and the pos¬ 
sibility of feeling of these values by others when pointed out to 
them. The final solution of the problem must be through analysis 
of our moral consciousness. When we analyse our moral conscious¬ 
ness we shall find that we approve an action because we consider 
the action to be right objectively and independently of our per¬ 
sonal attitudes. We never for a moment feel that we are creators 
of values. The very significance of moral consciousness would be 
lost to us if we were to interpret it so. Values may be actualized 
or may be merely possible. But in both cases values are indepen¬ 
dent of our attitudes. They can be felt by all people with proper 
training. But it may be asked, “What is the status of these possible 
values?” The answer is that they have the same status as the 
would be facts of the future. If a subsistent and transcendental 
realm be not required for the would be facts in the future, such 
a realm is superfluous for values too. 

Scientific determinism stands against morality. Determinism 
however is a theory and not a matter of experience. Further the 
very idea of applied science contradicts this theory. Determinism is 
fatalistic and pessimistic about human effort to alter. But applied 
science believes that man can control the forces of nature and alter 
the world in which he lives for good or bad. Even science 
is modifying the theory in quantum mechanics. The belief in law 
is an assumption to explain the predictable portion of experience. 
Experience may have unpredictable portions. This belief of law 
holds for mass of matter but not for minute matter. Laws for 
minute matter represent averages. They give statistical probabi¬ 
lity. Science itself is more and more conceiving all laws in the 
pattern of statistical probability. If that be true of inorganic 
matter how much more it must be true of the different levels of 
organisms where actions become more and more spontaneous. 
Hence the consciousness of freedom in the highest organisms like 
man need not be illusory. There is no necessity to modify our fac¬ 
tual consciousness of freedom to suit the theory of scientific mecha¬ 
nism. Freedom is as much given as any other data of experience. 
It is true that this freedom is limited by the facts around us as 
well as by the possibilities before us, but in some very real sense 
at every moment we are faced with real decisions on which the 
changes of our lives and the changes in our environment are to 
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some extent dependent. Logical empiricism has fought against the 
intellectualistic philosophy but not sufficiently the intellectualism 
of science. Science turns evei-ything into object. Man is an animal, 
an object and hence part of natui'e. Nature is objectively studied 
and along with it man is also objectively studied. But that is not 
all of man. Man is as much a subject as he is an object. For man 
his subjective nature if not more important is at least as important 
as his occupying an objective place in the scheme of nature. Exis¬ 
tentialism removes the remaining defects of over-intellectualism 
from logical empiricism. How much more we feel at home when 
we read the statements of existentialism. There is choice. 
Hence there is freedom. “What is at the very heart 
and centre of existentialism, is the absolute character of 
the free commitment, by which every man realizes him¬ 
self in realizing a type of humanity—a commitment always under¬ 
standable, to no matter whom in no matter what epoch—“ . . and 
places the entire responsibility for his existence squarely upon his 
shoulders.” “....that man is, before all else, something which 
propels itself towards a future and is aware that it is doing so.” 
“....Life is purposive.” This is the most important fact which 
men must realize. We are fashioning the world. It is a great res¬ 
ponsibility. We can make or mar not only our future but also of 
the world. It brings in anxiety. Who is not anxious about the 
iuture? Men with responsibility are always anxious. However we 
may believe in realities like God, still we have to abandon to our 
own decisions and efforts for our future. We can finally rely only 
upon what we can achieve. Even if there be no certainty of the 
final outcome of our efforts to mould the world in accord with what 
we desire, we have to act. Life is a venture on faith and without 
faith life will not be a venture. Let us do our best. These are real 
depictions of our actual living and deals more adequately with the 
experience of life. We do not know of the realm of essences. We 
do not know God. But we know we are. We know we are fashion¬ 
ing our lives and our world according to our purposes. We do not 
know whether we shall succeed. But we are proceeding with opti¬ 
mism. Existentialism is not postulating any transcendental 
realm essences, but faces all the problems of life heroically. It 
is not facing the world alone. We not only make or mar our own 
individual future, our actions affect our societies our world and 

may be our universe. We are working in a social medium. The 
effort is a group effort. 

The moral aspect of man is the most fundamental thing about 
man and also the most fundamental thing for him. Life is to be 
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interpreted in social rather than in purely individual terms. This 
was not done in the old systems of morality and religion. They 
sought to bring about the moral perfection of the individual. They 
sought to bring salvation for the individual. Modern age has fully 
grasped the value of the social goal. All efforts of modem age are 
to improve the society. The old religions did point out the 
necessity of group ideal. The Christians have the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. The Mahayana Buddhists have the Bodhisattva 
ideal where salvation of all men is necessary for one’s own sal¬ 
vation. But the emphasis is on one’s own salvation which is not 
the case with the spirit of social service of the present day. Every 
system of morals or religion is trying to develop a certain pattern 
of individual character as well as a certain social pattern of life. 
The realization that we should seek the values for their own sake is 
also quite modern. The autonomous character of moral principles 
is not recognized by the old systems of morality and religion. 
Morality has been the handmaid of religion for a long time. We 
were asked to be moral on extraneous grounds. Such patterns of 
character as well as society have been realized to some extent. 
Some of the patterns have been failures because they are not 
sufficiently based on the knowledge of the workings of the indivi¬ 
dual minds as well as the workings of the group mind. 

As all traditions have a mixture of fundamental truths as well 
as a superstitious structure of theory, religious and moral traditions 
also have the fundamental truths mixed with superstitions. Reli¬ 
gion and morality have not extricated themselves from these super¬ 
stitions anywhere near to the extent which science has done. But 
values in these systems require careful sifting and require to be 
justified on other grounds than those given in such systems. There 
has been little scientific thinking in morality and religion. Religion 
has been a great aid to the attainment of moral goals. The moral 
goals are actually more important. Religion gives us the fundamen¬ 
tal principles which enable us to attain these goals. Religion should 
be conceived as giving us knowledge of vidhis. The Mlmamsakas had 
the right conception of the role of religion when they maintained 
that the Vedas give vidhis. Do this and this shall happen. The 
whole history of the practice of religion is the history of the veri¬ 
fication of these principles. In religion knowledge is subservient 
to action. The Advaita Vedantins are wrong in thinking that the 
purpose of religion is knowledge of ultimate reality. Such 
knowledge may be useful for the pursuit of religious 
goal but the principal thing is achievement. As we have 
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already said the moral goals are final ends, intrinsically 
valuable. Buddhistic psychological ethics with Bodhicitta 
as a goal stands for a proper conception of religion and 
morality. The Kingdom of God on earth is a right goal in the social 
pattern. But there are other equally valid character and social 
patterns revealed by the religions of old. namely. Ram Rdiya of the 
Hindus and Christlike character of the Christians are some fur¬ 
ther excellent social and character patterns worthy of emulation. 
Super-sensuous transcendental realm is either a bait for the sel¬ 
fish, e.g., heaven and hell, or a forlorn hope of the despondent who 
view this world with pessimism. If we are not attracted by charac¬ 
ter patterns and social patterns, then we are still in a primitive 
stage of mind. We require nothing more noble to impel us to action. 
The old morality was dictated. Modem morality is based on proper 
appreciations of values in themselves. 


Religions patronise certain fundamental values and satisfy cer¬ 
tain fundamental demands of life. There is a demand for conserva¬ 
tion of values. Immortality of soul is chiefly postulated 
on that ground. But such a belief is not necessary 
for the consummation of values. Our deeds are immor¬ 
tal. They have permanently altered the society We live in 
our children, we live in human beings whom we have influenced 
and the society which we have altered even though we are physi¬ 
cally dead. We are immortalized by social continuity. Even if 
some form of permanent existence without change was possible, it 
will not be worth the name. It will be fossilized existence. We 
must have the conception of developing personality which requires 
constant change. As the progress of the body requires destruction 

° j- ^ Ce , Us ' S ° the develo Pment of society requires the death of 
mdmdua s. Of course there is no society beyond the organized 
dl yid U als. Similarly there is no person beyond the organized 
mind-body system. We must constantly die to live. This is a phy- 
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character? Public worship whether in groups or individually is a 
means of keeping alive and strengthening religions as social forces. 
Who can deny the revolutionary effect of vicarious suffering on 
human character? Conversion of character is a fact. It is brought 
about by religion. A new consciousness of values has come with 
such a force that the whole personality is altered. Religion seeks 
to change personalities. This change is gradual in some cases and 
sudden in others because of the nature of sub-conscious develop¬ 
ment. Hence in so far as religion is interested in these methods of 
transforming character, it is verifiable. The salvation sought is 
from human suffering and evils of the world. The suffering is all 
due to the psychological background of the mind. Religion brings 
about the necessary psychological change which wipes out human 
suffering. It is because of the presence of passions in our minds 
we suffer. When these passions are removed we have the nirvanic 
state of mind. Liberation is a state of mind. The Hindu concep¬ 
tion of the ideal of Niskdmd Karma is well reflected in the Buddhist 
conception of Kiriya citta. The same attitude is reflected in the 
Christian and Vaisnava attitude of surrender to the will of God. 
All of them stand for certain fundamental mental attitudes. This 
in our opinion is a very passive view of the religious state of mind. 
A more dynamic view is that religion is the struggle of the good 
against the evil forces of life. 

That the religious truths are symbolic is a fact which we often 
forget. The richness of religion is very much due to its being a 
rich store-house of symbolism. They reach deeper into our experi¬ 
encing mind than the ordinary expressions do. If such expressions 
are literally interpreted they are absurd, but when symbolically 
interpreted they are the deepest truths about life. How shall we 
interpret the Christian communion? The Christians are not canni¬ 
bals. The action can not be literally, interpreted. What about re¬ 
surrection? The true resurrection of Jesus is in the hearts of men. 
If we like to interpret the rising of Jesus bodily, everytime a per¬ 
son becomes Christ-like, Jesus rises in body. The resurrection of 
Jesus is for all times to come. The church (the actual organized 
body of his worshippers) may also be interpreted as his body. 
Hinduism is also one of the richest store-houses of symbolism, e.g., 
Krsna Ula, etc. 

But then what about God? There have been religions without 
God as well as soul. Even if we postulate the existence of God 
and soul, how does it help in our religious pursuit? If God is work¬ 
ing out His plan and He is omnipotent, omniscient and all-good, 
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we are mere clogs in the machine of His working. But at the same 
time we cannot lightly dismiss the universal hankering in the human 
mind for God. The burning consciousness of our own imperfections 
as well as the imperfections of our society make us look for the 
ideal self and the ideal society. Men shall become God and 
society shall become heaven. We also need some one on whom 
we can depend as well as one who can assure us of the success of 
our hopes. Nevertheless the unseen God is a projection of our 
ideals. Still it is not totally a chimera. The difference between a 
God who has been from eternity and a God who will be for man is 
that the former conception does away with all the reality of human 
freedom and his own endeavour in the fashioning of the universe, 
and the latter, though it involves a certain amount of uncertainty, 
makes life an adventure where living is real living making room for 
real progress. Most religions have their future God who is to come. 
Even when we think of God as an ideal projection, it is by this time 
more than mere ideal. The ideals have taken shape in flesh. God 
has revealed Himself thx*ough flesh in the historical process and is 
still doing so and will be doing so in the futui*e, progressively re¬ 
vealing His perfect self. The reality of God is felt as real through 
the lives of Rama, Krsna, Jesus, etc. That is all what we know of a 
living God. God who can influence man must be a living God. 
This God lives in the hearts of men. If He is working, He is working 
through men and groups of men. Hence a living religion does not re¬ 
quire a transcendental realm for the reality of its God. God is one 
with us, suffers with us and works through us. God is one with 
the human ethos. God is not pushing us from the past, He is cal¬ 
ling us from the future. The real truth of life is not ‘Aham Brahma 
asmi”. “Aham Brahma bhavisyami” is better. Still it is selfish. 
“Ayarn prthivi svargam bhavisyati” is the inspiring ideal. This is 
the mission of our lives, of our society, of humanity. Christian 
soldiers march on, conquering the obstacles of this life and fashion- 
ing it to your hearts’ desire. We do not know of any other place 
more real than this world and any other goal worthier than the 
above. To live is to become. The moment we cease to become we 
cease to live. Religion and morality are not experiments with truth. 
They are modes of appreciation of values and experiments with the 
actualization of these values as goals in this world. We have tried to 
adjust morality and religion on the basis of what we know of the 
world. Even from what we know, religious and moral goals have 
to find a place in our philosophy to make our fives significant. But 
xn this belief besides knowledge there is faith. Even scientific know¬ 
ledge itself involves faith. Every venture including scientific ven- 
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ture is on the basis of faith. But faith has a much more central and 
fundamental place in moral and religious pursuit. Without faith 
by mere knowledge we cannot live. But faith perhaps disappears 
at the very moment knowledge tries to understand it. Hence reli¬ 
gion will always be bound to an anchor which philosophy or science 
cannot investigate. It is a surrender to inscrutable mystery. 

This is an attempt in a humble way to enunciate a probable 
empirical view where moral and religious experiences can find their 
due place among the other experiences of life in a dynamic way. 
This attempts to be a hypothesis with the least number of assump¬ 
tions. The spirit of this paper is the same as that of Russell, namely, 
not to multiply entities beyond necessity. But at the same time it 
hopes to find explanation for all our experiences and to give a view 
which makes life appreciative and dynamic. Life is a significant 
and active process. Let us end by thinking about these two verses 
from the Bhagavad Gita: 

karmanaiva hi samsiddhimdsthitd janakadayah 
lokasamgrahavievapi sampasyankartumarhasi. 

[Verily, by work alone, Janaka and other (great souls) at¬ 
tained perfection. Also just from the point of view of benefiting 
mankind, thou shouldst perform action. (Translated by Swami 
Paramananda) ]. 

saktah karmanyavidvamso yathd kurvanti bharata 
kuryadvidvdmstathdsaktascikirsurlokasamgraham. 

[O descendant of Bharata, as the ignorant (who are attached 
to results) work, so also (with the same fervour) the wise should 
act, devoid of attachment, being desirous to help mankind, {Ibid) ]. 
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Naturalism and Values 
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by 

S. C. Biswas 
Allahabad 

That one of the notable characteristics of present-day philoso¬ 
phy is its constant reference to values will probably be granted by 
all. More recently, however, there has been a strong tendency to 
claim for values, as the organising principle of reality, a centrality 
and universality which is unique. “It may be said to express the 
entire culture and philosophical situation”, we are told. Opinions 
however, vary from accrediting it as being the greatest philosophical 
achievement which is likely to overshadow all other interests for 
some time to come to that of contemptuously referring to it as “the 
theme of no end of philosophical vagarizing.” But whatever it is, 
the fact remains that both the eulogists as well as the critics have 
been quite prolific in discussing values and thus giving it that con¬ 
sideration which has already won it a place of central interest in 
modem philosophy. It signalizes the birth of a set of new cate¬ 
gories which alone seem competent to cope with the demand made 
upon contemporary thought by the unique issues of modern axio¬ 
logy. Many complicated and here-to-fore unresolved problems are 
receiving new clarifications. Indeed, it has resulted in what may 
generally be called a transvaluation of values. Thus, “this glib 
use of the lingo of values” is now without significance. The value- 
concept has proposed a change both in the general cultural situation 
as also in the scientific situation. Dewey rightly reminds us that 
the fundamental problems of modem philosophy is the relation of 
science to our values. “Value theory is the ‘live’ subject” as another 
critic cleverly puts it “in ‘post depression’ trans-atlantic philo¬ 
sophy .” 1 Thus the dynamic of our thought today can no longer be 
adequately characterised by calling it either ontological or natural. 
It is m a very fruitful sense axiological. 

1. Muirhead: Contemporary British Philosophy, Vol. II. 
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But the importance of the problem need not make us blind to 
the ambiguities to which the word ‘value' is amenable and the many 
misunderstandings to which these have resulted. Yet one can 
safely assert that the most fundamental problems of the value 
philosophy follow from the patent contrast between instrumental 
and intrinsic value. If the nature of instrumental value is to shift 
from one order to another, is it ever possible for us to step out of 
this circle of relativity and to reach a kind of value which may be 
called ultimate and absolute? Are there really such substantive, 
objective, real, superpersonal, absolute values? The real issue in 
its ultimate analysis therefore turns out to be an unresolved dual¬ 
ism between the “subjective” and “objective” value concepts. The 
question is, to put it more plainly, are values irresistibly given like 
the ratio of a diameter to a circumference? Or, are they only pass¬ 
ing variables, essentially mind-dependent, in particular human 

situations? 

In the strictest sense value is an indefinable concept. We can¬ 
not adequately and logically speak of it as a thing, or as a quality, 
or even as a relation. Its nature may however be understood by 
conceiving its relation to being. It neither is nor is not but ought 
to be.” It rests midway between being and nonbeing. The “ought 
to be” is objective. Yet it is “objective” not in the language of 
common parlance. It is so only in a special sense. Objectivity con¬ 
sists in being “independent of the individual who thinks, but at the 
same time to be dependent upon the necessary ways of thinking, to 
be dependent upon thought in a more ‘fundamental’ way.” Thus 
according to the idealistic interpretation values are objective in 
being thought-dependent but not subject-dependent. They are 
non-sub jective. 

Thus values are not intrinsically relative to persons or to desires 
or interests. They can no longer be considered as just a kind of 
tertiary qualities over against the primary and secondary—man¬ 
made additions to reality. Here we have already turned upon 
moral values. Personality is the sine qua non of morality—a thing 
has value only in so far as it serves the ends of persons. But what 
is a person? To be a person is to have an intrinsic value. A person, 
wherever he is and in whatever sense we take him, is an end in him¬ 
self. Thus the fullest realisation of a person—or self-realisation— 
is the one intrinsic value to which all others are instrument^. “That 
alone is ultimately and intrinsically valuable that leads to the de¬ 
velopment of selves, or to self-realization.” 
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The crucial question therefore is the right order or organisa¬ 
tion of values in the realisation of the self. Yet, is it not a still 
more subjective position than what it intends to refute? Are not 
values relegated, once and for all, in the persons or selves? But a 
self, it is answered, is a transcendent reality. A person is one who 
is a member of a spiritual world. Here, in this world, the intrinsic 
values are grounded. The confirmation of the conviction that man 
is a spiritual self consists in the correspondence of the valuing con¬ 
sciousness with the degrees of self-realisation. Thus values aie not 
subjective but transcendent. They belong to the realm of essence— 
a region where the eternal are. Here then is the metaphysical 
foundation of value. As the source of all intrinsic value the per¬ 
fection of God is often mentioned. In God all human values find 
confirmation. 

The naturalistic preeminence in the recent past is directly ac¬ 
counted for by the significant changes in the intellectual climate of 
the preceding years. The onward march of modern Science was 
ever increasingly making itself felt on all sides. Basing itself on 
facts, and nothing but facts, it was dealing out ruthless decrees on 
those branches of human knowledge which tell us not what the 
world is, but what we should like it to be. It is only the physical 
and not metaphysical,—the empirical the factual or the natural, and 
not the ideal or supernatural, which determines the real. 


Science has marched on with unabated strides. Here the 
milestones are easily recognised in the form of two revolutions in 
the field of physics: the phenomenal success of the theory of rela¬ 
tivity, and the new outlook regarding atoms and quanta of elec¬ 
tricity. In the field of mathematics progress has been recorded 
successively through arithmetization of geometry and the logiciz- 
ing of arithmetic, which very significantly touched the philosophy of 
the infinitesimal. In Geometry, the prestige of the Euclidian posi¬ 
tion had begun to be assailed by the new hyperbolic geometry. 
Spherical geometry soon appeared and the Riemannian conception 
of space, through various transformations, finally completed the 
identity of geometry with physics. 


But this rapid progress has not been in any way friendly to 
man s dreams and aspirations. The mathematico-physical sciences, 
on the whole, are prone to reduce individuality, without residue, 
to ax, ephemeral consequence of the blind junctions of quantitative 

J Ind ' VldUality ' in other words, is not primordial; it is 
essentially derivative. Nature, as usual, is inimical to man-a 
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purposeless and meaningless process “blind to good and evil reck¬ 
less of destruction.” 2 

What then becomes of values from this essentially naturalistic 
stand point may be guessed without much difficulty. Naturalism 
means an outright rejection of the transcendental conception of 
values. Values are not unique residents of a unique realm of 
essence, for there is nothing beyond nature. If reality is coexten¬ 
sive with nature, the truth of value consists in being natural, and 
not spiritual. Values are natural experience generalised. They 
are experiential, empirical, inductive. 

The naturalistic stand-point of value is, therefore, fundamen¬ 
tally empirical. But the empirical is variously resolvable into psy¬ 
chological or biological, sociological or evolutional. First the ethi¬ 
cal is reduced to the psychological. In the valuational language, 
the good is desired or that which is desired is good: ‘desire’ is a 
psychological term and ‘good’ is an ethical one. Naturalism regards 
both these as coextensive, and the former as defining the latter. 
The good or right may also be defined, not in terms of will or 
desire, but in terms of feeling—feelings of approval and disappro¬ 
val. But a more significant view is possible here which seems to 
incorporate the above two. The motor-affective attitude may be 
said to constitute value. In a somewhat technical (and obviously 
much wider than the usual) sense the word ‘interest’ is used to 
express this attitude. Value is identical with interest. It is just a 
relation between any object and the interest which that object 
satisfies. Interest simply means “a subjective liking and dislik¬ 
ing, 3 including also their derived or dispositional forms”. Whenever 
any interest is fulfilled, there arises value, and when it is foiled 
there is negative value. The natural attitude of favour or disfavour 
with which we view things is our positive and negative interest 
which create corresponding positive and negative value Hence, 
value simply means object of interest. It is a relational quality. 
In general, the two terms of the relation are consciousness and its 
object. Thus value is essentially a subject matter of psychology. 

But value need not be restricted to the relation of conscious¬ 
ness only. It must be extended below the level of consciousness. 
Even the ‘interest’ need not only mean human interest or that ol 


2. Cf. also by Russell: Mysticism and Logic (Pelican), page 57. 

3. By liking and disliking it is here meant attitudes like ove an 

hope and fear, and so on. 
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higher animals. It may quite properly be used in regard to the 
phenomena of positive and negative photo-tropisni in plants, for 
instance. It refers to the living phenomena in general. Hence, the 
approach may more aptly be termed as biological rather than psy¬ 
chological, unless, of course, we are prepared to obliterate the line 
between life and mind. ‘Bias’, therefore, is a more fitting expres¬ 
sion than interest. 

A further step in this direction of infra-conscious extension is 
proposed by recognising the concept of ‘natural election' as the 
final category. Natural election simply indicates the affinity or 
non-difference which one natural thing has for the other. The 
affinity of the iron-filings for the magnet, the non-indifference of 
the crystal towards its environment in the process of crystaliza- 
tion are cases of natural election. This natural affinity which one 
entity has for another, whether living or non-living, therefore, 
constitutes value. It is this electing or prizing or preferring of 
one thing by the other in the natural way that creates value. 4 This 
essentially relational view is thus pluralistic in character and is 
perhaps the widest possible extension of the value concepts. 


The psychological approach to value revolves in the ultimate 
analysis on a purely subjective plane. It entails an unqualified 
individualism and a consequent relativism which are the very 
antitheses of the scientific ideals of objectivity and universality for 
which naturalism strives. This defeated naturalistic ideal is sought 
to be restored by the Sociological approach. Value here is created 
not by individual preference (interest or affinity), but by social 
approval. Not only is society the conserver of values, it is also 
the creater of these values. Hence, for the merely individual is 
substituted the social, so that some measure of universality may 
be said to be gained in regard to the social group concerned. But 
when we flunk in terms of different societies we are back again in 

y and . re ' ativis j m - The evolutional approach is still more 
genera 1 covering lt d the who]e evolutionary process. Valua¬ 
tion is a universal conduct-i.e. natural. The natural is the moral 

minaTed Thl Va ' UeS ’ ^ natura1 ’ are “"locally deter- 
rmnated. They are a posteriori. 

,“ Sm “ obli g ed to a subjectivist view of value But 
subjectivism, whether in the psychological-biological approaches 
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or in the more modified sociological-anthropological-evolutional ap¬ 
proaches, is a thoroughly exploded theory. In the matter of valua¬ 
tion the truth lies in the perpetual refutation of the sophistic homo- 
mensura. Naturalism commits the blunder of resolving the axio¬ 
logical into the natural. Value significance is unique and sui 
generis. It is an indefinable concept. Thus all attempts to trans¬ 
late it in terms of natural properties or psychological attitude is, 
in the very nature of the case, doomed to failure. 

Value can hardly be made merely a matter of attitudes, for, 
it will mean that a value is fundamentally fluctuating and diversi¬ 
fied. But this cannot be so. The very significance of life makes a 
demand for unity. And the demand for unity is a demand for 
objectivity. We are not the creatures of value. It. is quite inde¬ 
pendent of us, and is objectively experienced as the same by differ¬ 
ent people both contemporaneously as well as historically. Our 
desire or attitude thus, does not create value; rather value creates 
desire or attitude in us. 

Values are a class by themselves. They are a priori : their 
truth is independent of experience. Natural laws are always gene¬ 
ralisation from experience, and they depend on it. Hence, the 
attempt to deduce the former from the latter is to commit the 
‘naturalistic fallacy’. Thus values are unique entities—simple and 
irreducible, knowable only intuitively or immediately. In their 
case, “no relevant evidence can be adduced from no other truth, 
except from themselves alone”. Perhaps, their nature can be better 
revealed in terms of wholeness, excellence, perfection. Value con¬ 
sists in a “unique grouping of entities into an unified whole which 
has natural excellence.” 5 They are, thus, significantly timological. 

The nature of the objectivity insisted upon, it must be remem¬ 
bered, is not naturalistic. It is rather of the logico-mathematical 
type. I refer to an extra-experiential truth which is uncreated 
by, and hence quite independent of, the mind. Yet the mathemati¬ 
cal is not essentially identical with the axiological. Mathematical 
laws are necessary and inviolable and they are faithfully followed 
up by existence. Thus they are subject to empirical verifiability. 
Values are not so rigidly restricted. The “ought” necessarily can 
be violated in experience. It is objective in being independent of 
experience. A sort of Platonic or ideal objectivity is thus postu- 


5. This peculiar predicate of organic unity is the “intemality” of value 
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lated—a realm of essence as distinct from the realm of existence. 
This may be called the spiritual and cosmic significance of values. 

But can we make such a rigid division between the realms of 
value and that of existence? A bifurcation here is suicidal be¬ 
cause these two are not really separated in the given. The funda¬ 
mental blunder of all transcendentalism as also of naturalism lies 
in the fatal abstraction which they pursue. The rescue appears to 
lie in the clear recognition of the inseparableness of the two in 
the given through some sort of immanence. 

In reviewing the whole situation we find that we are driven 
to this conclusion of primacy of spirit in value consideration by 
the inherent contradictions and inadequacies of naturalism itself. 
Can we strictly hold to the view that every natural entity—mind, 
life, qualified inorganic structures—is just an accidental product of 
the interaction of spatio-temporal collocations of atomic quanta of 
bare energy? Such an hypothesis is extremely inadequate on the 
face of the infinite richness and complexity which constitute the 
qualified world of individualities. The beginning cannot fully ex¬ 
plain the end, the qualityless the qualified, the featureless nebulo- 
city the detailed meaningfulness of the infinitely featured. A 
theory based on fortuitous variation, a philosophy of pure chance 
must sooner or later fall back on an incipient organisation without 
which the chance occurrences themselves will be entirely mean¬ 
ingless. An Alexander has to believe in a nisus to account for the 
qualified enrichment of his primitive S—T, and a Whitehead has 
to welcome a God as the principle of individuation. It must be 
granted, therefore, that “The patterned dynamic structures of 
atoms, whether minute solar systems or waves, the quantum 
theory and the principle of indeterminacy all point towards the idea 
that the strictly material aspects of the physical order are simply 
the results of our statistical, crude, in-the-lump way of describing 
the behaviours of minute dynamic individual; and that everywhere 
in nature what is real is a dynamic organism”, which can be ex¬ 
plained only in terms of persistent order or organised arrange¬ 
ment. 

On the other hand, the phenomenal success of the theory of 
evolution is more apparent than real. Its popularity lies on the 
fact that we only look at its selected results and not at its entirety. 
When viewed in the latter way it presents an altogether dismal pic¬ 
ture. We have the evidence of a very eminent biologist: “The 
whole multimillennial course of evolution, with its innumerable 
C. U 
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impasse and ciils de sac, its object and tragic failures, would rather 
seem to be one vast monument to their colossal and hesitating in¬ 
adequacy, blindness, and stupidity” 6 Granting that man is an 
animal, we cannot say that he is just an animal. He is a rational 
and a social animal. If man is an organism, he is also, and in a 
much more significant way, a personality—something hyper-orga¬ 
nic. And we shall not be entirely wrong to characterize this 
‘something’ as spirit. Thus, man has values which do not consist 
in pure viability, in being merely organic. They are much more 
adequately described by being called spiritual. 

Our stand in regard to value may be better indicated by pre¬ 
senting it against a wider back ground from which we view it. 
The immediately given, for us, is not isolated. 7 Our immediate 
datum can never remain a “bare thing’’ or a pure “fact”. It always 
appears within a situation which significantly includes other 
factors than its own presence. Because of this, the objects can 
never be mere numerical existents externally related. In other 
words, the mere spatio-temporal context is not the last thing about 
an object—objects are never “windowless”. The purpose or mean¬ 
ing and value which constitute the situation lose their intrinsic 
character unless these themselves are interpreted as having rela¬ 
tions within large structure of purpose and value, and finally 
within a whole cosmic order of purpose and value. Thus, the 
cosmos is a whole of inter-related wholes, and these, though real, 
derive their character, meaning and value from the larger whole. 
And if at this stage it is objected that the meanings and values are 
fundamentally mental and subjective, in so far as they are the 
possessions of human minds, we would simply reply: “these pos¬ 
sessions are discovered and not created by man”. 

Naturalism as such need not be meagre. A properly scientific 
attitude has as much value in science as in philosophy of value. 
What is wanted is a balanced outlook. The conflict between natu¬ 
ralism and philosophy is at bottom a conflict between the facts of 
reality and the logic of reason. Apparently these are different pro¬ 
cedures altogether. “Facts have to be discovered in a painstaking 
research, and many of them remain stubbornly elusive and uncer¬ 
tain. Reasoning must often start with guesses, hypotheses, postu- 


6. M. M. Wheeler, Proc. of the sixth international Congress of Philo 


sophy, p. 91. 

7. See the present writer’s “Knowledge and the 
University of Allahabad Studies, 1952, 


Minimum Sensibilia” in 
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lates based on insufficient evidence”. Facts and reason thus roam 
divergently far afield, but in the final stage there is always a home¬ 
coming The two roads must eventually converge. In the final 
reckoning, it is only the different ways of viewing things. Viewed 
from the stand point of pure factuality all things are on a footing 
of equality: ‘Carbons and chromosomes and consciousness . Axio¬ 
logical viewing is a gradational recognition—a feeling that some¬ 
thing ought to be rather than others. It is viewing according to 
preferableness—higher, worthier and so on. 

Thus, if the naturalist is true to himself he is forced to recog¬ 
nise value in this sense. “The values are there”, exclaims Prof. 
Julian Huxley, “...even the complete mechanist cannot escape 
them. He must acknowledge that the ecstasy of beauty, the over¬ 
powering awe that sometimes seizes upon reflection and the rap¬ 
ture of love, are facts that have utmost value for men.. .We find, 
moreover, that some values are higher than others—there is a 
scale of values. Some are ends in themselves and some only means 
to ends, and the higher among them, by universal consent, are the 
values of truth, beauty, love and goodness.” 

Here we are faced with a set of crucial alternatives. Either the 
movement of the organic and inorganic nature to ideal ends is 
only accidental, tychistic and inherently unintelligible; or else it is 
ultimately meaningful, furnishing significant clues to the proper 
understanding of the entire evolutionary processes. Gradually we 
are driven to the conclusion that the force which constitutes the 
core of evolution and is working through its various forms cannot 
be adequately characterised by taking it to have merely survival 
and adaptive values for its creatures. Rather, and so we are con¬ 
strained to believe, ever more increasingly this force is emerging 
into higher and higher forms of life which have their own intrinsic 
ends. “More and more it becomes clear that that which life is 
driving at is not describable merely as ‘brains’, but rather as spirit, 
in other words, at those values, and consciousness and acknow¬ 
ledgement of values, which we mean when we use this ancient and 
honourable word.” 

From the foregoing, then, it becomes quite clear that the philo¬ 
sophy of spirit in the broader sense is bound up with the question 
of the cosmic status of values. Value has a cosmic significance. 
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ii 

by 

T. G. Kalghatgi 
Dharwar 

I 

Kohler in his ‘Place of values in the world of facts’ describes 
the case against science that his friend vehemently talked. 
“Science”, he said, “was indifferent to the essential problems of 
mankind”. With its immense interest in facts it ignores values. 
“In a great museum of natural history”, the friend had said “I once 
saw a curious exhibit. On a shelf there was a pile of cubes”. 
The sizes of these cubes represented the amounts of the different 
chemical elements in the average adult human being: oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and so forth. This cannot explain the presence 
of a Newton, a Shakespeare and a Milton. This presents in a way 
the conflict between Natural science and values. 

Naturalism is the philosophical generalisation of science. It 
applies the theories of science to the problems of philosophy. When 
the scientist enters the domain of Philosophy, he takes with him 
the traditions and the spirit of science. Prof. Perry writes that 
every age of European thought had its characteristic variety of 
Naturalism. The atomic theory of the ancients, the mechanical 
theory of the seventeenth century and the energetics of recent times 
have, each in turn, presented the general view of life. In the 
seventeenth century, physical science began to emerge definite and 
clear. These sciences became the last word of knowledge. They 
emphasised natural philosophy and the mechanistic view of ilfe. 
Enthusiasm for the sciences turned men away from values. Natura¬ 
lism presented ‘the solid ground of Nature’. All talk of values 
became ‘sophistry and illusion’. A hundred years after Newton, 
Laplace went to present his book to Napoleon. Napoleon said, “you 
have written this large book on the system of the Universe and 
have never mentioned its creator”. “Sire”, said Laplace, “I had 
no need of any such hypothesis". And for centuries, this has been 
the spirit of Naturalism Janies Ward compares the sciences to the 
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town. The town expands, but the country recedes. It will never 
see the country. This spirit leaves the values, like Hecuba, 
foresaken and rejected. Prof. Huxley had said that the progress 
of science meant the extension of the province of matter and 
causation. The consciousness of this great truth ‘weighs like a 
night-mare'. The peculiar force of Naturalism lies in what it 
denies. The ‘other world’ disappears and with it also the higher 
values—God. freedom and immortality. According to David 
Hume, the volume of divinity or the school of metaphysics that does 
not contain experimental reasoning ‘should be committed to 
flames’. 

Mind for Naturalism is nothing but brain function. Love and 
hate are a certain type of physico-chemical disturbance in the 
nervous system and the viscera. Buchner maintained that brain 
is the organ of thought. Truth for Naturalism is a product of 
environmental and temperamental conditions. Hindu mysticism is 
due to the enervating effect of hot climate, and Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism to a disturbed liver. In the beginning of the modern 
era. Thomas Hobbes undertook to explain mind as a case of matter 
in motion. In recent times, Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, Ernest 
Haeckel and Karl Pearson have championed the cause of Natura¬ 
lism in various forms. 


n 

These theories have given a sense of frustration to man. When 
old gods were thrown away there were none to take their place. Men 
lived, in the words of Matthew Arnold, between two worlds, one 
dead and the other powerless to be bom. The need for the revalua¬ 
tion of values was greatly felt. Neitzsche had talked of the 
transvaluation of values. The first world war made the problem 
more acute. Laird says that the value theory may prove to be 
the key that will eventually release all the human sciences from 
their present position of ‘pathetic, if dignified, futility. 

Value is not a new term in philosophy. Descartes used to judge 
things according to ‘la juste valuer’. Kant distinguished between 
market, fancy and intrinsic values. 

There are different theories of values. Naturalism regards 
values and the appreciation of values as subjective. It regards 
Natural phenomena as the primary factors out of which the life of 
the spirit has grown. It interprets life of the spirit with reference 
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to the genesis and development. This view is stated in various 
ways. But it involves the general view that value is dependent on 
the person experiencing it in a way in which we call the objective 
not dependent on the subject experiencing it. It is held that when 
I make a judgement of value, the ground of judgement is a certain 
affective conative experience of my own. When I say that the 
flower is beautiful, ‘it is due to being pleasantly affected by the 

sight of it’. 

But this confuses, as Sorley points out,* the distinction between 
the origin of judgement and its reference. The origin of value 
judgement lies in the affective or conative experiences, but it refers 
to something beyond the individual mind. This judgement of value 
does not mean that the subject experiences pleasure at, or desire 
for the beautiful object, but the object is good or beautiful or worth 
desiring. Value appreciated need not belong to the subject 
appreciating any more than the thing apprehended belongs to the 
mind apprehending it. 

Value has also been referred to interest. Prof. Perry takes 
‘interest’ as the central point. He leads it to biological criterion. 
He said, “that which is an object of interest is eo ipso invested 
with value. An object is valuable when qualified by an act of 
interest.” 1 2 In Prof. Perry’s theory of value the essential concept 
of interest is Intimately connected with biological considerations. 
In defining interest, we fall back upon the action of the organism. 

It is true that values are in a sense subjective. The judgement 
and experience of value is subjective. The ground of the judge¬ 
ment is the affective or conative experience of the individual. 
Values are related to the individual experiences. When I say that 
the sunset is beautiful, the judgement is derived from my ex¬ 
perience of being pleasantly affected by the sight of the sunset. 

But values are objective in the sense that they have 
independent ontological status. Prof. G. E. Moore argued for the 
existence of values independently of any one’s awareness of it. He 
asks us to imagine two worlds, one extremely beautiful and the 
other ugly. He says that it is rational to hold that it would be 
better that the beautiful should exist rather than the ugly. 


1. Contemp. British Phil., Vol. II, p. 250. 

2. General Theory of value Perry: p. 115 
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Hartmann asserts the objectivity and ‘self-existence of values’, 
inspite of ‘value blindness’. “It is as little possible to summon up 
arbitrarily a sense of value as it is to construct a mathematical 
truth arbitrarily’’. In both cases there is an objectively beheld 
existence which presents itself and which the feeling, intuition and 
thought can only follow but cannot dominate. We can experience 
as valuable only what in itself is so. 3 Values may be presented to 
minds without being appreciated. 

Reconciliation between objectivity and subjectivity of values 
has been, in a sense, suggested by Campbell Garnett in his ‘Rea¬ 
lity and Value’. He points out that the assertion that the objects 
have value for some minds that experience them means that ‘they 
have potentialities of value independently of experience’. In expe¬ 
rience these potentialities are realised. “Except as realised in the 
experience of specific individuals, it is what Prof. Whitehead calls 
‘pure potential’ ” 4 And potentialities are powers. A beautiful 
picture is a picture that has the power to contribute to the expe¬ 
rience of beauty. A morally good action is the action that has 
the power to contribute to the moral experience of personality. 
The status of values, he points out, is analogous to that of space 
and sensa. This view of Garnett points to the reconciliation of 
the subjective and the objective status of value from the side of 
experience. But it does not satisfactorily solve the problem of the 
objective reality of value. 

Values are there. Even the thorough mechanist cannot escape 
them. He must acknowledge the ecstasy of beauty and the over¬ 
powering awe at the mighty views of Nature. But the problem 
is how they are there. 

In this, Urban goes beyond Realism and Idealism and talks of 
the ‘validity of values’ and the inseparability of fact and value. He 
says that values are logically primitive concepts. Value is indefin¬ 
able. There can be no existence without value and no value with¬ 
out existence. Reality is neither material nor mental, but a realm 
in which thought and thing, thing and value are inseparable. The 
acknowledgement of this relation is the “condition of philosophic 
intelligibility”. 5 


3. Ethics, Vol. I, p. 227. 

4. Reality and Value : Garnett, p. 167. 

5. Metaphysic and Value : Urban, in Contemp. American Philosophy, 

Vol. n. 
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The question whether values exist depends on the meaning of 
existence. In the broadest sense, we can say that values exist as 
does everything in the world of logical discourse. But in the 
narrower sense, values cannot exist. The feeling of value exists. 
The qualities valued subsist. But values as such neither exist 
nor subsist. “They are simply valid-That is its objectivity . 6 

However, Urban cannot see how fact and value, value and 
existence are related. Many things we cannot see. “But I do see”, 
he says, “that to separate them means ultimate un-intelligibility . 

• He cannot also see how the absolute values are to be grasped in 
totality. But he sees many of these things “in certain moments of 
insight” and these are sufficient to bear the weight of a great deal 
of rationalising. This leads to the mystical point. 

Still, there is the need to transfer values to the ‘more solid 
foundations’ of Realism and Naturalism. 


6 ‘Intelligible World’: Urban, p. 151. 
C. 12 
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It seems to me to be of some importance to open the discus¬ 
sion of the subject with a brief statement of the nature of philo¬ 
sophy. Philosophy is, essentially, a thinking consideration o 
things. It is a reflection on human experience. In seeking for an 
explanation, fair to science and faithful to the values of the human 
spirit, philosophers have been sharply divided through the ages. 
One such fundamental cleavage that has expressed itself in the 
history of human thought, is found in the answer to the question 
of the ‘stuff’ of which the Universe is constituted. Is it matter or 
spirit (idea)? In the words of Urban, “the most deeply marked 
fissure between schools of thought is not, as one might think, bet¬ 
ween Monism and Pluralism, or Realism and Idealism, but the 
gulf between spirit and matter” 1 There are systems of philosophy 
which view the whole Universe in terms of “matter and motion . 
There are equally as many systems attempting to explain the 


whole “choir of Heaven and the furniture of the earth” in terms of 
thought or spirit. These may be described as pure materialism 
or pure pan-psychism. In-between the two have appeared nume¬ 
rous attempts at bringing matter and spirit closer to each other. 
The subject under discussion ‘Naturalism and Values’ is a good 
illustration. What do we mean by ‘Naturalism’? Is it Materia¬ 
lism? Is it evolutionism? Is it a theory which extolls the pre¬ 
eminence of the intellect in opposition to intuitive knowledge. The 
term ‘Naturalism’ applies to every one of these in some sense or 
other. Those who label themselves Naturalists frequently find 
themselves in different camps. In the absence of an agreed defini¬ 
tion of the term, we must content ourselves with a description of 
the common points found in philosophies described as Naturalistic. 
Naturalism is a certain temper and attitude to life as a whole. It 


1. The Intelligible World by Wilbur Urban, p. 293. 
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is essentially based on human experience and reveals a marked 
disinclination to proceed on an excursion beyond the bounds of 
human thought into the ‘Great Beyond’ which is the home of the 
idealist. It is of the “earth, earthy” and is restricted to sensory 
experience. The function of the intellect is confined to the inter¬ 
pretation of the observable and the communicable facts of expe¬ 
rience. Naturalism seeks to explain events in terms of prior causes 
and effects. It attempts to reduce things to their simplest ele¬ 
ments and explain in terms of origins and present effects rather 
than in terms of possibilities, purposes and values. The crux of 
the problem presented by Naturalistic thinking is best expressed 
by Urban. Seeking to explain the “contradiction that pervades 
our entire modern culture, our science and our philosophy, our 
literature and our art,” he says, “I came to the conclusion that 
we are trying to decide whether we are really high-grade Simians 
or whether we are sons of God—In more philosophical terms, whe¬ 
ther our intelligence, reason, and all that these terms connote, are 
really mere biological adaptations or have also a transcendental 
meaning and status.” 2 The purpose of this paper is to throw some 
light on the problem by examining whether the naturalistic hypo¬ 
thesis is an adequate explanation of the facts and values of the 
Universe. 

The earliest form of Naturalism is what has now come to be 
described as ‘crude’ materialism, according to which the whole 
Universe is made up of the stuff of matter. Materialism declares 
that matter is of the essence of things. The world we know and can 
know is the world of atoms and electrons. The human self with 
all its loves and hatreds is nothing but mass particles in motion. 
The scientific analysis of matter to its simplest elements has re¬ 
vealed molecules, atoms and form of energy. The concept of 
energy is itself an hypothesis. Science has not revealed the nature 
of this energy. We are not justified in calling it either material or 
spiritual, unless we define what we mean by these terms. There 
is increasing recognition of the distinctive and qualitative differ¬ 
ences between what is described as matter, life and mind. Though 
‘crude’ materialism is now given up by common consent, material¬ 
ism is still exerting a very effective influence on modern philoso¬ 
phical thinking. Two distinct naturalistic tendencies based on 
enormous advances in modem science and scientific method are 
found in the two schools of philosophical thought: I. Contemporary 


2 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 371. 
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Naturalism, 3 II. “Frank” Materialism. 4 Both these have been 
greatly influenced by the theory of Evolution. We may say that the 
hypothesis of evolution has given a great impetus to the thought 
of our age. It seeks to make philosophy scientific and this-worldly. 
We may proceed to examine these two schools of thought: 

I. Contemporary Naturalism: This new outlook has found a clear 
expression in the recent work “Naturalism and the Human spirit. 
The difficulties of defining the meaning of naturalism have led some 
philosophers to describe it as a method and not as a system of 
metaphysics. All the naturalists are united in the whole-hearted 
acceptance of scientific method as the only reliable way of reaching 
truths about the world of nature, society and man. In the words 
of Sidney Hook, “the least common denominator of all 
historic naturalisms, therefore, is not so much a set of 
specific doctrines as the method of scientific or rational empiri¬ 
cism.” 5 The significance of Naturalism lies not merely in the effi¬ 
cacy but in the unrestricted scope of scientific method. As Miss. 
Levine observes, “The significance of this principle does not lie 
in the advocation of empirical method but in the conception of the 
regions where that method is to be employed. That scientific ana¬ 
lysis must not be restricted in any quarter, that its extension to 
any field, to any special set of phenomena, must not be curtailed. 
This is the nerve of the naturalistic principle. Continuity of analy¬ 
sis can thus mean only that all analysis must be scientific analysis. 
Continuity between the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’, between the ‘phy¬ 
sical’ and the ‘human’, between the ‘biological’ and the ‘logical’, 
signifies that the mode of enquiry into each of these territories must 
be experiential.” 6 

The new or contemporary naturalism is anti-supernatural and 
anti-reductionist in character. It rejects the supernatural world 
over and above the natural. We can no more reduce matter to 
spirit than we can reduce spirit to matter. The world is not 
“nothing but matter” or “nothing but spirit”. “It is what it is in 
all its manifold variety, with all its distinctive kinds of activity.” 7 
Expounding this point of view John Herman Randal, Jr. observes 
Human life in particular displays characteristic ways of action 


3. Naturalism and the Human Spirit, Ed. by Y. H. Krikorian. 

4. Philosophy for the Future, Ed. by Sellars Mcgill Farber. 

5. Naturalism and the Human Spirit, Ed. by Y. H. Krikorian. 

6. Ibid., p. 185. 

7. Ibid., p. 361. 
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which have no discoverable counterpart in the behaviour of any 
other being. Man’s searching intelligence, his problems of moral 
choice and obligation, his ideal enterprises of art, science and reli¬ 
gion are what they inescapably are.” 8 With a firm faith in the 
scientific adventure, contemporary naturalism believes that “We 
are able to erect for ourselves philosophies that can find a natural 
and intelligible place for all human interests and aims and can 
embrace in one natural world, amenable to a single intellectual 
method, all the realities to which human experience points: Sym¬ 
phonies as well as atoms; personality as well as reflex action; re¬ 
ligious consecration as well as the laws of motions or the equations 
of the field theory.” 9 

The contemporary naturalists do not reject the fundamental 
values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. They do not reject even 
the values of God and religion. But they insist that these experi¬ 
ences must be tested and verified “by the carefully built-up body 
of procedures of testing and verifying beliefs which form the 
scientific enterprise.” 10 Such a type of Naturalism “is not so much 
a system or a body of doctrine as an attitude and temper; it is es¬ 
sentially a philosophic method and a programme.” 11 

Before we pass on to the consideration of “Frank” materialism 
it may be pointed out that the new naturalism is definitely an ad¬ 
vance on its earlier expressions. It has certainly given a go-by to 
‘Sacred fancies’ and has made possible an objective and a scientific 
study of the fundamental human values. It has seen the possibility 
of the application of the scientific method to the areas of experience 
from which science as such was excluded. Whether science by 
itself is able to unravel all the mysteries of human existence re¬ 
quires further consideration. 12 

II. ‘ Frank’ Materialism : Another group of modern naturalists 
describe their point of view as “a more subtle and adequate kind 
of materialism. They distinguish themselves from the “crude’ 
materialists by rejecting the all-sufficiency of matter and motion in 
the explanation of the Universe as a whole. Accepting the pri¬ 
macy of matter they recognise a series of evolutionary changes 
giving rise to different ‘emergent levels’. “The principles of phy- 

8. Ibid., p. 361. 

9. Ibid., p. 369. 

10. Ibid., p. 382. 

11. Ibid., p. 374. 

12. More of this in the sequel 
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sics and chemistry necessarily apply but are not by themselves 
sufficient to the biological level . Organised matter reveals in¬ 

tegrative levels of organisation characterised by distinctive laws.” 1 
While contemporary naturalism "is reluctant to commit itself to 
a positive theory of the world, modern materialism endeavours to 
set forth a synoptic view of man and the Universe implicit in the 
sciences at their present stage of development.” 14 On the basis of 
available scientific evidence modern materialism believes "that 
man is inseparable from nature and is the product of a long and 
continuous development from simpler forms of life.” 15 The prin¬ 
ciple of evolution is the chief plank on which modern materialism 
is built up. This theory may be considered with special reference 
to the view of R. W. Sellars who is partly influenced by the views 
of S. Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. All the three thinkers regard 
the principle of evolution as the fundamental basis for scientific 
and philosophic explanation. Announcing himself as the saviour 
of materialism Sellars rejects reductive materialism and plants 
‘change’ in the heart of nature. Nature is not to be regarded as 
something dead and inert. It reveals a structure and an organi¬ 
sation which is dynamic in character. ‘‘New physical systems arise 
in nature under favourable conditions and that these new physical 
systems have properties which are functions of their organisation.” 
“It was thus”, says Sellars, “that I was led on to interpret vital 
systems and a still higher stage of the same, mental or intelligent 
systems. Life is not a non-natural force coming from outside but 
a term for the new capacities of which nature has found itself cap¬ 
able. When certain intimate chemical relations and arrangements 
are achieved, the system can maintain itself under certain condi¬ 
tions of heat and light. And upon this foundation a new experi¬ 
mental process goes on which gradually achieves those capacities • 
of behaviour which we call intelligent.” 15 Sellars agrees with 
Alexander and Morgan that the process of evolution consists in 
achieving higher and higher levels of integration but he distin¬ 
guishes his theory from the other two. “As a frank naturalist” 
says Sellars, “Physical systems are for me ultimate and I have seen 
no reason to postulate an extra nisus of the sort that Morgan and 
Alexander acknowledged.” Nature is for him intrinsically dynamic. 


vin FarbTr hi p S rt. hy ^ ** ** W ' Sellars Jr ' V ' J - McGlU Mar- 

14. Ibid., p. ix. 

15. Ibid., p. xi. 

16. Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 276. 
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“Evolutionary Naturalism” says Sellars, “is a monistic and not a 
dualistic outlook.”” It maintains the primacy of matter over mind. 
Clearly says Sellars, “the field of consciousness reflects integrat¬ 
ed mental systems which themselves are the activities and situa¬ 
tions of the organism. There is mediation and originative integra¬ 
tion all through it. The field of consciousness of any one moment 
is part and parcel of the functioning brain-mind.” 18 Further Sel¬ 
lars observes: “But, consciousness seems to be a web of patterned 
qualitative events rather than a stuff. It is not conserved but 
evanescent, coming and going, but sustained by a slowly evolved 
system of propensities, habits and mind-brain systems.” 18 

According to ‘Crude’ materialism all values are a mere sub¬ 
jective fancy. But Sellars finds room for values as well. Accord¬ 
ing to him “in valuation we are interpreting the object as it bears 
upon our lives, upon our desires, feelings and purposes.” 20 Values 
are relative to human needs and demands. In the words of Sellars 
the concrete agent is the self; apart from the self values are ab¬ 
stractions.” “Our values are human values.” 21 

The many weaknesses of the naturalistic position are felt by 
the naturalists themselves. The notion of evolution which consti¬ 
tutes the basis of naturalistic philosophy is itself undergoing changes. 
Evolution implies systematic and continuous change. In the hands 
of the naturalists, it has come to imply integrative levels of advance 
in which each stage finds something new in the course of events. 
But what is the principle of change? What is it, that makes the 
‘materialistic structure’ of Sellars, or the ‘Space-Time continuum’ 
of Alexander effect the onward-go of events? While Sellars dog¬ 
matically asserts that the essence of matter is change itself, Alex¬ 
ander postulates a nisus towards ‘Deity’ which is in us, the highest 
emergent quality known to us. But what is the basis of this nisus? 
The nisus is something unattained. This principle of change itself 
is an emergent quality. Lloyd Morgan rightly feels the need for 
recognising something more fundamental—a directive Activity. If 
Naturalism is to be made satisfactory Lloyd Morgan believes that, 
we must accept a fundamental principle which acts as a directive 
and relating activity. This is to recognise ends, and purposes as 

17. Ibid., p. 278. 

18. Ibid., p. 279. 

19. Ibid., p. 280. 

20. Ibid., p. 284. 

21. Ibid., p. 285. 
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the directive principles of the Universe. As Urban observes Whe¬ 
ther an intelligible concept of evolution can be formed without 
finality is the real question at issue. Our contention is that it can¬ 
not. Evolution, if it is anything is a form of the intelligible world 
and part of that form is the concept of finality.’ 22 

It is clear that the concept of evolution as employed by the 
naturalists reveals inherent limitations necessitating reformulation 
in the light of the development of science itself and the areas of the 
application of scientific method. 

The philosophy of values attempts to effect a meeting of ex¬ 
tremes of matter and spirit, origin and purpose, fact and value in a 
rational explanation of the Universe as a whole. We must deter¬ 
mine the meaning of the term value and the governing principle 
of its manifestation. The term value admits of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’. 
It does not suggest anything beyond, anything unapproachable. On 
the other hand, it implies something which is woven into the very 
texture of human experience. It is a term which can easily be 
applied to sub-human beings as well as to the Universe as a whole. 

Before attempting to expound the governing principles of value 
and its manifestations, it is necessary to state, however briefly, my 
general standpoint. 23 It is the standpoint of an emergent theory 
of value. The whole universe is looked upon as a process. It is 
the process of the manifestation of reality. The element of strife 
is rooted in the heart of reality as it is rooted in our very life. If 
the activity is looked upon as a value, the arrest of activity may be 
described as disvalue or matter. What arrests the activity is the 
necessary negative element in the life of the spirit. The experi¬ 
ence of the spirit is an experience of supreme value. The Universe 
we live in may be looked upon as an unique manifestation of value. 
But what is value? It is said by the naturalistic and dualistic philo¬ 
sophies that value is purely subjective depending upon human 
needs and interests. It is equally claimed to be essentially objec¬ 
tive in character. The fatal defect in the consideration of the pro¬ 
blem of value is the lack of appreciation of the cosmic significance 
of the value-process, and also the absence of a ‘bi-focal vision’ among 
philosophers. Value is neither subjective nor objective. “In a 
value-experience we have both the subjective and the objective as 
distinguishable elements in an experience which is unique, con- 

22. The Intelligible World by Wilbur Urban, p. 311 . 
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crete and significant. Value is creative emergence. Value springs 
or emerges from a subject-object situation and the emergence of 
value implies a subject of experiences, an objective world order, 
and a certain norm of expectation making apprehension possible. 
Value is not born of our likes and dislikes, of our being pleased or 
displeased. It is something which emerges into being as a result 
of the interplay of subject and object in the concrete situations of 
the world order.” Every value has a forward-looking attitude and 
has the potency to create more value. The very attempt of the in¬ 
dividual to realize his ideals in and through nature, man, and 
human life generates new values. The values that are thus created 
are absorbed in the stream of life and become the basis for the 
emergence of a fresh value.” 24 The value-process is a cosmic pro¬ 
cess. The value described as an emergent is not a mere unrolling 
of the past. It is as described by Lloyd Morgan ‘an emergent nov¬ 
elty’. It is a creative synthesis brought into being by the effective 
“Compresence” of the subjective and the objective factors seeking 
fulfilment. This analysis of value implies that the causation of 
value is teleological in character and that cognitive apprehension 
is essential for the creation of value. If this is true, is there any 
value existing in nature and in life? In the scheme of the Universe 
regarded as a dynamic process, what we call nature, is herself an 
emergent, and at a higher level, nature bursts into life, and life 
into mind. Only at this level they have not attained to the full¬ 
ness of expression that they are capable of. They form a stage in 
the realization of those values that are consciously experienced, 
They may be described as possessing potential value. The fullness 
of value is fullness of being achieved by the process of emergence 
which is ‘‘a creative advance into a richer and richer purposive 
expression. Nature, life, mind, and God are the different phases of 
the manifestation of value. Such a theory of value is no figment 
of the imagination. It is born of experience and is meant to explain 
experience. Reflecting on our own experiences we have learnt to 
understand the essential being of value from the depths of our soul. 
There is a struggle in our nature and it is a struggle to maintain 
and create value. There is a revelation of value experience in three 
main directions and tradition has called these, the true, the good 
and the beautiful. Each of these is a dynamic concept and is never 
present apart from experience. In the words of Joad “the real 
world is primarily revealed to us in the knowledge of value, in 

24. My presidential address. (Social Philosophy Section), Journal of the 
Mysore University, 1948 
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moral experience, in the appreciation of beauty, and in the recog¬ 
nition of truth. But this knowledge is not merely an activity ot 
the mind, but is itself infused with spirit. In other words, it is 
because we are ourselves participators in reality that we are en¬ 
abled to know it.” 25 It is the presence of these values that creates 
a feeling of individuality and a sense of adventure in human life. 
The realization of the famous Trinity of values in one’s own being 
is an unique experience. It may be variously described as peace of 
spirit, bliss or Ananda. 

1. The emergent theory of value sketched above has much to 
recommend it. Such a position is completely in accord with the 
naturalistic view that both science and philosophy should adopt the 
same method—namely, a rational interpretation of the world. But 
there is a difference. While for naturalism thinking or reasoning 
is merely analytical and discursive, our point of view recognizes 
the value of analysis and goes beyond it to a synthetic vision of the 
whole. The function of reason is not merely to analyse sensory- 
experience. It is analytic as well as synthetic. Reason integrates 
the data of the senses and prepares the individual for a more com¬ 
plete understanding and richer experience of the Universe. The 
experience of the senses and of reasoning form a stage in the emer¬ 
gence of intuitive insight through an experience which is imme¬ 
diate, concrete, and significant. There need be no opposition bet¬ 
ween mediate and immediate knowledge, reason and intuition. 
Reason and Intuition may be regarded as the alternative stages in 
the development of knowledge. In the words of Radhakrishnan, 
“Intuition is really the soul of intelligence. The unity, we will be 
able to grasp by means of intuitive insight is the pre-supposition of 
all intellectual progress. Intuition is only the higher stage of in¬ 
telligence, intelligence rid of its separatist and discursive ten¬ 
dencies.” 26 

2. While one can agree with naturalism and modern logical 
positivism that all meaningful statements must be verifiable, it is 
necessary to insist that the scope of the “verifiability principle” 
must be enlarged. Verification need not necessarily be confined 
to sensory-experience. The very principle of evolution as we have 
seen, implies the birth of new meaning and values revealing an order 
of reality hitherto unknown. But the newly discovered order of 
reality—matter or spirit or by whatever name it is called—is not 


25. Decadence, p. 252. 

26. The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy: p. 438. 
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an order of existence which nullifies the earlier phases of experi¬ 
ence—the popular and the scientific. In the words of Urban, “it 
is however characteristic of the ‘higher’ and ‘lower’, in the value 
sense, that not only does the ‘higher’ involve the ‘lower’, but the 
‘lower’ involves the ‘higher’ also. Both are parts of the value scale 
which is non-temporal, the one being as necessary to the other as 
the other is to it.” 27 Along with the emergence of new levels or 
orders of reality there is nothing to prevent the emergence of im¬ 
proved modes of apprehension. Reason supported by sensory- 
experience may ripen into intuitive experience. The ‘principle of 
verification’, rightly understood, implies not merely perceptual 
verification but a higher kind of immediate apprehension, possible 
only to the richly endowed and highly evolved individuals. 

3. Every form of philosophical thinking starts from the auth¬ 
entic facts of one’s own experience. The finite individual lives in 
the connected system of things and persons constituting the world 
order. The development of his personality is conditioned accord¬ 
ing to naturalism, by the natural and the social environment of 
man. But it is necessary to remember that the fundamental urges 
in the depths of our own being hearken to the authentic voice of a 
world of Values which constitutes the basis, the presupposition and 
the completion of the natural. 



27. The Intelligible World: p. 445 
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IV 

by 

P. C. Divanji 
Bombay 

1. Naturalism is one of the philosophical doctrines propounded 
during the Modern period of Western Philosophy, which is usually 
deemed to have commenced in the 17th century as the result of the 
scientific discoveries made by Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and 
Newton, in the 16th and 17th centuries. The person who laid the 
foundation of the movement for giving due weight to the dis¬ 
coveries of science in education was Francis Bacon. But as he had not 
proceeded on strictly philosophical lines the modern period of phi- 
losphy is deemed to have commenced from the time of Rene Des¬ 
cartes, a French philosopher (1596-1650) who distinguished between 
the two spheres of matter and spirit and by doing so reserved for the 
traditional Christian theology the treatment of the subjects peculiar 
to it, namely the nature of the human spirit, the existence of God 
and His relation to the said spirit and nature. Not that he was 
not a sceptic but a limit to his scepticism was set by his inability 
to doubt the existence of his own soul, because he believed that 
since it was by the power of his soul that he could think, the exis¬ 
tence of his doubting soul remained over until the process of think¬ 
ing continued. Cogito ergo sum, (I think, therefore I exist), that 
is how he put down his conclusion after struggling to know the 
truth about existence while remaining in solitude for 24 hours 
The sphere of the human spirit and that of the right course of 
conduct for the human beings, both of which had been dealt with 
by the Bible, having been thus left untouched, the religious and 
ethical values, which were being attached to certain beliefs and a 
certain course of conduct as the result of traditional knowledge 
remained inviolate. Spinoza (1632-77) and Leibniz (1646-1716), 
who followed Descartes in his theory of dualism, developed his 
line of thought in both the directions, the first devoting his atten¬ 
tion to the religious aspect and extending it so as to recommend dis- 
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inclination towards worldly life and to seek “the fulfilment of life’s 
purpose in trying to be in tune with God, who is above all modifi¬ 
cations, which all men and things are”, and the latter perceiving 
in the universe “a pre-established harmony” and finding a scope 
for orderly progress if the principles of “sufficient reason” are 
adhered to. 1 

2. Both of them were continental writers on philosophical 
subjects. While they were busy in their own countries John Locke 
(1632-1704), attracted the attention of the English-knowing world 
by his papers on “Some Thoughts Concerning Education ”, Letters 
on “Tolerance” and an “Essay on Human Understanding”. Al¬ 
though “he was more a man of affairs than a philosopher” and 
therefore looked at everything from the purely human point of 
view, he “distinguished between “the real essence” and “the nomi¬ 
nal essence” of things, which differed from each other”. His Essay 
on Human Understanding was not intended to serve as a treatise 
on the “normative science, a systematic study of rules and laws 
to which thinking should conform.” Nor is it even a logical analy¬ 
sis of human understanding in general or in particular. It is 
rather a description with constant reference to concrete expe¬ 
rience, a survey of an enquiring mind of the nature of human 
experience with some reference to its genetic development and to 
its limitations in respect of knowledge-validity. It is a broad and 
sweeping attempt at reflective self-criticism, at philosophical 
stock-taking by a typical seventeenth-century Englishman.” 2 

3. In the 18th century another Englishman, Bishop Berkeley 
(1685-1753) controverted the materialistic view of reality advocated 
by Locke and set forth in his Principles of Knowledge and Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous the theory that “the world is funda¬ 
mentally not material but spiritual and human beings are essentially 
spirits, interacting with Ultimate Spirit, God, which interaction is 
mediated by sensation and may be regarded as “direct” and there¬ 
fore not requiring the intermediacy of matter.” 3 “What is gen- 
nuinely objective in our ideas is thus not the sensory elaborations 
characteristic of our human ways of perceiving but the signs and 
indications upon whose “suggestions” our perceptual processes 

1. The Great Thinkers, by Rupert Lodge, (Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, London, 1949), p. 171. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 181, 184. 

3. Op. cit., p. 216. 
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fabricate ideas which we all apprehend. They (i.e. the signs and 
indications) are God’s way of suggesting ideas to us, God s way 
of communicating with our minds, a kind of sign-alphabet which 
God uses in accordance with His own purposes in communicating 
with His creatures”. 4 It is clear from this that Berkeley would 
not allow scientific knowledge to upset the established notions 
about the nature of the worldly phenomena, the human soul and 
the proper standard of moral conduct based upon the Biblical 
teaching proceeding upon the assumption that it was God who had 
created this universe and who ruled over it. On the contrary he 
would use such knowledge for reinforcing the said notions. A 
counter attack on this subordination of science to religion was 
made a few years later very forcibly by David Hume (1711-76), 
in his papers on an Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, etc. According to 
Rupert Lodge 5 he is “predominantly critical, sceptical, negative, 
coldly academic, building with superior detachment upon the work 
of men of affairs like John Locke. He never quotes and seldom 
explains. But he does reason and reason to the point and so effec¬ 
tive is his reasoning that it is possible for Bertrand Russell, referr¬ 
ing to contemporary thinkers to say:—“There are only two atti¬ 
tudes towards “Hume’s arguments: to accept them or ignore them”. 
Commenting upon this view Lodge says 6 :—“Actually, of course, 
there are other attitudes. From the time when Hume’s Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion were published (posthumously) to the 
present day there have been many readers who have rushed into 


print with refutations-and even the latest Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica exhibits a readiness to refute, which mars the objectivity 
and intelligibility of parts of its article on Hume”. He further 
says:—“There is even a fourth attitude, the attitude which seeks 
neither to accept nor refute but to understand; and with this atti¬ 
tude it is possible to regard Hume’s work in its historical setting 
as neither eternally right nor eternally wrong but as an excellent 
picture of the life and outlook characteristic of eighteenth century 
rationalism. Summarising the positive features, both social and 
scientific, underlying his work he says that his thinking proceeds 
upon the basis of a distinction between a sense-impression and a 
mental image, and upon the view that emphasis on ideas as oppos¬ 
ed to impressions leads to confusion and error, that psychological 


4. Op. cit., pp. 218-19. 

5. Op. cit. pp. 223-24. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 224-25. 
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introspection becomes with him the chief, if not the sole, method 
of philosophical inquiry to the exclusion of dialectical technique 
and more freely speculative methods and that as the result of this 
“unprejudiced description of the contents of experience” with a 
view to be sti'ictly empirical in his outlook he has rejected all far- 
reaching attempts at a deeper explanation and expressly dis¬ 
couraged the teaching of metaphysics and theology in schools in 
the most emphatic words. In fact he made out a powerful plea 
for the “transvaluation of values” on the basis of the positive 
knowledge derived from the discoveries of science, although the 
said phrase was used neither by him nor by Comte who laid the 
foundation of a positivist philosophy in the next century but by 
Nietzsche, the German advocate of the theory of a race of super¬ 
men. 

4. The same learned writer after having critically ex¬ 
amined the contribution made by Hume to the development of 
philosophy discusses the question how Hume came to be looked 
upon as a great thinker although he had made little positive con¬ 
tribution to the said development and was an essentially analytical 
and ciitical but negative and sceptical thinker and says:—“It might 
well be maintained that the legend of his greatness rests chiefly 
upon the accident of Kant’s having come across a German trans¬ 
lation of his Essays at a moment critical for Kant’s philosophical 
development”. He also takes note of the fact that he is looked 
upon as the pioneer of a line of thinkers known as the “Scottish 
School”, which comprises J. S. Mill, Alexander Bain, Huxley, 
G. F. Stout and James Ward, “all of whom followed the path of 
association psychology as a preamble of explaining whatever in¬ 
trospective observation seemed to reveal. They had an inborn taste 
for metaphysics but it meant for them not speculative inquiry but 
introspective and analytic psychology with its reliance upon the 
laws of association as upon so much synthetic magic.” 7 Proceeding 
to the evaluation of Kant’s contribution in the next chapter the 
learned writer says that it was he who found the solution to 
the puzzle set by Hume, by his “Copernican revolution”, that 
metaphysical keys had previously been forged by four great think¬ 
ers, namely the distinction between the ideal and the actual by 
Plato, that between the human, and the Divine by St. Thomas 
Acquinas, that between the mechanical and the spiritual by Des¬ 
cartes and that between the ever-changing phenomena subject to the 


7. Op. cit., pp. 239-40. 
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principles of “sufficient reason” and a “preestablished harmony 
by Leibniz but that the first when pushed too far led to barren 
abstractions, the second involved a belief in authority which must 
be avoided in a scheme of natural religion, that Descartes himself 
had found his key to present insuperable difficulties once or twice 
that of Leibniz had simply melted away before the corrosive logic 
of Hume’s scepticism and that Kant discovered that a new key 
which was necessary was in his own possession. 8 Like Copernicus 
in astronomy, he recommended a change in the view-point. Take 
not things”, he said, “but the mind as central and see how immen¬ 
sely the change simplifies the whole picture. Thus oriented our 
problems can be easily understood and completely solved.” 9 Doing 
this himself he recognised the limitations of the capacity of the 
scientific investigations to lead to generalisations as to the nature 
of the “things-in-themselves” on the one hand and the complexity 
of the human personality on the other and probing deeper into the 
nature of the mind founded a transcendental philosophy which 
has been technically designated variously as “higher sub¬ 
jectivism” “psychological idealism”, “logical idealism”, “cri¬ 
tical idealism”, and even “formal idealism”, all of which ex¬ 
pressions are intended to convey the idea that inspite of being an 
idealism it is objective in its outlook. His critical studies of that 
nature enabled him to assess the values of not only scientific inves¬ 
tigations but also of the principles of logic, morality, religion and 
art in his three great works entitled Critique of Pure Reason, Cri¬ 
tique of Practical Reason and the Critique of Judgment. 10 Leaving 
the first aside so far as this dissertation is concerned, some idea 
may be given here as to his views regarding the nature of his 
justification for the appreciation of the higher values of morality 
and religion. As to them, “he found the existing theories (intuition- 
ism, utilitarianism, the dogmatic teachings of the Churches and 
the ethical societies) “a disgusting medley of motives and appeals, 
patched up from any and every source, however inconsistent.” He 
held however that the principle of morality was rationally-speaking 
a law for all rational beings in as much as they had a will but since 
that will was not holy, in the case of human beings that law was a 
categorical and unconditional imperative. That law consequently 
imposed an obligation to discharge one’s duty and by its discharge 
a steady progress of the finite rational beings towards the holiness 


8. Op. cit., p. 257. 

9. Op. cit., pp. 257-58. 

10. Op. cit., pp. 260-73. 
C. 14 
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of will was capable of being secured and that is virtue. What that 
duty is, is determined by social and practical considerations, for 
which one’s reason should be one's guide as much as in the field of 
science which is restricted to the phenomenal world. Truth, good¬ 
ness, beauty, self and God, the values which make life including 
the scientific, worthwhile, lie beyond the limits of that field. They 
give us a foretaste of the noumenal realm, a vital experience of 
ultimacy. 11 To sum up, Kant, who was himself a physicist, laid the 
foundation of a new line of thought, which while recognising science 
as a source of knowledge, opened out a new and vast field for de¬ 
velopment by his successors for the satisfaction of those who were 
interested as much in keeping inviolate the higher values of life 
connected with morality, religion and the appreciation of the pro¬ 
ducts of transcendental vision, as in giving due weight to the know¬ 
ledge derived from the sciences of biology, physics, chemistry etc. 

5. One remarkable characteristic of the Post-Kantian period 
is the division of the thinkers of that period into groups, which, so 
far as I can see, is the result of Kant, having definitely determined 
the limits within which inferences based on scientific knowledge 
can be deemed to lead to a correct estimate of the nature of our 
experience and established by a priori reasoning that the human 
personality is made up of many more factors besides the physical 
body and the senses and has an inward awareness of itself and a 
will and capacity to do things independently of nature, which com¬ 
pel a recognition of the higher values of life as reflected in the moral, 
religious and aesthetic spheres. As he had committed his thoughts 
to writing in German it is but natural that his countrymen should 
be the first to apply their minds to the solution of the problems 
arising out of the application of his “Copernican revolution” on the 
theoretical side. The result thereof was that there sprang up in 
Germany an idealist school. The two philosophers whose specula¬ 
tions attracted the attention of thinkers outside Germany were 
Hegel (1770-1831) and Schopenhauer (1788-1860). The first is 
well-known for his theory that the events in the phenomenal world, 
such as those recorded in history, constitute “a self-revelation of 
the Absolute” and the latter for his “pessimism” similar to that of 
the Samkhya-yogins of India of the Vedic period whose wisdom 
embodied in the Upanisads he applauded as “the solace of my life” 
and “the solace of my death”. The practical side of Kant’s reason¬ 
ing was extended in France by Augustus Comte (1798-1857) well- 


11. Op. cit., particularly, pp. 263-68, 272. 
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known for his doctrine of “positivism” and as the P ione ^ 'n the 
field of sociology and in England by Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
similarly known for his “synthetic philosophy” and T. H. Huxley 
(1825-95) noted for his forceful advocacy of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. Comte’s positivism, Spencer’s synthesis and Huxley’s evolu¬ 
tionism are 19th century revivals of the 17th century doctrine of 
naturalism with this difference that instead of being indifferent to 
the loftier cravings of the human mind involving a consideration 
of the principles of morality and religion they recommended 
the adoption of the same principles as had been put forth by the 
Christian church dignitaries as ideal ones but so interpreted as to 
bring about a harmony of one’s self with one’s inner being and 
one’s environments which did not involve interference by any 
supernatural power in the work of nature. They were known as 
realists because they confined their thoughts to the experience that 
we get through the senses of perception only. This form of realism 
is popular to this day, according to Rupert Lodge. 12 Not only that. 

I find it advocated very forcefully in his lectures by M. C. Otto by 
the names of “realistic idealism” and “scientific humanism” and 
by Julian Huxley, a living biologist, by a number of papers written 
from a historical and rational point of view with an eye on the 
future planned development of the human race according to the 
principles of eugenics, sociology and psychology which are being 
gradually evolved on the experimental lines. 13 One highly mischi¬ 
evous child of realism, which seems to have no other aim except 
that of reverting to the old naturalism, is the “logical positivism” of 
Carnap. According to Lodge “it is not in any sense popular, is 
concerned with the analysis of concepts as used by scientific work¬ 
ers in a variety of fields and its analysis is in terms of a specific 

and ultra-technical logic.It is just one more specialised school 

of interpretation caught up in the intricacies of its own system.” 14 
A second child of realism having a somewhat similar aim, which 
however has repudiated both realism as well as idealism, is prag¬ 
matism, originally started by Pierce in America and carried on 
with modifications by William James and John Dewey in that 
country, in England by Schiller and in France by Boutroux. It lays 
special emphasis on the solution of the present-day problems with 
which Western civilisation finds itself confronted since the time 


12. Op. dt., p. 291. 

r OH ^ ^° ral Life ' 3 Collecti °" “f Selected Writings by Max 

14. The Great Thinkers, pp. 291-92. 
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of the First World War and wants the education of the youths to 
be so moulded as to enable them to learn to ignore the past but 
be efficiently equipped for making researches with a view to save 
the civilisation from being destroyed by all-out wars fought with 
the help of the most widely and indiscriminately destructive wea¬ 
pons forged on making an abuse of scientific knowledge. Although 
in its general programme it does not seem to have much to do with 
religion as such, it is interested in the higher values from the prac¬ 
tical view-point and it being concerned with the present-day pheno¬ 
mena even as they present them to some persons with an abnormal 
mentality, James had made a psychological study of the religious 
experience of such persons, of whom he claimed to be one and in 
interpreting such experience did make use of the recorded religious 
experiences of the Christian saints. 

6. One more movement of the Post-Kantian period started in 
England with the special object of saving the souls of the intelli¬ 
gent persons who become acquainted with the discoveries of science 
is the institution of a series of lectures to be delivered at Oxford, 
and designated as the Gifford lectures, on “natural theology”, the 
earliest of which that has come to my knowledge so far, namely 
Naturalism and Agnosticism seem to have been delivered by James 
Ward between the years 1896 and 1898. The others whose copies 
I have so far seen are those on Value and Destiny of the Individual 
delivered by Bernard Bosanquet in 1912, on Theism and Humanism 
by Lord Balfour in 1914 and on Nature, Man and God by William 
Temple between 1932 and 1934. The feature common to all of them, 
as observed by me is to try to understand the universe including 
the human personality on the basis of experience as interpreted by 
the latest experts in the sciences of physics, chemistry, biology and 
psychology including psycho-physics, in the same manner as is 
done by the advocates of the “social religion” as distinguished from 
the “revealed religion” and by the help of speculation on scientific 
lines to try to bridge, as far as is rationally possible, the remaining 
gulf between the latter and the former as expounded by its vota¬ 
ries. Thus for instance, Ward has tried to make out that the domain 
of science is analogous to that of a town beyond which lies the vast 
unknown one of agnosticism, comparable to that of the sui'rounding 
villages, that the former goes on encroaching upon the latter ac¬ 
cording to the scientists but that it is more reasonable to say that 
the region of the scientifically unknown is co-extensive with the 
region of the spirit which is the special preserve of theology. Wil¬ 
liam Temple goes further in trying to build up natural theology 
with a vi^w to enable the intelligentsia to aim at a higher spiritual 
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ideal in life and strive to attain it by a strict observance of the 
rules of morality. Man’s aspiration to do this and his capacity o 
realise such an ideal are indications of a close affinity existing 
between the human spirit and the Supreme spirit and the ultimate 
possibility of his becoming immortal. Bosanquet had, in his earlier 
lectures entitled The Value and Destiny of the Individual, made a 
minute investigation into the nature and capacities of the finite 
selves, the grounds of distinctness between them, the principles of 
natural and social selections, the capacity of the human will to 
perform miracles, the conflicting worlds of claims and counter¬ 
claims, pleasures and pains and good and evil and the consequent 
hazards and hardships that the finite selves are required to face 
and overcome, the nature of their inherent religious consciousness 
which helps them do so and the final destiny of the individual self, 
which may be one of the possible ways of the continuance of their 
personalities, considered possible and desirable by Prof. Green of 
Oxford, namely: (1) subjective immortality and causal continu¬ 
ance, (2) metempsychosis and (3) Nirvana and absorption in God, 
the Ultimate Individual. Having considered the comparative merits 
and demerits thereof he had also recorded his conclusion that the 
realisation of the aspiration of the higher self lay in the last, even 
though it meant the merger of the finite self in the Absolute, for 
it means on reflection “the ideal and complete satisfaction of un¬ 
mixed and unconditional affirmation of the self.” 15 

7. Unlike Lodge, Hoffding 16 has divided the modern philo¬ 
sophers into three classes styled “Groups”, of (1) those represent¬ 
ing the “objective-systematic tendency”, (2) those representing the 
“epistemologico-biological tendency” and (3) those treating of the 
“Philosophy of Value”. In the first, he places I. Wilhelm Wundt, 
II. Robert Ardigo, III. Francis Herbert Bradley, the only English¬ 
man mentioned along with his teacher T. H. Green of Oxford, IV. 
Alfred Fouille and contemporary French philosophers, in the 
second I. J. C. Maxwell, II. Ernst Mach, III. H. Hartz and TV. 
R. Avenarius and in the third I. J. M. Guyau, II. F. Nietzsche, III. 
R. Eucken, and IV. William James. It is not clear why he attached 
little importance to the others whom Lodge considered to be “Great 
Thinkers ’. Nor is it intelligible why he considered the theory of 
intuition of Bergson as not falling under any of the above three 

15. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, chs. IX and X, pp. 257-328; 
the last quotation at p. 271. 

16. Modem Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson by Harold Hoffding, 
London, 1920. 
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tendencies although in view of his remarks in Lecture VI on Meta¬ 
physic, namely:—“From what is seized in intuition Bergson des¬ 
cends by way of analogy to material nature.and from thence 

reascends to the centre of the world as the expression of the most 
concentrated life. Physics, biology, psychology, and theology unite 
to give a basis to this large intuition”, it appears to me that he 
could have been placed in the second group above-mentioned. 17 

8. Prof. Kalghatgi has, in Part II of his paper discussed the 
views expressed by Sorley, Perry, Hartmann, Garrett and Urban 
in their respective works mentioned in the foot-notes so far as they 
relate to the problem whether values are purely subjective or 
whether they are objective as well and concluded by emphasising 
the “need to transfer values to the “more solid foundation” of 
realism and naturalism”, meaning thereby that none of the 
philosophers who have dealt with the question of values has done 
so upto now. He has not made it clear whether he means the 
higher values which I have dealt with above or the material ones 
which is the special concern of the economists. I however presume 
that he means the former only. If that presumption is correct, I 
think there is no such deficiency to be made good. For, ever since 
Comte attempted to found the science of sociology on the scientific 
principles applied logically, since logic came to be regarded as “a 
science of values”, “a third normative science” along with ethics 
and aesthetics aiming like them at the discovery of' universally 
valid norms, since philosophy came to be acknowledged as the 
“critical study of the universally valid values” and “their recog¬ 
nition” came to be regarded as “its duty and its aim”, since even 
the pragmatists “gladly recognised the presence of valuations in 
cognitive processes” and “declared the existence and efficacy of 
values to be plain, empirical facts,” 18 since Max C. Otto, a second 
edition of whose selected writings appeared in 1952, 19 had tried 
to make out a case for a “realistic idealism” or “scientific human¬ 
ism”, which he says “is a form of naturalism” based upon the 
opinions of some of the most eminent scientists of this century who 
have also a philosophic insight, such as Needham, Whitehead, 
J. Huxley, Eddington, Jeans and others, and lastly, since J. Huxley 
has, in his book, published in 1951, said. “Even in natural science, 

17. Op. cit. p. 295. 

18. ERE; Vol. 12—VALUE—by F. C. S. Schiller on the authority of 
W Windelband (1848-1915), p. 585. 

19. Science and the Moral Life, Second edition published by the New 
American Libarary, 1952. 
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regarded as pure knowledge or value-judgment, belief in the value 
of truth is implicit and when it passes into control a whole scale of 
values is involved” and he, having determined the limitations and 
modifications subject to which the scientific method aided by proof 
by analogy can be used for the evolution of a higher social order 
in which human beings are to be held responsible for many of the 
social evils, for which according to the orthodox belief God is res¬ 
ponsible, and in which it would not be considered irrational for a 
scientist like him to aspire for “union with a higher power,” ven¬ 
tured to make a prophecy that a “time may shortly come when a 
“universalist humanism” (and probably communism too) will be 
a strong rival of the old theistic systems in this field (i.e. in that 
of asserting and upholding more permanent and universal values 
than the ideal of a socialist state can furnish),” the need which 
Prof. Kalghatgi has felt must be deemed to have been already 
fulfilled. 20 

9. My answer to the query implied in the wording of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of this symposium therefore is that there was a time in 
the history of naturalism when it was indifferent to values, both 
spiritual as well as material, but that since the knowledge derived 
from scientific investigations began to be utilised for utility or pro¬ 
fit in connection with food production, health, education, war, amu¬ 
sement etc., values in the material sense and since attempts began 
to be made to provide the intelligentsia with substitutes for the 
prevalent theological systems of morality and religion and with a 
reasonable norm for the appreciation of the works of inspired poets 
and artists, values in the moral, religious and aesthetic senses, 
came to be recognised as one of the essential factors for considera¬ 
tion by the philosophers who could no longer conscientiously ac¬ 
cept the division of spheres between science and religion, which 
had, in the 16th and 17th centuries been complacently accepted by 
men of science like Bacon and Newton and philosophers like Des¬ 
cartes and his followers. 


20. Man In The Modem World-Science, Natural and Social and Reli¬ 
gion as an Objective Problem, pp. 111-38. See also Garnett (Reality and 
Value, pp. 316-17) equating "the Absolute" of philosophy with the "God” of 
theism, and concluding his book with the lines “God is seen as the very self¬ 
essence of love" etc., taken from the Testament of Beauty by Robert Bridges 







Symposium II 


The Relation of Philosophy to Psychology 

i 

by 


Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 
Presidency College, Calcutta 

1. Any view of the relation of philosophy to psychology will 
be determined by one’s views of these disciplines. Generally philo¬ 
sophy is considered to be a search for some ultimate explanation of 
things, mental and material, while psychology to be an empirical 
science of the mind and, so, of human behaviour which is governed 
by the mind. As such it is commonly held that philosophy is a 
more comprehensive and basic discipline than psychology, the cate¬ 
gories that the latter uses and the principles and methods it pre¬ 
supposes are the objects of enquiry for philosophy. 


These being the concepts of these cognate disciplines, one can¬ 
not be resolved into the other. Thus philosophy cannot be psycho¬ 
logical nor psychology philosophical. A philosophy that posits 
some psychological category like reason, will, feeling and sensa¬ 
tion as the root of reality does not depend on psychology as a 
science so much as on its own intuition and reasons. For it goes 
beyond psychology in viewing that which is found in the human 
mind to be also in the universe at large. It either stretches the 
meaning of the terms, reason, will, etc., as they are used in psycho¬ 


logy beyond their elastic limits or simply commits the error of pro¬ 
jection or the psychologist’s fallacy on an extensive scale. It is 
then a vast cosmic poetry with a pervasive pathetic fallacy. In 
any case such a philosophy cannot be said to be psychological, 
though it may be a case for the psychologist. Such a psychologi¬ 
cal philosophy, because of its initial methodological error, suffers 


from fundamental defects. If the categories of reason, will, etc., 

are really known then the self that knows and its knowledge fall 

outside the picture of reality that this philosophy presents to us. 

If they are not known but subjectively enjoyed so that no self or 

‘I’ distinct from, the content enjoyed is assertible, then they are 
C. 15 
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not proper categories of empirical psychology which being a science 
must define its concepts and cannot be vague and mystical about 
them. The philosophy which utilizes such irrational concepts as 
love, will to power, creative urge, becomes vague and mystical 
having more emotive significance than a cognitive one. Such philo¬ 
sophies are not rare; we have works of Schopenhauer, Nietzche, 
Bergson and Whitehead. 

Thus psychology stands to philosophy in the same relation as 
does natural science. Philosophies positing matter, motion, space, 
time or vital force as basic realities cannot be scientific, either phy¬ 
sically or biologically, so far as they really know the categories 
they employ and use them in the same sense as they (these cate¬ 
gories) have in science. Any concept devised to organize facts in 
science, either mental or natural, cannot serve as an explanatory 
basis of the universe for the simple reason that it is not necessary 
and self-subsistent but only convenient and contingent, open to 
revision and itself demanding explanation. Should anything like 
matter, motion, will or feeling be primary stuff of the world when 
it is only one of the many entities of this world and as such has 
the same ontological status as any other entity and must depend 
like any other on some self-subsistent ground for their being and 
knowledge? 

So philosophy cannot be psychological though psychology may 
have a suggestive and illustrative value for philosophy. Such 
philosophies as seriously claim to be both philosophical and psy¬ 
chological confuse either science or poetry with philosophy. Those 
that remain faithful to the psychological concepts and only seek 
some higher generalizations on their basis make the first confusion 
while those that change their meaning in the process of philoso¬ 
phizing and use them more or less like metaphors commit the lattei 
confusion. 

Philosophy cannot be psychological, but psychology cannot 
be philosophical either. For it is not the business of psychology 
as a science to enquire into the presuppositions of this science. 
Thus it will not enquire into such questions as why are there par¬ 
ticular phenomena and their general laws, why do we know at all 
and what is the self that knows? These questions can never be 
answered by psychology as a science for they are the presupposi¬ 
tions of its enquiry. Psychological introspection reveals mental 
phenomena as objects, it cannot give us the ground behind the 
objects just as observation in natural science yields objects and not 
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the substance or reason behind them. Science generalizes from 
observed facts and cannot logically go behind its data which form 
its basis. Facthood, implying objects and their relations, is taken 
for granted in science and so is our knowledge of facts. The scien¬ 
tific concept in the form of postulates like mind or self in psycho¬ 
logy and space-time or matter in physics are not philosophical views 
of the world for the simple reason that they have their basis in 
observed facts which are contingent and which they organize con¬ 
veniently, and, so, are themselves contingent demanding reason 
behind them. Any science that claims to be philosophical confuses 
scientific explanation which is relative with philosophic explana¬ 
tion which is absolute. 

2. It is philosophy then that seeks to offer us ultimate ex¬ 
planation of things. But now the question is what is the nature of 
philosophy? If science cannot answer finally and philosophy can, 
is there a special method for philosophy to arrive at these answers? 
If so, what is this method? An answer to this question may be ob¬ 
tained from certain very general considerations such as follows. 

If anything is to be ultimately explained it must be traced to 
some fundamental ground such that the latter and the steps of this 
tracing do not demand explanation but are self-evident. But what 
is it that is a self-evident ground and does not need any explana¬ 
tion? This must be our very awareness of things as contingent 
and of something absolute at their back, their explaining ground, 
which this former awareness entails. Awareness or idea of the ab¬ 
solute cannot demand explanation for it is the basis of our demand 
for explanations. And what is this awareness of the absolute but 
awareness itself for the absolute must be absolute being and every 
order of being can be thought away except awareness itself. Next, 
what is that self-evident relation which must obtain between this 
self-evident ground and something if the latter is to be explained 
with its help without remainder? It cannot be the logical relation 
of non-contradiction which is self-evident no doubt, for then that 
something, i.e., my awareness of it would be the same as my aware¬ 
ness of the absolute which it is not. It cannot be a logical relation 
of implication for this is merely verbal, being implications of mean¬ 
ing. It cannot be a causal relation like one that subsists between 
natural objects for such a relation is not self-evident but demands 
explanation It can only be a relation between my awareness and 
its objects of which it is aware, the objects being called up freely. 
This relation involving free creation and experience of objects by 
awareness cannot be considered to be demanding explanation It 
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is an ultimate relation and function which is presupposed when 
we demand explanation of anything. 

So that when we have to explain anything completely we have 
to experience it as my object of awareness which I have freely call¬ 
ed up. There is no other way. For an analogy to elucidate this 
point we may mention that I can never explain while dreaming 
why there is one particular object before me until I trace it to my 
own freedom and creativiy, which becomes possible when I arise 
from the dream. Of course this is just an analogy, for we have new 
problems on the level of waking consciousness while in a philoso¬ 
phical explanation we have no other level than the one on which 
we are aware of things as creatures of my own free creativity or 
projection. 

Now the above analysis of the meaning of philosophical ex¬ 
planation shows that philosophy as an activity is a kind of applied 
psychology where we are to delve deep into our own awareness 
and note and separate out the different layers or modifications of 
it and thus trace every obvious experience down to its origin that 
is awareness in itself. In other words it must be a meditative 
search revealing the apparent experience of things as free creations 
of our own self that is creative consciousness. Philosophizing is 
thus a psychological self-analysis and self-clarification leading to 
the self-evident exposition of what is involved in our ordinary ex¬ 
periences and to self-illumination. But it is not ordinary psycho¬ 
logical introspection which reveals the connections in mental 
processes, it is transcendental psychology that turns its gaze on the 
introspecting self itself and seeks to uncover the experiences at 
the back of our ordinary experiences and their laws. Thus philo¬ 
sophy as an activity or search for ultimate explanation of things 
is an applied transcendental psychology. As a body of knowledge 
or accomplished theory it is a descriptive science of the mind or 
self if by mind or self we do not mean anything else than awareness 
or consciousness. Again it is to be distinguished from ordinary 
psychology and may be called transcendental in so far as the former 
describes the mental phenomena as they are for the introspecting 
self in a certain mode of awareness while the latter analyses the 
self or awareness to discover its different grades or functions. In 
other words while ordinary psychology offers us a description of 
objects on a certain level of awareness, transcendental psychology 
describes the various levels of awareness. 

This will be made a bit more clear by a short sketch of a 
transcendental psychology or psychology of awareness which we 
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have identified with philosophy. For everything I can think of or 
mention must be in my awareness and explanation of anything im¬ 
plies my awareness which demands explanation and holds some 
self-explained absolute, this awareness itself, as the ground or final 
reference of this explanation. Now the lowest order or grade of 
this awareness is the illusory which includes the dream and imagi¬ 
native states in all of which we have objects implicitly taken for 
reality but later in a different state of mind found to be projected 
by us. It is called the lowest order of awareness or reality for 
though it is sublated and declared illusory by another state, the 
perceptual state of awareness or reality, the latter is never so 
judged by the former. That is to say, of the two incompatible 
worlds, the illusory and the so-called real, the former is illusory 
relative to the latter for while the latter verifies the former to be 
false, the converse does not occur. We arise from an illusion or a 
dream to a sense of reality which proves the previous state to be 
illusory while we sink into the illusory states and take the objects 
presented there for reality without, however, judging the percep¬ 
tual reality as false. Rather we assume this reality to be true. 
The perceptual reality serves as the context of the illusory one 
while the converse is not true. 


The perceptual reality is again taken for ultimate reality till 
doubt arises and we enquire into its origin and validity. This 
enquiry reveals a conceptual world embedded in this perceptual 
one, we are made aware of relations subsisting amongst sense-data, 
actual and possible, giving us physical objects or ‘things’ and also 
amongst these things giving us an ordered physical world.. Parti¬ 
cular relations have generic forms called categories such as those 
of space, time, substance and causality. Thus the perceptual world 
is split up into a material and a formal part, we are aware of the 
former through our sense-experience and of the latter through our 
understanding which constructs through the relations it knows, 
concepts of things and, so, builds up a physical reality out of sense- 
impressions and relations. Now a transcendental analysis of per¬ 
ceptual experience further reveals that the forms or principles of 
organization of sense-experience are logically independent of the 
sense-experience so that they are felt to be in the understanding 
in us. Understanding imposes, or we as we understand things 

3d e ’ wT? 7 the sense - ma ‘‘ er “d build up a coherent 

,h ? qmry 7“ 3 Wnd ° £ Phenomenological research ex- 
posing the layers of experience embedded in our obvious percep- 
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tual one. However, he did not carry out his transcendental analy¬ 
sis far enough which, if done, reveals that the forms are not as 
necessary as he thought but are arbitrary to some extent being 
created freely by us. Einstein apprehended this situation and he 
regards understanding as the faculty of fi'ee invention of prin¬ 
ciples and rules for ordering the sense-experience. Again, while 
Kant believes that only the categories are in us while the parti¬ 
cular relations are dependent on the sense-experience, Einstein 
does not make this restriction. 

We are thus aware of the relations or rules of connection 
amongst sense-data as of our own making. But the rules are not 
purely conventional or arbitrary, they are not such as any set of 
alternatives would do. They are our creations and are not logi¬ 
cally (i.e. inductively) derived from the sense-experience; yet 
they are such as most successfully organize this sense-experience. 
They are the ‘right’ rules. The criterion of rightness, as Einstein 
makes it clear, is not only logical simplicity and coherence but 
also verifiability by sense-experience, though in many cases this 
verification may be indirect through stages of deduction coming 
between the rules and their directly verifiable consequences. Now 
the question is how can rules that are our free inventions, not 
derived from sense-experience but may have only been suggested 
by them in some cases, apply to the latter which appear to be 
‘given’ from outside? Einstein says this is incomprehensible, only 
he has a kind of religious faith that this must be and he talks of 
Liebnitz’s pre-established harmony. Kant seems to have sugges¬ 
ted a solution which is transcendental idealism. The principles of 
understanding and sense-material are rooted in the noumena 
which may be realized as our own higher self, one that is free 
and issues categorical imperatives to the phenomenal self in a 
moral situation. Now, as we have said before, no speculation or 
hypothecating will do in philosophy where we seek to explain 
matters in a real and ultimate sense. We have to see things and 
reasons behind them directly to be utterly convinced of them. The 
forms of organization embedded in our perceptual reality are found 
to be in us but the sense-matter of this reality is not so found. 
This creates a problem, for how can the forms apply to the con¬ 
tent if they have different origins and status? But that the forms 
are in us are not obvious, only a self-enquiring insight could reveal 
that they are. So it might be that the same insight, if focussed 
long enough on the situation at hand, may reveal the sense-matter 
too to be in us, that is, as our projections, so that they might be 
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considered as created to fall in with the forms. This would solve 
our problem of form and content, for then both the forms and the 
content of our perceptual knowledge would be of our own making 
though we may be more easily aware of the forms being in us than 
the sensorial content. 

Now this awareness of the two components of the perceptual 
world as of our making means awareness of the world as illusory, 
as dream-stuff. And this awareness is a fact; we do have it after 
long philosophical meditation and self-searching started by insis¬ 
tent doubt regarding the ultimateness of this world and later im¬ 
pelled by such problems of epistemology as those connected with 
the form and content of knowledge. Doubt implies the existence 
of a higher order of awareness which reveals the higher truth and 
resolves the doubt. Philosophical search will gradually reveal 
these orders of awareness which lie deep down in us expressing 
themselves remotely through our doubts and dissatisfactions 
regarding more obvious planes of awareness. 


Now we have exposed the layer of awareness in which we 
are aware of the perceptual world as illusory, we are aware of it 
as of our own making though we took it for objective reality in 
our perceptual mode of awareness. We arise from this perceptual 
mode of awareness to a higher one and can now explain the prob¬ 
lems that arise at the lower level. We feel that the particular 
phenomena and the laws they exemplify in the perceptual level 
have their explanation in the free creativity of the self that enjoys 
sport which requires self-forgetting, objects held as real and rules 
of their disposition and change really self-imposed but taken for 
necessities. This higher awareness of the illusoriness and sportive 
significance of the world comes not only to the philosopher through 
meditation but also to the true moralist and the artist, for moral 
and aesthetical culture leads to disinterestedness, to the views that 

the world is meant for the preparation of the soul and its formal 
enjoyment. 


Now this awareness of the world as a dream is further examin- 
e This reveals the awareness of the dreaming or creative self 
that creates a dream world and contrasts itself to it and thus 
ixisits itself. This is a mediated self that posits an ‘other' and tran- 
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mess, are for the self which questions it. When this aware- 

subier e h SeS ;, *« tranScends a11 differentiation and becomes a 
subject-objectless self regarding the world as a dream as itself a 

dream or make-believe. First specific objects appear as ^ected 
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or illusory, and their specific objectivity is cancelled leaving be¬ 
hind only general objectivity or the indefinite object out of which 
specific objects appear. The sum total of the specific objects is the 
world. The world as illusory shines against the background of the 
general objectivity which is next found to be projected revealing 
the pure awareness as the ultimate ground. This objectless aware¬ 
ness is certainly not ordinarily given and so may be doubted. But 
neither are conceptual forms and sense-data ordinarily experien¬ 
ced. It requires meditative search or self-enquiry such as spoken 
of by the mystics who affirm the existence of this objectless aware¬ 
ness. The self or this awareness in itself becomes the highest rea¬ 
lity for while all other modes of awareness presuppose it, it does 
not presuppose them, yet it freely adopts them and thus differen¬ 
tiates itself into various orders of subjectivity and objectivity with 
various degrees of self-delusion and sportive delight. Our philo¬ 
sophical questionings with our demand for final explanations is a 
manifestation of this ultimate reality, this absolute that is pure 
awareness, in us. The task of philosophy is to explicate that which 
is implicit and it can only do so by directly revealing the implicit 
stage by stage through self-introspection or transcendental analysis 
such as we have briefly illlustrated here. Philosophy thus con¬ 
ceived is an open-system rather than a closed one. 

4. We thus see that philosophy cannot be anything else than 
psychology in its comprehensive sense. The ultimate being or the 
absolute which has been the object of metaphysical quest cannot be 
the explaining principle of everything if it remains outside oui 
own being which is consciousness and which seeks explanation. 
Philosophy must identify the ultimate reality or being with our 
mind. Reality must be shown to be manifest in our actual expe¬ 
rience. Quest of reality must be like recovering in memory what 
is perfectly certain. Only then can we have real explanation and 
real certitude. The ancients grasped this broad and essential 
requirement of philosophy. Plato discovered that we cannot ex¬ 
plain the origin of things by ‘telling stories’, i.e. by thought-con¬ 
structions. Aristotle identified Being with Mind. The Christian 
philosophers identified God, the Supreme Being, with the ultimate 
ground of knowledge and truth; St. Anselm’s proof of God makes 
it abundantly clear. Hegel identified thought and being. The 
Vedic seers taught us that the self is Brahman, “That thou art . 
Rational cognition of the Being that comes through inference from 
perceptual knowledge and constructions and postulations, canno 
give us certitude. We must have direct experience of reality as 
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the necessary and the ultimate in us. Reason must be anchored 
to direct realization called faith in Western philosophy. 

So we conclude that philosophy, if it is to fulfil itself as a 
discipline that promises to offer us ultimate explanation of things 
must be a kind of transcendental psychology. It can fulfil its pro¬ 
mise only by laying bare what are implicit in our ordinary expe¬ 
rience of things, by offering a descx-iptive analysis of awareness 
and the method of realizing them as self-evident. It should be 
both theoretical and applied. It has to lead us step by step through 
the different grades of our consciousness, one behind the other and 
revealing the truth of the latter, till we reach the final grade, the 
absolute ground of all, the subject-objectless self or pure aware¬ 
ness which freely adopts the different modes to beguile itself. For 
it is freedom and joy itself. This is what the Vedic seers realized 
as Saccidananda (being, consciousness, bliss) and as nitya , suddha, 
buddha, mukta, dnandasvarupa dtrman, that is, the eternal, pure 
consciousness that is freedom and bliss. 


NOTE: 

Some fundamental doctrines more or less assumed throughout 
this essay may be explicitly stated. 

1. Awareness is original and ultimate and it is self-evident 
and self-evidencing. If philosophy is to seek ultimate explanation 
of things it must trace things to this principle which alone does not 
demand its explanation and serves as the principle of all explana¬ 
tion. It is that which when known everything becomes known 
spoken of in the Chandogya Upanishad. 


2. Tracing or reduction of things to awareness is possible, 
for things belong to the object-pole of awai*eness as it differen- 
tiates itself into two poles, subjective and objective. Things of 
every variety and grade, illusory objects, sense-data, concepts, 
constructions, things as perceived as well as non-perceived, all are 
within awareness. We are aware of objects not perceived or even 
not thought of and when they are perceived or thought they do 
not appear out of nothingness but out of our awareness. For 
nothingness in the absolute sense is nonsense or self-contradictory 
as we are aware of everything sensible including nothingness as 
sensible, and awareness is something or positive. Things are thus 
objects in various modes of awareness, illusory, perceptual, con- 

“ob ec ' eP1Stem ° ° giCal - ^ laS ‘ -ode gives us the 

object in general” or the indefinite object or objectivity set over 
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against subjectivity. Things not specifically experienced as 
illusory, perceptual or conceptual objects rest as objects in gene¬ 
ral, and not as mere nothings, and appear as specific objects from 
this realm which is held as real relative to the specific objects when 
they appear illusory. Awareness of this mode of awareness ex¬ 
poses awareness in itself. 

3. There are grades of subjectivity corresponding to the 
grades of objectivity and the self is awareness in itself which 
transcends the subject-object polarization. 

4. The task of philosophy being explanation of things and 
things being objects of awareness, we as philosophers have to ex¬ 
pose the grades of awareness which means we have to be self- 
aware or bring to clear awareness what is implicit there. 

5. There is a methodological solipsism implied in our philo¬ 
sophy for one cannot go beyond one’s first person awareness. The 
self, however, that is aware is not a substance such as naive idea¬ 
lists hold it to be, calling it a spirit or mind. The self or aware¬ 
ness is above all categories that are within awareness and are for 
the self. 

6. The universality and validity of such philosophy as we 
have sketched depends on direct verification in experience by the 
philosophers who have followed the meditative discipline and per¬ 
formed transcendental analysis. The expei'ience of individual 
philosophers and mystics may be suggestive and helpful in this 
search. 



The Relation of Philosophy to Psychology 

n 

b'J 

C. T. K. Chari 

Madras Christian College, Madras 

I 

* 

Let us first try to understand why a certain well-worn pattern 
of thinking, instead of persuading philosophers and psychologists, 
merely provokes them today. Philosophy is concerned with ulti¬ 
mate realities and ultimate values; it has little to do with scratch¬ 
ing on the surface of things. Psychology, on the other hand, as 
an empirical science, must be content to remain in a magnificent 
provincialism. Trouble arises only when each mistakes a crude 
impersonation of the other for the authentic discipline. Are philo¬ 
sophers and psychologists then preaching only to the converted? 
Sri Pravas Jivan Chaudhury, in his instructive paper, has shown 
how, to fulfil its high destiny, philosophy must develop a “trans¬ 
cendental psychology” that can conduct us, through various levels 
of awareness, to the ground of all things which the Indian seers 
have described as sat-cid-dnanda. Notwithstanding Sri Chau¬ 
dhury’s careful distinction between the objective and the subjec¬ 
tive aspects of awareness, I venture to think that an analysis of 
the ultimate implications of awareness must have some relevance 
to a psychology which concerns itself with conscious states at all. 

I shall probably expose both philosophy and psychology to the 
glare of controversy by advancing two claims. In the first place, 
I maintain that there is an urgent need for a philosophical analysis 
of the language in which the scientific psychologist does his think¬ 
ing; an examination of the basic concepts and categories he uses in 
erecting his framework of description. I suggest that the analysis 
can be effected only by cooperation between those philosophers 
and those psychologists who, by temperament and training, are 
best fitted for the task. Secondly, I maintain that there is a no less 
imperious need for tentative metaphysical speculation in that new 
branch of scientific investigation known as psychical research or 
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parapsychology which ought to be of vital concern to psychologists 
as well as philosophers, especially in India. The tentative meta¬ 
physics can again result only from an increasing cooperation bet¬ 
ween scientific psychologists and philosophers. In short, I con¬ 
tend that there is need today for a philosophical scrutiny of various 
sciences, in their complex interrelations, to determine the status 
and functions of Human Personality. 

Doubts and objections will, of course, pour in. Is a “philosophy 
of science” anything but the attempt of philosophy to enter into 
various questionable, or more than questionable, polygamous asso¬ 
ciations? Is life long enough for an ad hoc course in both philosophy 
and scientific psychology? Can we have an honest finger in every 
pie? Well; suppose the worst happens and philosophers and psy¬ 
chologists get their fingers burnt in their cooperative efforts to 
evolve a philosophy of science; will not the mistakes be worth¬ 
while? Why should we decide all controversy by infallible artil¬ 
lery? Why should the philosopher or the psychologist have the 
annoying habit of being (or rather thinking that he is) always 
right? Why should either play the role of an Admirable Crichton 
looking round him only for disciples? 

II 

It is nonsensical for anybody to pretend that, without previous 
technical training, he can manipulate tachistoscopes of various 
kinds (Wundt’s, Helmholtz’s, Dodge’s, Grindley’s, Vincent’s, Mic- 
hotte’s, etc.) , Cambridge triple-testers for testing "levels of aspi¬ 
ration”, choice-behaviour units, Bass’s polygraphic unit for testing 
‘‘hypnotic trance”, and so on. But it is no less nonsensical for us 
to suppose that scientific psychology consists exclusively in hand¬ 
ling such contraptions. Having broken the chains that have held, 
it in servitude to a merely traditional philosophy, psychology must 
not fall behind its pioneers. Sir Cyril Burt, in the preface to his 
ruthless and penetrating book, The Factors of the Mind, has sai 
‘‘I hold it to be far more important that the student of a particular 
science should appreciate the logical method of his science than 
he should memorize a mass of detached facts or the latest fashion¬ 
able theories”. Burt has argued that the logic of psychology may 
be, in some respects, peculiar to its very complex subject-matter. 
In’ an interesting article “Facts and Philosophies” contributed to 
the American Scientific Monthly for 1942, J. A. Gengerilli observe 
that the belief that science has to do with the tangible and the 
concrete, while philosophy is concerned with the intangible and 
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the abstract, presents itself as an obtacle to the realization of the 
concrete and the useful in scientific investigation. He opine 
that in psychology, there is need for philosophizing of the rigorous 
sort’ for the posing of general problems (hypotheses) which are 
the essence of the scientific method. D. B. Klein, in the Psycholo¬ 
gical Review for 1942, pleaded for the removal of the armchan 
taboo”; for, he said, we require the interplay of armchair psycho¬ 
logy and experimental psychology. 

Many psychologists 1 are savouring the excitement of a new 
method which has trickled through from physics: the method of 
framing “operational” concepts, definitions and explanations pro¬ 
posed by P. W. Bridgman. 2 Frankly I think that something more 
than an amiable gesture towards contemporary preferences is 
demanded in psychology. Elsewhere 3 I have pointed out that the 
“operational” approach has been overdone, 4 even in a branch of 
physics like quantum mechanics. Bridgmans essential demand 
was that the set of operations corresponding to any physical con¬ 
cept must be unique. To say, for instance, that a certain star islO 5 
light-years distant, or that the interior of an electron is of the order 
10~ 13 c.m., is actually and conceptually a different kind of thing 
from saying that a certain goal post is 100 metres distant. 5 A 
dangerous simplification, however, occurs when we suppose that 
the “operational” method concerns itself exclusively with “obser¬ 
vables” and banishes all “unobservables” as “meaningless”. In 
quantum mechanics, with certain “observables”, characterized by 
their classical analogues, are associated differential equations. The 
“observables” can have the values X (say) if X is an “eigenvalue” of 

1. See, for instance, E. G. Boring, “Temporal Perception and Opera- 
tionism”, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XLVTII (1936); J. Kantor, 
“Current Trends in Psychological Theory”, Psychological Bulletin, 1941; 
S. J. Beck, "Error, Symbol and Method in the Rorschach Test", Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 37, January, 1942, p. 84. Beck says that 
Freudian concepts are "operationist”. See my criticism of the exclusively 
"cperationist” approach to the problems of “depth psychology”, infra. 

2. The Logic of Modern Physics (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1927). 

3. See my paper "Quantum Mechanical Perplexities” in the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, October, 1953, pp. 177-185. 

4. In the Psychological Review for 1941, (pp. 1-14), G. Bergmann and 
R. W. Spence argued for a re-statement of the limits of “operational” analysis. 
They held that, even at the level of empirical laws, no help can be derived 
from “operations” alone and that the exploratory work of science occurs es¬ 
sentially in inductive generalization and hypothetico-deductive theorizing. 

5. Bridgman, op. cit., p. 18. 
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the differential equations and no others. 6 The problem of eliciting 
'observables" is vastly more complicated than popular “operation- 
ism" would have us suppose. 

The handling of “observables” and “unobservables” is a more 
dubious affair in psychology than in physics. Contrary to what 
may be supposed, the discrepancy between popular and academic 
thinking is far greater in psychology than in the other sciences. 
Consider, for instance, the oversold “electrical method of measur¬ 
ing human emotions”. It is not one of those dodges the Smart Alecs 
are up to. Systematic research has centred round a decrease in the 
electrical skin resistance (the so-called Fere effect) during the pas¬ 
sage of a low-voltage external current rather than round an actual 
e.m.f. (the so-called Tarchanoff effect) appearing at the body surface. 
The “Fere effect” is the alleged concomitant of emotional states. 
What is the “operational” significance of the statement “I am mea¬ 
suring a human emotion by the ‘Fere effect’ ”? Let us turn from the 
moderate enthusiasm for the “measurement of emotion” displayed 
by William Brown 7 and the University of Oregon Symposium 8 to 
R. B. Cattell’s claim 9 that the resistance varies as the ratio of avail¬ 
able energy to the “extent-of-release-occurring-in-conscious7iess’ and 
then read F. Dunbar’s sober review 10 and the emphatic reminder 


6. At the risk of being pedantic, I should like to provide a fuller state¬ 
ment if only to show that mathematical operations are different from physical 
operations. The formulation of ‘‘A is the least eigenvalue of the differential 
equation L (D, |i)” is complex. We have to say “There is a function (p (.t) 
such that, for all jj, ip(x) and N, there is an M such that (p satisfies the differ¬ 
ential equation L (D,A); and has a finite integral cp 2 , and for (.1 <A. if tp 1S 
a solution of L (D, p)”. 

J m m i »l' ( x ) I 2 d x > N- 

7. See his Foreword to Whately Smith’s The Measurement of Emotion in 
the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method 
(Kegan Paul, London, 1921). 

8. Objective Measurement of Emotion. A Symposium of three papers by 
L. F. Beck and H. R. Crosland. University of Oregon Publications, Psycho¬ 
logy Series, Vol. I, No. 3, December, 1931. 

9. Personality: A Systematic Theoretical and Factual Study (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1950), Ch. 11, section 2, p. 305. 

10. Emotions and Bodily Changes, 3rd edition (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1946; reprinted 1949), pp. 85-95. 
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that “the difficulties of sound electrical procedure” are as great as 
those of physiological and psychological interpretation for the very 
°ood reason that “the human body cannot be regarded as a sunple 
Ohmic resistance". In effect, we are attempting to correlate a very 
complex electrical fact with a very complex psycholo gl cal fact. 

It may be said that the point is one of curiosity rather than of 
concern, since the first principles of philosophy need not be called 
in to settle a question about an electrical current which varies as all 
the e.m.f.’s and resistances in a circuit. I have chosen my illustra¬ 
tion deliberately to emphasize the point that the puzzles about the 
psychical aspect of an emotion are as tantalizing as they were when 
Descartes wrote his Traite des Passions de V dme. We all know 
that the James-Lange theory has encountered severe criticism from 
physiologists and neurologists. 12 But the “thalamic theory . 
sponsored by W. B. Cannon and others, has by no means emerged 
as a successful rival. Leucotomy and lobotomy have added much to 
our knowledge of the tracts connecting the pre-frontal cortex with 
the sub-cortical (thalamic, caudate and hypothalamic) nucleii 
without furnishing unambiguous support to the “thalamic theory." 13 
J. H. Masserman, 14 in the light of his carefully conducted experi¬ 
ments with the cat as the laboratory animal, has concluded that the 
hypothalamus may integrate some of the impulses controlling sym¬ 
pathetic and motor manifestations of fear and rage, but “there is 
little or no basis for the thesis that the hypothalamus governs or 
even mediates the emotional experiences themselves.” 


11. W. Smith and Binswanger employed the relative method (final read¬ 
ing— initial reading); S. R. Hathaway, on the other hand, employed the 
absolute method. The University of Oregon Symposium indicated that the o’s 
are higher for the “psychogalvanic reflex” (PGR) than for the “reaction 
times” (RT’s). 


12. C. S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, 1906), pp. 259-266; W. B. Cannon, Bodily 
Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage, 2nd edition (Appleton, New York, 
1929), Ch. XVIII; The Washburn Commemoration Volume of the American 
Journal of Psychology, 1927, pp. 107-119. 


13. See Samson Wright’s paper “The Physiology of Emotions” contri¬ 
buted to Modem Trends in Psychological Medicine, edited by Noel G. Har¬ 
ris (Butterworth & Co., London, 1948), Ch. 2, especially pp. 32-33, 47-48. 


Behaviour and Neurosis (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1943). Vide the first set of experiments. 
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III 

If unambiguous “operational” definitions of the “objective mea¬ 
surement" of emotions are not always available, “operational” proof 
or disproof of psychological concepts like the subliminal”, the “sub¬ 
conscious", the “unconscious”, must be far from easy. Let us re¬ 
call Ramona Messerschmidt's "Quantitative Experiment” 15 devised 
to test the reality of a “doubling of consciousness” in certain post¬ 
hypnotic states reported earlier by Pierre Janet, 16 Morton Prince 17 
and C. T. Burnett, 18 the negative conclusions Messerschmidt drew 
from her own experiments; C. L. Hull’s enthusiastic account 19 of 
the experiments; the penetrating criticism of Messerschmidt’s 
technique and interpretations by M. H. and E. M. Erickson; 20 and 
W. A. Cass’s experiments 21 suggesting that, if a more effective 
"dissociative barrier" than that in Messerschmidt's experiments is 
set up, the outcome may be different. Let us remember too that while 
Hull 22 and R. W. White 23 have cast serious doubts on the reality 
of “post-hypnotic amnesia”, W. R. Wells, 24 on the basis of his con¬ 
trolled experiments, has concluded that, with adequate methods 
and good subjects, hypnotically induced recognition amnesia, re¬ 
call amnesia and re-learning amnesia may be 100 per cent com¬ 
plete. In 1941, P. C. Young 25 sounded a note of warning: “Hypno¬ 
sis emerges from its recent over-simplification as a very complex 


15. "A quantitative investigation of the alleged independent operation of 
conscious and subconscious processes", Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. XXII, October-December, 1927, No. 3. 

16. L’ Automatisme Psycliolopique, Paris, 1907, pp. 263-264. 

17. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 3, 1909-1910, p. 37. 

18. “Splitting the Mind: An Experimental Study of Normal Men”, 
Psychological Monographs, Vol. 34, 1925, No. 2. See especially Part V, "Con¬ 
clusions and Comments”, pp. 131-132. 

19. Hypnosis and Suggestibility (Appleton. New York, 1933), Ch. VII. 

20. "Concerning the nature and character of post-hypnotic behaviour", 
Journal of General Psychology, 1941, pp. 95-133. 

21. See the brief account of Cass's experiments in the Psychological Bul¬ 
letin, Vol. 38. 1941, p. 744. 

22. Hull, op. cit., Ch. VI. 

23. "A preface to the theory of hypnotism”, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 36, October, 1941, No. 4; see also R. W. White and 
B. J. Shevach, "Hypnosis and the concept of Dissociation”, Ibid., Vol. 37, 
July. 1942, No. 3. 

24. "The extent and duration of post-hypnotic amnesia", Journal of 
Psychology, 1940. 

25. "Experimental hypnotism: a review", Psychological Bulletin, 1941, 
pp. 92-104. 
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—not to say enigmatic—reaction-pattern, differing perhaps not only 
in individuals, but also in types of individuals. It may possibly differ 
according to the methods employed in inducing it, the criteria used 
in selecting subjects, and the expectations of the subjects”. 

No naively conceived “operationistic definition of the not 
ordinarily introspectable (“subliminal’ , “subconscious , uncon¬ 
scious”) mental processes will then do in psychology. Von Hart¬ 
mann, in his later life, had to recognize as many as nineteen differ¬ 
ent conceptions of the “unconscious” though he continued to main¬ 
tain that the ambiguities had not vitiated his original doctrine. 
That, we imagine, is the privilege of the philosopher who, like 
Samuel Butler’s Sir Hudibras, is 

Profoundly skilled in analytic. 

He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side; 

On either which he could dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

But when William James 26 voiced his misgiving that the “uncon¬ 
scious” might prove to be a “tumbling-ground for whimsies”, he was 
thinking of the perils, not of philosophy, but of psychology. In the 
collection of papers by Morton Prince, Janet, Ribot, Jastrow and 
others, 27 six different conceptions of the “subconscious” were dis¬ 
tinguished and discussed. In his The Unconscious, Morton Prince 
spoke, inter alia, of an “unconscious” in the sense of “neurographic 
dispositions” as well as a “subconscious” and a “co-conscious”. 
Ernest Jones 28 referred to three widely different usages in dealing 
with the “unconscious”. De Sanctis 29 , in discussing the psychology 
of religious conversion, proposed a scheme of a preformed (instinc¬ 
tual, racial, ethnic, familial) unconscious, an unconscious of deve¬ 
lopment (antenatal, early infancy, late infancy, childhood, adole¬ 
scent, unconscious) and an unconscious of post-development period 
(the unconscious of adults, of habits, of culture, etc.). To cap the 
climax, James Grier Miller 30 of the Society of Fellows, Harvard 
University, has invited us to distinguish sixteen different psycho- 


26. The Principles of Psychology (Macmillan, London, 1890), I, p. 163 

£“ bcOTW ™«* Phenomena: A Symposium with an introduction by 
Morton Prince (Rebman Ltd., London, 1909). 

London, X? a. 41h «““<>" (Bailliere. Tindall & Cox. 

PV 1 29 ' . C °"” erri ° n “ thc International Library of Psycholoey 

^v h ° d (Kegm Pau1 ' “W. <*• » 

n. (John Wiley, New York, 1942), especially Chs. I and 


C. 17 
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logical constructions put on the term “unconscious”. Psycho¬ 
logists do not seem to be lagging behind Von Hartmann. Freu¬ 
dians 31 and Jungians 32 have vied with one another in arguing 
that their position has been misunderstood and travestied. To sup¬ 
pose that scientific psychology can dispense with the need for a 
clarification of basic concepts and rely simply on some kind of 
instrumental evidence in probing the not ordinarily introspectable 
mental processes, or to suppose that a little “aseptic treatment”, 
recommended once by Dr. Wohlgemuth 33 will dispose of ihe very 
assumption of these obscure processes, is going from the artificial 
to the entirely artless. 

IV 

Sir Cyril Burt 34 has brought to our notice the problem of eluci¬ 
dating the fundamental concepts of psychometry. He has pointed 
out that many factorists continue to employ a causal phraseology 
which implies a “naive and popular view of the nature of mind . 
Minds are conceived as individual substances and their ‘ abilities 
inferred by statistical techniques are pictured as causal properties 
inherent in them. Burt cited Godfrey Thomson’s opinion that 
Spearman’s g may be “real” only in the sense that it does not 
contain V — 1. Mental science, as much as physical science, must 
be anxious to discard the paraphernalia of nineteenth 
century thought. Neither psychology nor physics can afford 
to be fin de siecle. Even the mathematical forms preferred 
in psychometry may not be beyond cavil. For instance, the choice 
of additive or linear functions for the “factors” and the factor 
loadings”, in terms of which the results of mental measurement 
are expressed, is usually defended by claiming that arbitrary com¬ 
plicated functions may be expressed approximately as a sum by 

31. See, for instance, Edward Glover, Freud or Jung (George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1950). Glover brands Jungian psychology as academic , a 
psychology of “consciousness” (like Janet’s) incompetent to elucidate the 

various “dynamisms” of the true “unconscious”. # , 

32. See, for instance, Gerhard Adler, “C. G. Jung’s contributiontc.mod¬ 
ern consciousness”, British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. 20, Part 3. 
Adler makes out that, in its “wholeness”, Jung’s “unconscious transcends con¬ 
sciousness and perhaps deserves to be treated as a super-consciousness. 

33 A Critical Examination of Psycho-analysis (George Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1923), p. 245. Wohlgemuth seems to follow Binet and Simon in 
lumping together the theories of Freud, Jung, Vogt, Janet, Boris Sidis, and 
Morton Prince. No two of the theorists named would have agreed as to the 
v/ay in which the not ordinarily introspectable mind should be conceive 

34. The Factors of the Mind (University of London Press, London, 194 ), 

Ch. VIL 
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Taylor’s theorem. 35 But, according to Burt, the instrument cf the 
most thoroughgoing psychometry will be more like symbolic logic 
than like algebra. He has opined that the theory of groups may 
have a part to play in psychology. If it is doubtful whether the 
physical processes of quantum mechanics are subject to the 01 di¬ 
nary laws of multiplication, the doubt is far greater when we turn 
to mental processes. The psychologist who knows enough about 
his business may have to start with postulates of ‘‘closure , asso¬ 
ciativity”, “inclusion of identity”, “unique inverse”, etc., framed 
for groups. 36 

The paramount task of examining basic assumptions will be also 
evident if we bestow a glance on the psychosomatic and Gestaltic 
concepts. In much psychological literature, in which the layman 
is catered for at the level of brisk and popular journalism, it is 
usual to be told that the organism is “psyche” as well as “soma” 
and that the point of view has led to a startling re-orientation in 
half a dozen branches of psychological enquiry. But has the psy¬ 
chologist done for his psychosomatic concept anything like what 
J. S. Haldane, 37 W. E. Ritter, 38 E. S. Russell, 39 J. H. Woodger,^ 


35. Any function of (x + h) f <p(x + h) f can be expanded by Taylor’s 
theorem into a series involving powers of Ji : 

h l h 2 

(p (* + h) = <p (x) + —— cp' (x) -I- —- qp" (x) + etc., 

1 

4 d 2 

where cp' (x) is —-— cp (x) and cp" (x) is —— cp (x), etc. 


dx 


dx 2 


36. The result of combining A, B in the ordered couple (A, B), where 
A, B are any two things in the class, may be written AoB. The postulate of 
“closure” prescribes that AoB falls within the class. The postulate of “asso¬ 
ciativity” may be expressed: (AoB) oC = Ao (BoC). 

The introduction of symbolic logic into psychology will (as E. W. Hall 
pointed out in the Psychological Review) create special technical difficulties 
of its own. “Theoretical asceticism”, resulting in sterility of concepts, must 
be guarded against. 


37. The Philosophical Basis of Biology, Donnellan Lectures delivered at 
the Dublin University (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1931). See especially 
Lecture III and Supplementary Notes. 

38. The Unity of the Organism or the Organismal Conception of Life, 2 
vols. Boston, 1919. F. Dunbar acknowledged (The Year Book of Psy¬ 
choanalysis, Vol. I, 1945) the indebtedness of psychosomatic medicine to the 
organismic conception worked out by Ritter and others. But how many 
psychologists professing the psychosomatic creed have made a careful study 
or various forms of the organismic theory? 

oicaf Method u° f ° evelo 1> ment and Heredity: A Study in Biolo- 

Jo mLa , Clarendon 193 °). especially Chs. IX and X. 

Of P?vchlt pv, K* P S: , e CritiCal Study in the International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method (Kegan Paul London 19291 

especially Part II, Problems of Biological Knowledge, pp 288-327 ^ 
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L. Von Bertalanffy 41 have done for the organismic concept in bio¬ 
logy? G. Draper, in the Journal of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, suspected that the very term “psychosomatic” tends to per¬ 
petuate the duality it is trying to overcome. R. G. Mclnnes 42 
thinks that the concept serves only “as an intermediary between a 
dualistic and an integrated medicine”. Carl Binger 43 admits that 
the word “puts asunder what God hath joined together”. We must 
go beyond the vague admisssion that patients have minds as well 
as bodies and that the abracadabra of psychosomatic medicine will 
somehow ensure that sufficient attention is paid to both. 44 

The Gestalt concept, with its accompanying emphasis on “iso¬ 
morphism” with physical Gestalten, tends to miss the import of 
the finer forms of the organismic theory for which the statistical 
laws of biology cannot be derived completely from the statistical 
laws of physics. It is one thing to attempt to deduce (as Kohler 
did) the Weber-Fechner law from the relative difference thres¬ 
holds for ionic concentrations and a different matter to claim that 
all phenomenal Gestalten can be derived from a physico-geometric 
standpoint. 45 David Katz has recently taken exception to the 
arrant dogmatism of Koffka’s dictum: “The great realms of nature, 
life, and the soul meet in psychology. More specifically, they meet 
in the central nervous system”. 46 

All this brings us to the major tangle. Psychologists must not 
falter and fail before the formidable problem of mind and body. 


41. Modern Theories of Development, translated and adapted by Woodger 
(Oxford University Press, London, 1933). See the discussion of the wider 
implications of Heisenberg’s “uncertainty” relations (p. 53 et seq.); the elu¬ 
cidation of the notion of a “Division Hierarchy" and the clarification of the 
terms “parts”, “constituents”, “components” (pp. 131-132). 

42. See his contribution to Modem Trends in Psychological Medicine, ed. 
Noel Harris, Ch. 4, p. 77. 

43. More about Psychiatry (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1952). 

44. For some of the uncertainties of psychosomatic categories, see Franz 
Alexander, "Fundamental Concepts of Psychosomatic Research” in The Year 
Book of Psychoanalysis, Vol. I (Imago Publishing Co., London, 1945); C. H. 
Rogerson, “Visceral Neurosis” in Psychology in General Practice, ed. Alan 
Moncrieff (Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1945); Otto Fenichel, The Psycho¬ 
analytic Theory of Neurosis (Kegan Paul, London, 1946), Ch. XIII. 

45. See B. Petermann’s criticism in his Gestalt Psychology (Kegan Paul, 
London, 1932), pp. 136, 312-313. 

46. See Katz., Gestalt Psychology, Manuals of Modern Psychology, edited 
by C. A. Mace, Methuen, London, 1951), pp. 93-94. 
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While philosophers like Gilbert Ryle have told us that matter and 
mind are “umbrella titles”, nouny, abstract words, which prejudice 
the solutions to all problems posed in terms of them, and while 
philosophers like A. J. Ayer have assured us that there are not 
two “entities” between which we have to build some amphibious 
bridge”, but just two languages for describing the same set of data, 
and that trouble arises only when we mix up the languages, which 
is “like trying to play Hamlet not without the Prince of Denmark, 
but with Pericles, the Prince of Tyre”, neurologists of the emi¬ 
nence of Sir Charles Sherrington have come out with a candid non 
possumus. In his Gifford Lectures; 47 after explaining carefully 
how natural science today asks “how” and not “why”, Sherrington 
referred to the impasse of physiological psychology, "the blank of 
the ‘how’ of the mind’s leverage on matter”. He had made a simi¬ 
lar momentous confession in his earlier Rede Lecture. Shortly 
before his death, he said in a broadcast: “Aristotle, 2,000 years 
ago, was asking how is the mind attached to the body. We are 
asking that question still”. 48 


V 

Before concluding the paper, let me try to explain briefly why 
I am persuaded that parapsychology or psychical research concerns 
scientific psychologists as much as philosophers. I have, in var¬ 
ious contexts, 49 argued that the evidential standards maintained in 
recent parapsychological investigations can no longer be slighted 
or ignored. Attempts to criticize the statistical checks, or the ex¬ 
perimental controls, are sometimes surprisingly ill-informed. When 
Professor J. B. Rhine of the Duke University, U.S.A., first reported 
his experiments in “Extra-Sensory Perception” (ESP), his use of 
the Binomial distribution, obtained by the expansion of (p+q) n , for 
evaluating the results was challenged on the ground that the sub¬ 
ject’s “guesses” at the symbols earned by the ESP cards could not 
be treated strictly as independent of one another. D. L. Herr 50 


47. Man On His Nature (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 232. 

48. See the BBC talks The Physical Basis of Mind , edited by Peter Las- 
lett (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1951). 

49. See my discussion “Psychical Research and Philosophy” in the Jour- 

**%* ****** ° f Phil0S0phy in Great Britain, Philosophy, Vol. 
XXVIU, No. 104 (January, 1953), pp. 72-74. 

, 50 '„ ^ mathematical analysis of the experiments in Extra-Sensory Per¬ 
ception , J. Experimental Psychology, XXII (1938), pp. 491-496. 
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even suggested that some method of probability evaluation like 
Tchebycheff’s inequality, 51 which disregards the nature of the 
distribution, should be used. But statisticians 52 soon showed that 
while the variance for Rhine’s “card-guessing situation” was dif¬ 
ferent from the variance for the Binomial case, the difference 
(amounting to, say, that between 4 17 and 4 with a pack of 25 
ESP cards containing five sets of the five kinds of symbols used) 
was not appreciable enough to affect the validity of Rhine’s mathe¬ 
matical analysis in his Extra-Sensory Perception. In 1937, the 
American Institute of Mathematical Statistics, headed by its Pre¬ 
sident Dr. Burton Camp, upheld Rhine’s statistics. Criticism veer¬ 
ed round then to the experimental conditions. But these have 
been progressively tightened up and have met with approval from 
an increasing number of competent workers. In the rigorously 
controlled precognitive experiments conducted by the British Soci¬ 
ety for Psychical Research (S.P.R.) with Basil Shackleton, the 
odds against the hypothesis of “chance coincidence”, when “sen¬ 
sory leakage ’ and other sources of error were completely ruled 
out, were of the order of 10 35 . As Professor Broad has remarked, 
if the probability corresponding to the ratio of the actual to the 
standard deviation, in a parapsychological experiment, is lO - ", the 
length of an equally improbable unbroken run of heads in tossing 
a fair coin may be taken as the nearest integer to the quotient of 


51. Tchebycheff’s theorem may be stated: The probability is not more 
than 1/S 2 that a value of w taken at random from the universe f(w) will 
differ from its expected value by more than a multiple S of its standard 
deviation. If P is the probability that w lies outside the interval 

o 

(w — So, iv -f- So ), then 

P A ^ 1/S 2 , 

O 


ana J w-to (w — w) 2 f(w)dw ^ o. 

The theorem is independent of the nature of the distribution of w. The gain 
in generality, however, is achieved at the cost of obtaining only inadequate 
information about the particular. See J. F. Kenney, Mathematics of Statistics, 
Part 2, (Van Nostrand, New York, 1939), Ch. VI, Section 9, p. 114. D. L. Herr's 
suggestion for parapsychological research is not as valuable as it sounds. Many 
other suggestions from orthodox scientific psychologists are (amiably ?) futile. 

52. See J. A. Greenwood, “The Mathematical Methods” in Extra-Sensory 
Perception After Sixty Years by J. B. Rhine et al . (Henry Holt, New York, 
1940), pp. 22-48. 
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n by the common logarithm of 2 » Applying this rough method to 
the figure obtained by the S.P.R. in the experiments with Shackle- 
ton i.e. 10- 35 , we divide 35 by 0-3010 (the common logarithm ol 
2 ) ; ’we get 116. The improbability of such high scores as those 
made by Shackleton (assuming no other explanation beyond 
“chance coincidence” is sought) is about the same as the improba¬ 
bility of an unbroken run of 116 heads in tossing a fair coin. Sta¬ 
tistical tables, in fact, do not ordinarily contemplate actual devia¬ 
tions which are equal to -f 30 or + 20 times the standard devia¬ 
tion. The Critical Ratio (i.e. the ratio of the actual to the stan¬ 
dard deviation) for a supposed “autonomic imbalance” of neuro¬ 
tics, recently furnished by H. J. Eysenck, 54 varies (with one ex¬ 
ception equal to + 8) from + 0 to -f 5. The Zoologist Professor 
G. E. Hutchinson 55 of the Yale University, U.S.A., did not over¬ 
state the case when he said that the statistical level of significance 
in the best parapsychological research is far above the level with 
which orthodox scientific psychologists are usually content in their 
experiments. 56 

The opinion of E. G. Boring is that “parapsychology” may be 
but a new name for certain pseudo-problems. But can we so read¬ 
ily suppose that competent professional psychologists like Dr. R. H. 
Thouless 57 of the Cambridge University and Professor Gardner 


53. The probability of getting an unbroken run of heads in n trials with 
a fair coin is Vzn. We suppose Mo 35 = %n. 2 is, of course. 10 x where 
x = logio2. 

54. The Scientific Study of Personality (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1952), p. 120. 

55. “Marginalia”, American Scientist, Vol. 36, 1948, April number. B. F. 
Skinner in the same journal betrayed his ignorance of the rigid conditions 
under which the S. P. R. experiments had been conducted. 

56. The standard error method gives only a crude indication of the ob¬ 
served difference between two samples of the population being explicable on 
the Null Hypothesis. The versatile ^ 2 -test has been used by psychical 
researchers. Where the sample sizes are relatively small and the Binomial 
distribution is very skew, Yates’s correction must be applied. 

57. “The present position of experimental research into telepathy and 
related phenomena” Presidential Address to the British S. P. R. Proceedings 
S. P. R., Vol. XLVn, Part 166; "A report on an experiment in Psycho-kinesis 
with dice”, Proc. S. P. R., Vol. XLIX, Part 179 (February, 1951); “Thought 
transference and related phenomena”, Proceedings of the Royal institute of 
Great Britain, 1951, and Journal of Parapsychology, XVI, 1952, pp. 23-40. 
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Murphy 58 , formerly of the City College of New York and now at 
the Menninger Foundation, Kansas, have been giving much of 
their time and attention to a web of “pseudo-problems” that cannot 
withstand the scalpel of even the apprentice in scientific psycho¬ 
logy? Sir Cyril Burt 59 not long ago closed a series of broadcast 
talks on the future of psychology with the emphatic reminder: 
“There is unquestionably an ux-gent need for more systematic in¬ 
vestigation in the field of psychical reseai*ch”. Professor A. C. 
Hardy, F.R.S., 60 has recently said: “Psychical research does indeed 
appear to hold out a promise of results which may release us from 
a philosophy of materialism which an intuition seems to tell us is 
false". Is the consideied opinion of a biologist of Professor Hardy’s 
standing to be dismissed simply as Bi'itish eccentricity not intend¬ 
ed for export? 

Elsewhere 61 I have suggested that, in the Indian R<ija Yoga, 
we may have a significant link not only between orthodox scientific 
psychology and parapsychology but between psychology and meta¬ 
physics. What is most challenging abc.ut the Yoga system is its 
free use of an admixture of metaphysics and psychology. We all 
know that Patanjali’s Ydga-Siitras specifically say that the ‘‘super¬ 
normal powers” ( sidclhis ) are mere incidents, or even hindi-ances, 
in the path of the seeker. But the point that the modern scientific 
psychologist must not forget is that phenomena like telepathy and 
pi'ecognition are not just incidents or minor nuisances in his path. 
The whole subject calls for a re-exploration. And where, except 
in India, can we find a more favourable climate? Dr. B. L. Atreya 
has made no secret of his view that the i-e-exploration would be 
well worth our best efforts. I undei-stand, from a reference made 
by Professor Gardner Murphy in his John William Graham Lec¬ 
ture. 62 that Professor Kali Prasad is studying the phenomenology 

58. "Psychical Research and Personality”. Presidential Address to the 
Biitish S. P. R., Proc. S. P. R.. Vol. XLTX (November, 1949), pp. 1-15; ‘The 
Natural, the Mystical and the Paranormal", the Second John William Gra¬ 
ham Lecture on Psychic Science, The Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research (Journal A. S. P. R.) Vol. XLVI, October, 1952, No. 4, 
pp. 125-142: “Psychology and Psychical Research”, Proc. S. P. R., Vol. 50 
Part 182, January, 1953, pp. 26-49. 

59. The Listener, December 21, 1950, Vol. XLIV, No. 1138, p. 786. 

60. "Biology and Psychical Research". Proc. S. P. R., Vol. 50, Part 183. 
May, 1953. p. 112. 

61. Philosophy East and West. Vol. II, No. 3, October, 1952, especially pp- 
233-236. 

62. Journal A. S. P. R., Vol. XLVI, October 1952, No. 4, p. 131. 
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of ancient Yoga in the context of modern psychology. I do not 
know how far his investigations have to do with the genuinely 
“supernormal”; but I am sure that his research augurs well for 
friendlier relations between Indian philosophers and Indian psy¬ 
chologists. Psychical research calls for something more than a 
residuary deity who can take charge of whatever science is not 
able to explain at present. The difficulty is more serious than is 
suggested by Kelvin’s celebrated dictum that “when you double 
the known, you quadruple the unknown". The issues with which 
we are confronted are those about the status of awareness in the 
context of spatio-temporal and causal description; indeed, as Sri 
Pravas Jivan Chaudhury has admirably argued, its status in any 
categorial scientific framework that we may propose. 

We should be careful not to decry the legitimate functions of 
scientific psychology in order to boost philosophy. I am but con¬ 
testing the widely held misconception that philosophy is just the in¬ 
definite quantity, or even the caput mortuum, which remains when 
all the sciences have been taken away one by one. Newton gave 
expression to a far truer and nobler conception of philosophy 
when he spoke of the “vision to be seen from the topmost pinnacles 
of knowledge”. Let us lay the foundations of knowledge securely 
and build the pinnacles from the topmost of which perchance the 
Great Vision can be glimpsed afar. 


C. IS 
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Until the past half-century, Western philosophers thought of 
“logic” as Aristotelian logic, oriented about the syllogism as its 
basic deductive form. Consequently, when they encountered a 
basic deductive form of the same kind in Indian logic, they used 
the Aristotelian syllogism as their norm for evaluating it. In view 
of the high stage of development Indian mathematics and science 
were known to have reached, it would not have seemed strange if 
the two “syllogisms” were the same. But they were not: and to 
the Western observer, two added premisses in the Indian form 
seemed formally unnecessary, confusing, inelegant, and bafflingly 
illogical. This difference in validating forms reinforced the Hege¬ 
lian tendency to see “the Oriental mind” as “dream-like”, in con¬ 
trast to a logical, scientific “Western mind.” And the myth of a 
confused Indian syllogism continues to be repeated. 


What the Aristotelian logicians who first engaged in compari¬ 
son of the two syllogisms did not realize, was that their own norms 
were formally inadequate. The purpose of my discussion here is 
to show that, when these inadequacies are corrected, the added two 
premisses m the Indian syllogism are seen to be functional, and a 
five-proposition syllogism is required in modern Western logic. 


pie Indian and Western syllogism rested on about the same 
foundation: situations were described by propositions, which in 
their simplest form asserted or denied one predicate of all or part 
o one subject. Since a given factual relation of S and P could be 
described m different ways, and since some such relations were in¬ 
compatible with others, a simple theory of “immediate inference” 

T “ b0t ? °T S f ° r re ' ating ec l uivalent incompatible 
“No s ‘°p-. F ° r eXampIe ' tw ° Potions such as 

the f h f ?“ d N ° P 13 S ” Were treated os equivalent because 
the factual relation of S to P was the same for either description 
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But two special cases presented peculiar formal problems. 
Ordinarily, if a given proposition were true, its converse (formed 
by exchanging subject and predicate, and if necessary, limiting 
quantity) was also true; so was its obverse (formed by reversing 
the quality of the whole proposition and substituting the comple¬ 
ment for the predicate); so was any transformed statement result¬ 
ing simply from repeated conversion and obversion. Also, if a 
universal proposition was true, its subaltern was treated as true. 
In the case of empty classes, however, one of two safeguards was 
required: either (a) a theory of “existential import” of judgments 
in which “some” did not always assert existence was needed; or 
(b) an added premiss that S was not empty had to be required for 
formally valid inference from super—to subaltern. 1 Aristotle him¬ 
self had used the first of these devices, but it had been lost in the 
subsequent development of “Aristotelian” logic. 2 Modern formal 
logicians repaired the loss by insisting on a restriction of the second 
type. 3 Analogously, it follows immediately from “All S is P” that 
“Some non-S is non-P”; and where P is a universal class, this infe¬ 
rence too requires restrictions. 4 The restriction may take the form 

1. Otherwise, using the usual interpretations of some" as meaning 
"there is at least one”, inferences of the following sort might be valid: 

"All unicorns drink milk; therefore, some unicorns drink milk; therefore, 
there exist some unicorns." 

When unicorns are said to drink milk, since there are none, we have no 
way of contradicting the assertion; the "all” does not say that any exist, but 
only that if any exist, then they are milk-drinking. This is equivalent, m 
current interpretations, to saying “there does not exist any unicorn which is 
not a milk-drinking animal", and is, therefore not false. 

2. In Chapters i and ii of De Interpretations, Aristotle distinguished "de¬ 
finite” and "indefinite” subjects and predicates. The indefinite forms “referred 
to what does not exist as much as to what does”, while the definite forms 
referred to existent entities. Carried through the Organon, this distinction 
means that only 8 of the 16 combinations of definite-indefinite subjects and 
predicates in propositions have existential import as part of their meaning. 
“Some”, therefore, does not always assert existence: “some non-men are 

houses”, for example, does not. , 

3. The restriction is inspired by the analysis of the existential import ol 

“all” and “some” given in note 1. above. It takes the form of denying validity 
to inference from all to some, without an additional particular (“existential ) 

4 The immediate inference involved consists of three obversions and 
two conversions, alternately. The case where it produces trouble can be 
illustrated by the inference "All persons are entities; therefore, some non-per¬ 
sons are non-entities.” Since “some” indicates existence, the conclusion here 
asserts that there exist non-persons which are not existent things; an 
is an intolerable contradiction for any logic. 
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either (a) of limiting designata of “terms” to non-universal classes, 
or (b) requiring an explicit premiss denying the identity of V, the 
universal class, and P. Here, again, Aristotle himself seems to have 
used the first device, later Aristotelian logic to have lost it, and 
modem formal logic to have repaired the resulting defect by a 
restriction of the second type. 5 

The rectified syllogism, when it is strong enough to establish 
the validity of every immediate inference following from its con¬ 
clusion, now becomes very similar in its Indian and modern 
Western form. 

For example, from “All smoke comes from fire”, it will follow 
that “Some smoke comes from fire” only if we have the added pre¬ 
miss “And some smoke exists ”, in modern formal logic. We can 
express this formally by the two statements: 6 

(1) ~ ([(*)P(ar) D Q(x)] D 

[ (3 x)P (x) D Q (x) ] 

(2) [(x)P(x)OQ(x). ( 3 x)P(x)]D 

(H*)P(*) =>Q(*) 

Again, “Some non-fiery things are non-smoky”, which follows by 
immediate inference, will hold only if some non-smoky things 
exist; if only smoke existed, it would fail. The formal relations 
involved here are: 

(3) ~ [((x)P(x) D Q(x). (hx)P(x) D 

(H*) ~P(x). — Q (x) ] 

(4) [(x)P(x) DQ(x) 

~Q = V] D [( H x) ~P(x). — Q(x)] 

In natural language, condition (2) can be met if we add the 
requirement that at least one existent instance of SP must be men¬ 
tioned in a premiss: for example, “a stove smokes” as premiss is 


oarenth^ f l rn ;l n0tati0n f Carnap ’ S ’ with ^ added convention (to save 
parenthesis) that the scope of each quantifier extends as far as it can without 

°o v ;t) p ; n p%%°< f xn next quantaer ' Thus ' w p(i) - Qte) 15 

“Some non-S is „o„-P "requires "All S is P” «„ 

tion ( 4 ). requires the added premiss given in the text in 


equa- 
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formally equivalent to the ( 3 a - ) P (ar) of (2). Again, condition (4) 
can be stated as the requirement that at least one entity which is 
neither P nor S be mentioned in a premiss: “a cold stove is not 
smoky” as premiss is formally equivalent to (4). 

How important these safeguards are felt to be depends on the 
philosophical context in which a logic is devised and used. In a 
context in which an “absolute” is important, clearly the formal 
peculiarities of the universal class will be recognized by the logi¬ 
cian. But this is equally true in a context stressing complete formal 
rigor of validating forms. Safeguards against metaphysical or 
formal error appear as a part of the history of philosophy in both 
Indian and Western logic, in the former as safeguards using natural 
language, in the latter using abstract formal presentation . 7 

The conclusion to be drawn is that formally the Indian syllo¬ 
gism corresponds much more exactly to contemporary Western 
logic than it did to the syllogistic “Aristotelian” logic of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and this correspondence requires a Western revi¬ 
sion of the myth of “Oriental illogicality.” 

I will conclude by illustrating this point with two proofs pre¬ 
sented in traditional Aristotelian, contemporary lower functional 
calculus, natural language Indian and schematized Indian syllogis¬ 
tic form. The reader will note that the proof of equivalence from 
two implications, given as the second case, has the same premisses 
in Indian and contemporary logic; in Aristotelian logic, the proof 
of equivalence is not usually given as a full syllogism, but may 
take that form. The Indian syllogism with which most Western 
readers are familiar, about smoke and fire, has its first and third 
premisses equivalent to a validating form in Western logic, though 
their equivalence to a typical Aristotelian syllogism is less clear, 
since a different relation of subject to predicate is being proven. 

The present paper is rather a suggestion than a final proof of 
the formal identity of the logics of two cultures. The final “sim¬ 
plicity” of the doctrine of immediate inference, for example, can 
result only after complex relations of fact and judgment have been 
analysed and explored. The concept of “existence” as it applies to 
different schemata of inference needs further clarification, and some 

7. Historically, the speculative interest in the null class and the univer¬ 
sal class has been different in India and in the West; this has, presumably, 
influenced the relative attention given to the formal properties of the classe . 
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comparison of the “flexibility” and “suggestiveness” of the two 
logical forms should be made. 

Here are two demonstrations, one that all men are mortal, 
two that smoke exists if and only if there is a fire, in alternative 
forms. 

I. Aristotle’s logic 

All men are animals 
All animals are mortal. 

All men are mortal; and, by immediate inference: 

Some men are mortal 
Some non-men are non-mortal 

Here the major would be used by Aristotle with the meaning that 
there do exist some men, and that neither human nor mortal is a 
universal class; but these qualifications do not appear explicitly in 
the demonstration. 

II. Functional calculus : 

(x)M(x) D A (x) 

(Hx)M(x) 

(x) A(x) D Mo (x) 

( x) ~Mo(x) 

(x)M(x) D Mo (x). (hx)M(x). Mo (x) . 

(H x) ~ M(x). — Mo(x) 

III. Indian version—natural language: 

All animal are mortal 

For instance, fish are mortal animals 

All men are animals 

Stones are neither men nor mortal 

Hence, All men are mortal; Some men are mortal; Some non¬ 
mortal beings are non-men. 

IV. Indian version, schematized: 

All S is M 
Some S exists 
All M is P 

Some non-S and some non-P exists 

All S is P; Some S is P; Some non-P is non-S 
Here IV is formally identical with III and II. 

Second example: it is a fact that smoke and fire coexist 

C. 19 
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I. Aristotle's logic: 8 

All fire is the cause of smoke; 

All smoke is caused by fire fed by wet fuel. 

Hence, there is never fire fed by wet fuel without smoke, nor 
smoke without fire fed by wet fuel; and there are some fires that 
cause smoke, and some smoke is caused by fires, and some non¬ 
smoky things are non-fiery. 

II. Functional calculus: 

(x)F(x) DS(x) 

(3*)F(x) 

(x) — S (x) D — F (x) 

(3 x) ~ S(x) 

(x)F(x) =S(x). (gx)F(x). S(x) 

(3 x) ~ F (x). — S (x) 

III. Indian version: 

Where there is fire fed by wet fuel, there is smoke 
For instance, a burning stove 

Where there is not smoke, there is not fire fed by wet fuel. 
For instance, a cold stove 

Where there is smoke, there is fire fed by wet fuel; where 
there is fire fed by wet fuel, there is smoke; and, further, there 
are some fires which smoke, and also there are some non-fires 

which do not smoke. 


IV. Indian version, schematized: 

All F is S 
Some F exists 


8 The exact equivalent in this form should perhaps be taken from Aris¬ 
totle’s treatment of “commensurate universality’’ of subject and pretbca e as 
the basis for the strongest demonstration. This relation implies simple con 
versicm^ of an A proposition, bu, is more restrictive If we try b — 
•equivalence” or "complication" into the terms of the Posterior Analytics. 
“P is a property [in the strict sense of the term] of S" seems the best trans¬ 
lation. The fire-smoke argument now translates this way: 

P is a property of S when all S is P, and no non-P is non-S. In the 
example all fire fed by wet fuel causes smoke, and no smoke exists without 

Lch fire- Hence, smoke is a property of fire fed by wet fuel; ^ 
f since the minor premiss in this case carries existential import] some fires 
fed by wet fuel exist and cause smoke, and some non-smoky things are non- 
iires-fed-by-wet-fuel. 
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No S is non-F 

Some non-F and non-S exists 

Hence, F is equivalent to S (all F is S and all S is F), and 
some S is F, some F is S, some non-F is non-S. 

The two premisses, All F is S and No S is non-F, together 
establish the equivalence of F and S, a stronger connection than 
simple implication or inclusion of one by the other. The added 
premisses insure that the full scheme of immediate inference will 
apply, by showing that the truth of this equivalence is neither due 
to emptiness of F nor to universality of S. 

There is nothing to prevent the first form from being used to 
establish a relation of implication where the full equivalence rela¬ 
tion will not apply. 
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1. Scotus Erigena’s Great Synthesis 


Scotus Erigena is one of the most interesting of the Christian 
philosophers. He was born in Ireland and lived in France, where 
he was a leading figure in the intellectual life of the early Middle 
Ages. He was a contemporary of Sankara, and his philosophy is 
very much like that of Sankara. It is a sort of Christian non-dual¬ 
ism, in which the rational structure of non-dualist metaphysics is 
developed in traditional Christian concepts. 

His philosophical system is outstanding both for its profundity 
and for its vast scope. His book The Division of Nature is a great 
synthesis in which the insights of the ancient Western philosophers, 
both Greek and Latin, both pagan and Christian, both Platonic and 
Aristotelian, all find their places in one harmonious system of 
rational thought. He teaches that we are able to comprehend ' 
nature by reason because nature is itself rational. Logic can dis¬ 
cover the world because logic generates the world, and when we 
think rationally our thought reproduces the process by which the 
world is formed. This rational process is set forth in great detail 
in Erigena s book. This paper will summarize it briefly. 


2. The Rational Process of Nature 

Dialectic, which is both the rational process of thought and the 
rational process of nature, has two aspects. One is the process of 
division, by which essence is divided into genera, genera into spe¬ 
cies, species into individuals, and individuals into parts. The other 
is he process of resolution, by which parts are combined or resol¬ 
ved mto individuals, individuals into species, species into genera, 

“l“ t0 eSSenCe ' Th6Se 3re n °‘ two Presses 0 PP°s«e 

Mother ™ T e “ d the beginnin g of one is the end of 

the other. The law of dialectic, which is also the law of nature is 
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that all things are resolved into the same unity from which they 
are derived. Nature is not static but dynamic, a process—though 
not a process in time, for all tune is included within one part of it. 

It is eternally dynamic, moving by the dialectical process of divi¬ 
sion and resolution. 

The unity from which all division begins is called God. We 
do not know what God is because he is not anything. He tran¬ 
scends both being and non-being, and his supei'being is the being 
of all things which are. Considered not in himself, however, but 
as the source of the world, which is orderly and dynamic, God is 
said to be wise, and to be living. His being is his essence 
(what he is—to use the word is figuratively), his wisdom is his 
power (what he can do), and his life is his operation (what he 
does). Essence, power, and operation, inseparable aspects of 
God’s indivisible unity, are called Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Not only God but also all things derived from God are trini¬ 
ties of essence, power, and operation. The essence is the being of 
the thing, which is unknowable. The power is its specific charac¬ 
ter, which is intelligible. The operation is its particular move¬ 
ment, which is perceptible. The essence, power, and operation of 
things are created by God’s essence, power, and operation respec¬ 
tively, and thus there are three stages in the division of nature. 
Nature is divided into superessence and essence; essence is divi¬ 
ded into genera and species; and species are divided into indivi¬ 
duals. These divisions are accomplished by the three persons of 
the Trinity: the Father wills, the Son makes, and the Holy Ghost 
perfects. To say the Father wills means that God in his infinite _ 
goodness eternally wills all things, and this willing is the creative 
act by which things pass from non-being into being. To say the 
Son makes means that God in his infinite wisdom eternally divides 
essence into the various ideas or forms, and this making is the 
logical distinction by which the eternal ideas exist together in the 
mind of God. To say the Holy Ghost perfects means that God m 
his infinite activity produces the particular things which partici¬ 
pate in the ideas, and this perfecting is the generation of the world 
of things which become and change and pass away in time. These 
include both substances and accidents. A certain quality plus a 
certain quantity makes matter, and matter joined to a certain 
form at a certain time makes a physical body. A body, there , 
is an accidental combination of accidents, the least substanti 

entity in nature. 
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Every thing exists temporally as a particular individual and 
also eternally as a universal idea and also ineffably as a divine 
volition. These are not three things but three aspects of the same 
thing. All things are theophanies or appearances of God. who 
alone is real. In appearance things are many, but in God they 
are one. Strictly speaking, therefore, God is both creator and 
creature, for the making of things is God’s manifestation of him¬ 
self, and when he creates he creates himself and nothing else. 

This process of division by which all things are created is only 
half of the dialectic of nature. The other half is the same process 
viewed in the opposite way, the process of resolution by which 
all things return to God. All things have a natural motion the end 
of which is the same as its beginning, and always seek the source 
from which they are derived. Bodies are resolved into the form¬ 
less matter of which they are composed. Matter is resolved into 
qualities and quantities, and so ceases to exist as matter—not anni¬ 
hilated but transformed into something more real. Things are 
resolved into the eternal ideas in which they participate, and so 
cease to exist temporally—not annihilated but perfected, accord¬ 
ing to their natural tendency. The ideas are resolved into the 
Word of God, becoming divine. Just as all things are derived 
from God by various intermediate steps, so all things are resolved 
into God through the same intermediate steps. Thus God is the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all things. God as source 
of all things is supreme goodness, and God as end of all things is 
supreme love. The first cause and final end are the same, and 
the fact that they are identical is the fundamental law of nature. 

Among the creatures existing ineffably in God and eternally 
as idea and temporally as a manifold of individuals, is man. Man, 
like everything else, is derived from God and tends to return to 
God. But man holds a unique place in the system of nature, and 
the cosmic process cannot be understood apart from him. Man 
consists of soul and body. The soul’s essence is the intellect, its 
power is the reason, and its operation is the inner sense. The 
body also has three aspects: the outer sense, the life, and the body 
itself that is, the spiritual body, not the mortal material body, 
which is not part of human nature but a consequence of sin. By 
these all-inclusive faculties man knows all things—individuals by 
sense, ideas by reason, and God by intellect (by which Erigena 
means mystical contemplation). Consequently, since the essence 
of any thing is its being known, all things exist essentially in man. 
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Just as God's knowledge of things is their essence, so man’s know¬ 
ledge of the same things is also their essence. Not that a thing 
has two essences, but the same essence may be considered either 
as God’s knowleldge of the thing in its eternal cause or as man’s 
knowledge of the thing in its phenomenal effects. Man naturally 
tends to return to his source by the resolution of body into soul, 
sense into reason, reason into intellect, and intellect into God. But 
since all things exist in man, the resolution of man into God car¬ 
ries with it the resolution of all things whatsoever, in man, into 
God. The whole dialectical process of nature, both division and 
resolution, takes place in man. 

3. The Irrational Factor in Nature 

The resolution of all things into God is a l-ational process— 
but there is an irrational factor in the universe. The irrational 
factor is not matter, for matter occupies a necessary place, though 
a humble one, in the rational system of the world. It is not plu¬ 
rality, for the division of the one into the many is just as rational 
and necessary as the resolution of the many into the one. The 
irrational factor in the universe is sin. 

The possibility of sin lies in the complexity of human nature 
with its consequent free choice between two kinds of knowledge 
—contemplative knowledge of the divine unity and sensual know¬ 
ledge of the phenomenal plurality. Even sensual knowledge is 
good when its manifold objects are understood in their dialectical 
relationships, but it is fatal when they are desired carnally. The 
fall of man into sin is not a temporal event in history but an eter¬ 
nal fact of universal human nature. Before pi-oceeding into indi¬ 
vidual men, humanity (called “Adam" in the Biblical allegory) 
eternally chooses the fatal knowledge of sensible things, seduced by 
its outer sense (called “Eve”), which is dominated by a carnal 
delight in these things (called “the serpent”). Thus man abandons 
the contemplative knowledge of God of which he is also capable. 
This sin is the act of a perverse will, inexplicable because free, 
without any cause or reason, and not a part of the rational process 

of nature. 

Sin has radical consequences for humanity, including the crea¬ 
tion of the material body as a necessary instrument in the state into 
which its choice of sensual knowledge has brought it, and the divi¬ 
sion into two sexes as a method of multiplication in this body. Bu 
the consequences of sin extend beyond humanity as such. Since 
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all things exist in man, the fall of man is the fall of all things. The 
essence of things is man’s knowledge of them. Sin means that 
things exist in man not as eternal ideas but only as temporal indi¬ 
viduals. The rational division of the one into the many, which is 
the work of the Holy Ghost, must be distinguished from the irra¬ 
tional separation of the many from the one, which is the conse¬ 
quence of sin. In sinful man the individual aspect of things is sepa¬ 
rated from the universal aspect, and so the process of resolution is 
stopped, contrary to reason. Man by his fall into sin divides things 
without reuniting them, and so segregates the corporeal from the 
ideal. But things cannot exist in this schismatic way. Individuals 
cannot exist apart from the universals in which they participate, 
as Plato showed. Universals cannot exist apart from the indivi¬ 
duals which they inform, as Aristotle showed. If sin were un¬ 
opposed, it would cause not only the frustration of the rational 
process of nature but the utter annihilation of the whole universe. 


Just as the rational process of division is reversed by the 

rational process of resolution, so the irrational fact of sin is undone 

by a counterfact equally inexplicable. This is the incarnation. By 

sin man remains separated from God, and all things remain in man 

separated from their source in God. In order to restore man and • 

the universe existing in man to their original unity, God becomes 

man. Just as the fall is an eternal fact not to be confused with 

its historical manifestations, so the incarnation is an eternal fact 

not to be confused with its temporal manifestation in the historical 

Jesus. God and man, separated in Adam, are reunited in Christ, 

who is both God and man. God. the ineffable superbeing which is 

the being of all things, and man, the eternal subject of knowledge, 
are one. 


Since in the incarnation God assumes human nature, and all 
men participate equally in human nature, all men without excep¬ 
tion are saved in Christ and restored to the state of innocence and 
bliss The material body dies, the spiritual body is transformed 
into the soul, and the soul is transformed into the intellect which 
is contemplation of God. The carnal desires of the perverse will 
are now forever thwarted, and this unending frustration of the 
perverse will constitutes the punishment of hell—but no men are 
punished only their perverse will, the men themselves being re¬ 
stored and perfected when their will no longer rules them. 


Furthermore, 
nature, and human 
C. 20 


since in the incarnation God assumes human 
nature includes all created nature, God assumes 
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all created nature, and all creatures without exception are saved 
from the consequence of sin. Since things exist as universal ideas 
in the mind of God and as particular individuals in the mind of 
man, universal and particular are united in Christ. The rational 
process of resolution is reestablished. And so, when finally man, 
resolved into pure intellect, is transformed into God by contem¬ 
plation, not only human nature, but with it and in it all nature, is 
perfected by returning to its source in God. 

As reality, only God exists, the unity transcending being. As 
appearance in the sense of manifestation, all the manifoldness of 
nature exists, but always in dialectical relation to the unity. As 
appearance created by human will, the manifold exists in separation 
from unity. That the many should exist, not really but apparently, 
is a dialectical necessity, but that the many should exist separately 
is the fatal error from which we are saved by the incarnation. This 
doctrine, developed in the categories of Greek philosophy and 
Christian theology, has certain insights in common with non-dual¬ 
ism. For Erigena also, the world of common experience is an error 
resulting from an inexplicable perverseness of human nature. For 
him also, salvation is accomplished by true knowledge, and true 
knowledge means essentially the identity of man with God. 



Faith and Philosophy 

bij 


J. N. Chubb 

Elphinstone College , Bombay 

The role of faith in Philosophy and its relation to reason has 
not been adequately understood. Faith is usually taken to mean 
one of two things. It is regarded either as something which is 
irrational, sub-rational or at least not adequately rational, having 
its source in emotion or some other non-rational factor, or it is re¬ 
garded as a rival and independent source of knowledge, so that 
faith is set up against reason and is regarded as a superior 
method of knowing the real. In both cases there is a failure to 
understand the essence of faith. The popular belief that faith is 
giving assent to a proposition for which there is insuffi¬ 
cient evidence, "believing where we cannot prove”, gives only the 
most superficial form of faith. Even Bradley has fallen into the 
same error when he gives the following definition. “It is 
the non-logical overcoming from within of doubt as to an idea, or 

similar prevention of such doubts. This appears to be the general 
essence of faith.” 


The real essence of faith has been misconceived for two 
reasons: 


Firstly, the true method of Philosophy has not been properly 
understood. And, secondly, the nature and value of Philosophy, 
as a rational body of knowledge, has also been misconceived. 


As regards the first point, the philosophical method is regarded 

by many as an extension of the scientific method and the aims and 

presuppositions of scientific inquiry are surreptiously introduced 
into the philosophical inquiry. 


As regards the second point, that the value of Philosophy as 

WesteT lT P T ,S misunders t°od, I refer to that the fact that 

Astern £° SOph , erS “I* regard Philosophy as a closed 

nf,aMc « ,° S3y they regard Phil °sophy, without any 

q alificahon, as a knowledge of reality, and hold that as far as 

knowledge is concerned, one cannot go beyond Philosophy 
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I shall first show that the method of Philosophy is essentially 
different from the method of Science. The difference in method 
will make it clear that Philosophy rests on faith. Faith is the 
foundation of Philosophy; it is its motive or inspiration, and if we 
cut off Faith from Philosophy, then our entire philosophical system 
collapses. Science does not require faith in the proper sense of 
the word, because Science takes its stand on sense experience. That 
is the solid ground on which knowledge in science can be erected. 
To the extent that science rests on pre-suppositions that are meta¬ 
physical it too ultimately has a foundation in faith, but faith here 
is static; it sustains the scientific system, but does not operate within 
it. Philosophy, however, cannot erect its structure on the founda¬ 
tion of sense experience. We shall see that what sense experience 
is to scientific knowledge, faith is to rational speculation. The 
philosophical method is neither inductive, because it does not re¬ 
sult in generalizations from sense experience, nor is it deductive 
in the sense of drawing consequences from certain given principles 
and definitions. The peculiarity of the philosophical method is 
that it goes backwards and not forwards; that is to say, starting 
from any experience of a so-called fact or from a value experience 
it does not proceed to draw consequences from the start¬ 
ing point except as a partial clarification of if. That is 
the method of Mathematics. What Philosophy does is to 
work backwards from the starting point to the ultimate pre-sup¬ 
positions. And hence the philosophical method may be described 
as a regress towards first principles or postulates. 

Now, as a result of this, a very fundamental differ¬ 
ence follows between Scientific and Philosophical methods. 
In Science we start with uncertainty, with ignorance, and 
we frame a hypothesis and then proceed to verify it. 
Scientific knowledge, therefore, is a movement from hypo¬ 
thesis which arises from a state of uncertainty, leading 
to verification. It would be absurd to suggest that in science 
we start with certainties, or with knowledge and this is 
quite understandable because the common assumption is valid here 
that we proceed from ignorance to knowledge, from doubt to cer¬ 
tainty, from hypothesis to fact or verification. 

The philosophical method is very different. In philosophy 
we do not start with uncertainty and move towards certainty. 
Paradoxically, in Philosophy we must start with certainty. That 
is to say philosophical conclusions are in a sense foregone conclu¬ 
sions. They are not arrived at as a sheer novelty, as the result of 
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a hazard and an adventure into the unknown. They are arrived at, 
because they are already there, in the sense that they are already 
possessed by us. This throws light on the paradoxical situation 
which Socrates draws our attention to viz., that we already know 
what we seek to know, or that in a sense we know, in a sense we 
do not know. 

It is because Descartes ignored this that he misunderstood the 
method of Philosophy and identified it with that of Mathematics 
and thus set Philosophy off on a wild goose chase after the kind of 
certainty that one gets in Mathematics. Descartes felt that by 
philosophical reflection we can reach certainty from a state of 
doubt. This is the method of Science but not of Philosophy. Con¬ 
sider how Descartes reached certainty. He proceeded to doubt 
anything and everything that could be doubted. The suddenness 
and ease with which he reached certainty in the Cogito should have 
revealed to him that this certainty is something which the mind 
already possesses. Philosophical inquiry presupposes certainty and 
the certainty which is reached as a result of thinking is not merely 
the final term of a process of thinking. A philosophical argument 
is flanked on both sides by certainty. This becomes evident if we 
recall that the conclusions which Philosophy reaches are held to 
be necessary postulates of thought, that is to say, thought must 
accept them if it is to be possible at all. The recognition of a pos¬ 
tulate cannot be the result simply of moving from doubt to cer¬ 
tainty. The inevitability of a philosophical conclusion is a sign 
that the mind already possesses it before it begins its investigation. 
What then do we accomplish by the process of reasoning? The 
answer is that reasoning is an attempt to explicate, or 
formulate our beliefs, to clear all doubts so that the mind 
may attain at a different level that which it already possesses. 


“Belief in God” says Cook Wilson, ‘is inescapable.’ The true busi¬ 
ness of Philosophy is to bring the belief to a consciousness of itself”; 
and that is all we can do in Philosophy. We may say that the 
role of Philosophy is to bring belief or faith to a consciousness of 
itself. This also explains the rather peculiar and seemingly para¬ 
doxical attitude which St. Augustine took when he invited his 
interlocutor first to believe in God, before he could be given a satis¬ 
factory proof of God’s existence. What this means is that philo¬ 
sophical proof presupposes belief. It is not the function of a philo¬ 
sophical argument to create belief, for unless the belief is there, 
the argument loses its vitality and its motive force. What the 
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philosophical argument does is not to bring belief into existence, 
but into a clear consciousness of itself. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that philosophical inquiry, or 
rational investigation which uses the method of doubt necessarily 
presupposes a state of belief. Belief is logically prior to doubt. 
This is recognised by Bradley though he describes the situation in 
the form of an epigram when he says that Philosophy is the finding 
of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct to be true. Philo¬ 
sophy then is an attempt to give a rational form to what we neces¬ 
sarily believe. Our reasons are good if the rational form is co¬ 
herent; otherwise our reasons are bad. We now see that ra¬ 
tional inquiry seems to rest on something given which we shall 
call faith. It is also clear that faith is not on the same level 
as reason. They are not co-ordinate. Faith is neither the result 
of inadequate thought, mixed with emotion; nor is it a rival to 
reason. Faith is the source from which reason springs. Reason at 
no stage is independent of faith and hence faith and reason cannot 
be placed side by side in order to decide whether one has to believe 
in the promptings of faith or in the conclusions of i*eason. 

The relation may be stated thus with reference to the proof 
of God’s existence: 

The light of Faith does not supply the rational argument for 
God’s existence, but it ensures that Philosophy remains open and 
that it does not close in on itself. The true philosopher philosophises 
in the light of pre-existent beliefs, but in the argument itself he 
makes no reference to dogma. The value of proof, as such, rests 
pn its philosophical merits. He does not make any formal use of 
faith in his philosophical arguments. This means that faith is not 
to be taken as a premise in the process of reasoning, because rea¬ 
soning is merely the explication of faith. It is not a deduction 
from faith regarded as a fixed starting point or datum. Faith, 
therefore, is not a rival to reason. Reasoning without faith, how¬ 
ever, is not Philosophy at all; it is a Science, as our analysis of the 
philosophical method has shown. 

Now this.' leads to a very important consequence. It 
reveals the mistake of those philosophers who turn Philo¬ 
sophy into a closed system, by unreservedly identifying 
Philosophy with knowledge. If Faith is on a higher level than 
reason, then it necessarily points to the possibility of a mode of 
knowledge which does not need to be sustained by thinking or 
reasoning. -The recognition of knowledge above Faith into which 
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the latter has yet to be converted, turns philosophy into an open 
system and assigns to the intellect its proper role and function in 
the search for knowledge. The intellect is in itself an instrument 
for giving a form or shape to a material which is supplied to it. 
That material comes either from the sense world below it or from 
something above. This does not mean that the material given to 
thought can be separated from the formative process and cognized 
independently of the latter. The cognition of the ‘thing-in-itself’ 
is possible only when we wholly transcend the level of reason and 
convert faith into direct knowledge. Reason however presupposes 
faith, in relation to which doubt or the demand for proof is in the 
last resort an irrelevancy. 


This is, however, not the whole truth concerning the 
relation of reason to faith. Doubt has an important func¬ 
tion to perform. Philosophy is not useless; the rational 
inquiry is not a mere impertinence. It has its place and 
necessity at certain level, since without it faith would remain 
inarticulate and could not even begin to move towards its consum¬ 
mation of knowledge. But once we have transcended that level of 
consciousness at which it is felt to be necessary, philosophy 
as a mode of speculation ceases to exist. 


Reason, we may say, is the explication, the laying bare of the 
contents of faith. In this process of explicating the contents of 
faith, reason does not succeed in giving us knowledge of reality. 
All that it does is to formulate a belief, but in the process of 
coherently formulating the belief it does not turn belief into know¬ 
ledge. A metaphysical system is only the process of expounding 
that which is held in faith. It is a statement of our credo which is 
not to be understood as a personal affair, varying from one indi¬ 
vidual to another, but as the light of Truth reflected dimlv, but uni¬ 
versally, in the intellect of man. At the end of philosophical expla¬ 
nation, one can say ‘this is what one must necessarily believe’. 
Therefore, it carries the further implication that what we believe is 
yet to be known. Let us take the proposition that the Absolute is 
timeless and perfect. This merely states a faith which is inescapable 
and is rationally seen to be so. But, we do not as yet know the 
tuneless and perfect nature of reality. Faith, therefore, laden as 
J, thG P° tentialit y of supra-rational knowledge, is something 

rfr L reaSOn - If Faith were no » hi « hel ' than reason, then 
reason could not proceed from it, or presuppose it. If reason were 

even co-ordinate with faith, then reason would not he merely the 

formal faculty of ordering that which is already gWen feason 
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would become productive. It would be a creative force and not 
merely a shaping force 

This explains the familiar fact that by a process of reasoning 
and argument one cannot create a conviction in another. Take 
for example, the ontological argument. To me and perhaps to some 
of you. the ontological argument is convincing. Its conclusion 
seems to be inevitable. And. yet when it is presented to some 
minds, it completely fails to carry conviction. The explanation of 
the incapacity of some to appreciate a process of logical reasoning 
which strikes others as being inevitable is that unless there is first 
the awakening of faith in the mind a logical process of reasoning 
has little value. Faith is the soul of the rational process, and, if the 
soul is not there, then the rational system becomes merely “an un¬ 
earthly ballet dance of bloodless categories.” An argument which 
cannot strike root in faith will not come alive in that mind which 
lacks it. 

There is another reason why we must admit that Philosophy 
does not convert faith into knowledge. Philosophy, as I said, starts 
with certainty and ends in certainty. But if we reflect on the na¬ 
ture of philosophical certainty, we shall find that it is an unstable 
certainty. It is not a certainty which comes to rest in itself, since 
it refers beyond itself to an object. This is where philosophical 
certainty is different from mathematical certainty. If you reach a 
mathematical certainty, then that certainty is a demonstrated cer¬ 
tainty. and that demonstration is the end of the process of reason¬ 
ing. Philosophical certainties are not of that nature. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, in Philosophy you reach a certainty which remains uncertain 
or perhaps one should say, unmatured and you do not 
feel that your philosophical certainty is demonstrable in the 
mathematical sense of the term. Or to state the same fact 
from the other end, philosophy is a laboured attempt to 
make evident what is in itself self-evident. The self-evidencing 
nature of philosophical conclusions is, however, not the same as 
the self-luminous (Swayam prabha) character of true knowledge 
(Jnana), but a reflection of it in the mirror of the intellect. The 
self-evident is, to use Bradley’s phrase, ‘intellectually incorrigible, 
but it necessarily points to a mode of awareness in which the self- 
evident becomes the self-luminous. This explains the familial 
paradox that what is self-evident in philosophy need not be evi¬ 
dent at once, nor evident to all. That is why the quarrel between 
philosophers is endless. The philosophical certainties are infected 
with a feeling of insecurity and an urge for self-transcendence. 
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Philosophy is the attempt to clarify what is certain, but the 
certainty with which philosophy starts cannot be realised or matur¬ 
ed at the level of the intellect. We start with certainty but the 
philosophical conclusion does not realise that certainty, it only ex¬ 
plicates it. And this is the point which Western Philosophers have 
ignored. 

Faith may be said to move in two directions; first horizon¬ 
tally, along the life of rational clarification, and next upwards, 
vertically along the path of spiritual discipline leading to its final 
consummation in knowledge. Once reason clarifies faith, the 
latter is seen to be dynamic, in the sense that it demands to be 
transformed into knowledge and it is not by reasoning that this 
demand can be fulfilled. I may mention that there are different 
levels of faith. 


Faith in the most general sense implies respect for truth and 
carries an implicit belief in the Infinite. Out of respect for truth, 
Philosophy is born. As far as I can see among those people who call 
themselves Philosophers, the Logical Positivists alone seem to have 
lost or discarded this elementary faith and thus have forfeited the 
claim to be called Philosophers. They have no respect for truth. 
Their Philosophy, as Hocking rightly describes it, is a political expe¬ 
diency, which lays down an arbitrary definition of meaning so as to 
exclude metaphysics from the realm of rational discourse. But 
faith in this most general sense implying intellectual integrity, 
though necessary, is only the outward form of faith. In essence 
it is an attitude of the soul which is based on “a deep perception 
in the personality of something that is to be more clearly known at 
a higher level. It is blind only in the sense that it is untroubled by 
the questionings of the intellect and unshaken by outward appear¬ 
ances. ’ (Sri Aurobindo). The highest form of faith is that which 
is dynamic, and therefore rests on the active perception that truth 

comes in quietness, grows in calm and peace and completes itself 
in ecstasy. 


How is faith to be converted into knowledge? Between the 

tamest f," ^ AbsoIute ’ there is a spontaneous and 
unmeiate relahon. To turn towards God and to accept un- 

conditionaUy His Law and His Will is the natural dis¬ 
position of the soul. For this it does not require a support from 
the process of reasoning. Therefore, it becomes clear that if the 

es^hl- h reIatlonshi P to God is to be recovered and re¬ 
established, one must endeavour to rise above the level of arm.- 

C. 21 
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mentation, dispute or controversy. Argumentation is a sign of 
ignorance in the soul, —a defect, which if removed, would result 
in a spontaneous acceptance of the Infinite in all parts of our 
being. Hence, if faith is to be converted into knowledge, there 
must be a shifting of the centre of conciousness from that level 
at which doubt, questioning, judging are regarded as the natural 
activities of the mind to the level where these are dispensed with 
as necessities only in the condition of ignorance. 

This implies a process of discrimination and detachment. 
Faith has its own method of discrimination, its own criterion of dis¬ 
tinguishing the real from the unreal, which is not that which is 
acknowledged as the intellectual method or criterion. 

Doubt has to be dispelled. Doubt is an obstacle to God-reali¬ 
sation. Doubts, therefore, in the last resort are not to be solved, 
but dissolved, because they have no place in the soul’s relation¬ 
ship with God. Hence discrimination consists in dissolving, elimi¬ 
nating doubt, in a complete catharsis of everything which disturbs 
the soul’s natural and spontaneous turning towards God. In effect, it 
means that the entire psycho-physical complex must be reduced 
to absolute silence. Knowledge is complete in itself; it belongs 
to the soul as its essence, though in the state of ignorance it exists 
merely as faith. We already possess, but at a transcendental level 
yet to be realized, that which we are groping to possess at the intel¬ 
lectual level. Faith is the link between these two levels of con¬ 
sciousness, and a point of transition from the lower to the higher. 

It is the recognition of the presence of faith in and above 
the process of reasoning that prevents thought from falling into 
the ‘wise’ but barren agnosticism of European Absolution. A closed 
system of ideas eventually strangles itself to death. The sudden 
lanche in the history of Western thought from the heights of 
metaphysical idealism to the depths of logical positivism will 
not appear such a strange phenomenon if we realize that every 
construction of the mind, bom as it is in the sphere of relativity, 
tends to pass over into its opposite, unless it proves itself dynamic 
for a spiritual realization, and, renouncing the egoistic claim to 
self-sufficiency, consents to enter into a larger seeking whose goal is 
direct knowledge above the limitations of thought, in which 
process the speculative activity of the intellect is transcended 

and lost. 



Body: Mind Relationship 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 
by 

P. R. Damle, 
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The relation of Body and Mind has presented a philosophi¬ 
cal problem in Western Philosophy ever since Descartes first 
emphasized the distinction of these two aspects of experience 
and fact. Western Philosophy before Descartes, and ancient 
Indian Philosophy, do not seem troubled by the problem. That 
was in a sense due to their naive approach; but it also represents 
the truth, now accepted both in idealistic and realistic systems, 
that only on the basis of a hypothesis of some kind of unity can 
the experienced inter-action between the two be intelligibly ex¬ 
plained although this is not to say that any monistic theory professes 
either to explain the interaction precisely from stage to stage or 
gives any specific reason for the interaction. The purpose of 
this paper is to suggest that the unity which we seek as the founda¬ 
tion has to be much more concrete than we normally believe. Both 
facts of experience and theory indicate that Body and Mind (parti¬ 
cularly in human experience) undoubtedly have all of the follow¬ 
ing relationships, namely, that they are completely different, they 
are parallel, they interact, they contradict and oppose each other, 
and in some ways the one and in some the other seems more sig¬ 
nificant and effective. 

It would be useful to compare the relationship with the inter¬ 
nal relationship between some other most important dualisms of 
experience. Such a comparison would throw light on both. To 
mention the most prominent ones—Reality and Appearance, One 
and Many, Subject and Object, Quality and Quantity, Necessity and 
Freedom—all these dualities, it seems, reveal nearly the same 
characteristics in their internal relationship. While the terms of 
these other dualities are intellectual notions, concepts or constructs. 
Body and Mind seem more directly taken from experience. Also, 
it seems possible to have more concrete evidence about the exis- 
tence and character of Body and Mind and their interrelationship 

through suitable sciences, than it is with regard to the other 
dualisms mentioned. 
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It is important to realize that attempts to undei'stand the unity 
of Eody and Mind in terms of one of the two, .which continue to 
be made either on behalf of Body or Mind, also continue to fail. 
Thus, for example, the fuller understanding of the mind through 
the study of the subconscious and the unconscious has encouraged 
many to suppose that in that region we are in the borderland, and 
that according as we interpret it in terms of the Body or the Mind, 
the unity between the two will be established. Actually, however, 
such is not the case. The unconscious is either explained physi¬ 
cally or mentally, and the problem of the relationship remains 
exactly what it is in that region also,—namely how to understand 
these two explanation series in terms of one common series having 
a commensurate measuxe for each. Like all studies on the boi'dei*- 
land, the region of the unconscious is particularly liable to a sub¬ 
jective interpi’etation, and sponsors of Body or Mind have accord¬ 
ingly claimed it with some plausibility, but never with any con¬ 
vincing proof of their claims. At the other extreme, advanced 
researches into the natux-e of matter, revealing its great complexity 
and the internal motion of its constituents, has led some to think 
that here after all is evidence that the so-called matter is not dead 
and inert but is in its own real natuie active like spirit. A little 
reflection, however, will make it clear that matter in motion is as 
much matter as any other, and that no continuity is really indi¬ 
cated between matter and mind by the discovery that matter is 
much moi'e complex than once believed. As a similar instance of 
fallacious reasoning one may mention the notion that spiritualistic 
experiments prove the existence of spirits in the sense of com¬ 
pletely disembodied experients. All that they seem to prove 
directly is subtler physical existences, which like our bodies may 
be inferred to be accompanied by or associated with consciousness. 
Modern realists have suggested ‘Neutral’ real or reals as the ulti¬ 
mate stuff of which Body and Mind are specific configurations or 
values. They too, however, at the most state a problem and do not 
by any means solve it; unless they are able to show how and why 
these different configurations take place at all they have explained 
nothing. It must be remembered that when everything is once re¬ 
duced to a neutral real, nothing remains outside through which 
differentiations can later be introduced in the real. If time and 
space understood as the principles of differentiation are supposed 
to be ultimately real, then the real is not neutral after all. If on 
the other hand it is neutral,—beyond time and space,—then there 
is.no intelligible explanation for the separate rise of these. Like 
earlier attempts by Berkely or Leibnitz or Lamarck to trace both 
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matter and mind to one of the two, the later attempts also fail to 
explain the actual experienced differentiation on the basis of a 
supposed identity in terms of one of them. 

Further, as said above, the experienced facts about this re¬ 
lationship are many-sided and complex. They suggest correspon¬ 
dence, interaction, and opposition and unity in various respects 
and from different points of view. Thus both experience and theory 
indicate that corresponding to every thing mental there is some¬ 
thing physical. There is no gain-saying this. It is also neverthe¬ 
less true that bodily events lead to, and are led to, and are led up 
to by, mental happenings. We have also in practical life convincing 
experience that while ‘the spirit is willing the flesh is weak,’ and 
that body and mind do on occasions tend to defeat each other. 
There is in addition to all these, the faith or the hypothesis that 
since all i*elation points to a basic unity, the relationship of the two 
also points to a kind of unity. 


Let us see how adequate we can make this .hypothesis of unity 
or identity. In doing so, one realizes that the problem raised is 
similar to, if not identical with, the problem one faces in trying 
to understand other basic dualisms in experience such as those of 
Reality and Appearance, One and Many, Subject and Object, Form 
and Matter. It appears to me that in all these ultimate questions 
we must revise our expectations about the character of the solu¬ 
tion, and must be content to accept a full and precise statement of 
the situation as the only explanation. Indeed, even with regard 
to other and less ultimate matters, explanation and intelligibility 
do not really amount to anything more than a full and clear state¬ 
ment of facts. But this is more clearly so in regard to ultimates. 
The facts of the relationship being stated fully, the only hypothesis 
we may make for convenience of understanding is that Body and 
Mind form a concrete unity, so that there is no mind apart from 
the body and vice versa. It is the nature of each of these to lead 
to the other, and both are equally important as constituents or 
aspects of the real, something like the gunas in Indian Philosophy. 


There is no other answer to the question why the Real should 
have the two aspects than the answer to a question like, whv the 
one should be the many?, the answer being that it is the nature of 
the one to be many, that the one loses its meaning, reality and 
nature m the absence of many and vice versa. Of the accounts 
given m the history of philosophy about the nature of the two and 
the character of the relationship of the two, that of Spinoza and 
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that suggested by the Samkhya theory about Prakrti and Purusa 
seem to me to be less inadequate than most others. Spinoza’s ac¬ 
count has three merits (i) that it posits unity in an intelligible 
manner, (ii) that it accounts for experienced and anticipated cor¬ 
respondence between the two. (iii) and that it encourages scien¬ 
tific and careful study of each, particularly of the mental side, which 
is apt to be neglected through anthropomorphism. The Prakrti— 
Purusa relationship combines in a peculiar way correspondence 
with a kind of inter-action, and while the Samkhya thinkers des¬ 
cribe in effect a unitary situation they rightly emphasize the duality 
inside. This points to nothing but a basic concrete unity which ex¬ 
presses itself in turn now more in one way and then in another, ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of development. The basic mystery of 
anything bodily having a mental counterpart remains, but it is not 
in principle different from the mystery of the action of physical 
laws themselves. To the question why should matter have the 
properties it has we have no answer any more than to the question 
why matter and mind should correspond or interact. Even the 
mystery must however only suggest the hypothesis of a concrete 
real, possessing these two aspects, attributes, or facets of itself. 
The fact that both these are in a sense only for the understanding 
does not I think affect their duality in any specific or significant 
manner. The words Body and Mind are here used to mean matter 
and mind in general. Their relation in human life of course is of 
special interest and presents special problems, but the general 
considerations here suggested or discussed must nevertheless 
apply in the field with suitable modification in application. 



Moral Obligation as a Clue to the 

Nature of God 

by 


William Henry Harris 
University of Arkansas, U. S. A. 

Immanuel Kant reduced all of the traditional arguments for 
God to instances of the ontological argument, which he considered 
to be invalid. The first purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that 
the argument from the nature of moral obligation, which Kant did 
believe to be valid, must also involve an idea of perfection. The 
second purpose of the paper is to discuss what moral obligation in¬ 
dicates as to the nature of God. 


I 


Moral obligation is a process of tension between possibility and 
actuality. It has both an absolute and a relative pole. WHAT we 
are obliged to do on each specific occasion is learned from and 
determined by our experience. This constitutes the actuality of 
each obligation. WHAT one man ought to do differs from what 
another man ought to do, in actuality as well as conception. At 
its relative pole morality differs from person to person, culture to 
culture, and for the same person at different times. 


But recognition of the relativity of morality in no way com¬ 
mits us to mdifferentism. A process may be as much an objective 
fact as a state. My ability to conceive an obligation is one, but 
only one, element determining its existence. There is a universal 
and absolute dimension to morality as well. Although WHAT I am 
obliged to do is relative, THAT every person is a being with the 
capacity to feel obligation is universal and absolute. 1 This is the 

Jll ° f t L e Universal dimension of morality. When I analyze 

further what it means to feel obliged, I find that it always in- 
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volves some tension to bring an ideal possibility into actuality. 
What I conceive as an ideal possibility is always conceived in terms 
of my being as a person. I feel guilt or ease of conscience as I act 
in consistency or inconsistency with my conception of what I am. 
What I am is not only what I have been in the past, not only what 
it is possible for me to do now; it is also what I conceive it possible 
for me to become. So long as a person is a person he projects for 
himself an ideal selfhood which he feels identified with and a ten¬ 
sion to being into being. 2 The self-conceptions differ. But the 
second aspect of the universal dimension of morality is for each 
person some Ideal of Perfect Personality (that is, a conception of 
a person who achieves all his ends). 

Misunderstandings of moral obligation arise from an overem¬ 
phasis upon one or the other of these poles. Each extreme of em¬ 
phasis is a kind of perfectionism which is purchased too cheaply. 
The strength of naturalism is its honest effort to describe the actual. 
Naturalism is motivated by an idea of perfection; it seeks the coin¬ 
cidence between what we are and what we aim to be. Complete¬ 
ness, an esthetic demand for a finished whole of explanation, ex¬ 
cites the naturalist as much as it does any idealist. Thus he seeks 
to telescope possibilities into the realm of the actual. He accounts 
for morality, as he does other dimensions of our experience, in 
terms of: causality, predictive uniformity, objectivity, parsimony, 
isolation, control, and exact measurement. 3 A machine can be 
accounted for in such terms, and this method is useful in helping 
us to determine the content, the relative WHAT, of morality. 
However, by itself the method of the naturalist can never explain 
why we experience obligation in the first place, nor can it give us 
a standard for placing some values ahead of others. 

Rigorous application of the principles of causality and predic¬ 
tive uniformity has led some naturalists to reduce obligation to 
prudence or learned response. And certainly the struggle for sur¬ 
vival and for social status are obvious, external factors of our ex- 


2. Though they in no way draw conclusions similar to these, these state¬ 
ments appear to be consistent with data in Prescott Lecky, Self-Consistency, 
A Theory of Personality (New York: Island Press, 1945), and Sherif and 
Cantril, The Psychology of Ego Involvements (New York: Wiley, 1947). Also' 
cf. ‘‘the concept of the phenomenal self” in Snygg and Combs, Individual 

Behaviour (Harper, 1949). . 

3. Scientific method is more often invoked or damned than concisely 

described. This list is from Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy, (New York: 
American Book, 1946), 94-95. 
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perience, factors amenable to quantitative study and statement. 
They really do effect the way we are obliged to act. But physical 
existence and social approval are only one aspect of what we strug¬ 
gle to preserve. Too many instances can be cited of their sacrifice 
to something else. 


This “something else” is what it is and not some other thing. 
Every being with capacity for obligation has a norm of norms by 
which his particular values are criticized. The capacity to develop 
such a norm is not acquired; it is the presupposition of any moral 
being. This nucleus of the values any person acquires is some 
Ideal of Perfect Personality (a conception of a person who achieves 
all his ends). Against the perfection-by-reduction of the natura¬ 
list. it must be asserted that a moral being is to be understood in 
terms of what he strives ideally to become, as well as in terms of 
his actualities. It is of course difficult to give such an ideal dis¬ 
cursive articulation, for it is not a particular choice, but rather the 
informing assumption of all choices. Thus it is easy for the devotee 
of scientific method in its narrowest sense to overlook this dimen¬ 
sion of morality. He does so because of the inherent limitation of 
his method. 

However, emphasis upon the opposite pole of moral obliga¬ 
tion, the pole of the absolute and of ideal possibility, may give rise 
to no less serious a misinterpretation. We are never obliged simply 
to devote ourselves to an ideal. We are always called upon to actu¬ 
alize it in terms of a certain place and time. 


There are at least two reasons why idealistic reductionism is a 
bad thing. First, we are liable to conclude from it that the moral 
life demands much less continuously critical thought than it actu¬ 
ally does. It is not enough for us simply to will sentimentally the 
realization of our personalities, nor those of others, nor is it enough 
to think that peace and justice are good things. To be obliged is 
to have a particular responsibility for bringing an ideal into being ‘ 
means seeing the present situation in the light of the kind of 
person we want to become. Moral obligation is always concrete, 
and it never stands still. It has both content and structure. 

to preoccu P ation w ith the ideal may lead us 
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situations, particularly those with wide social dimension. Misin¬ 
terpretation here is understandable. Growth involves not only an 
expansion of being, but the shedding of an old shell as well. Per¬ 
fection of the self has a negative, as well as a positive, aspect. We 
must remove from ourselves impediments to growth. But there 
are those who treat asceticism as an end in itself, rather than as a 
discipline for the creation of values. Desire for perfection has be¬ 
come morbid and unhealthy if it leads us to contract our ideal to 
reduce its margin from our actuality. Idealistic reductionism be¬ 
comes as vicious as its naturalistic counterpart. By it the most 
normal acts, and often those with greatest potentiality for good, 
are condemned as “worldly”. It devotes itself to the elaborate cul¬ 
tivation of a narrow range of virtues, forgetting that obligation is 
a dynamic and concrete thing. What is virtuous in one context 
may become vicious when pursued in an inappropriate context. 
Thus moral possibilities are overlooked and real evils created under 
the guise of virtue. 

To escape such distortions of morality we must keep in mind 
that it has two poles: We are obliged, and each of us is obliged to 
make actual an Ideal of Perfect Personality (a person who achieves 
all his ends). This ideal can be formulated only through inti'O- 
spection, but science is needed to give us techniques and the in¬ 
formation as to how the personality is to be perfected, how the 
ideal is to be actualized on each specific occasion. If there is not 
present this tension between a norm structural to all experience 
and particular data to be organized, there can be no obligation. 
In fact, no person can exist, since persons are in their essence 
moral beings. As William Stern has said “Experience is life under 
cleavage and tension.” When there are no ideal possibilities to be 
actualized, or no concrete situations in which the ideal may be in¬ 
carnated, consciousness and life cease to exist. But this can never 
be, for ideal possibilities are infinite, and each actualization creates 
a personality more adequate to realize itself still further. 

n 

Moral experience is the source of our idea of perfect being. 
Even distorted interpretations of it spring from an idea of perfec¬ 
tion. Since moral experience has such complexity and tension, it 
is necessary for us to revise our estimates of the strength of the 
ontological argument and the kind of God established by it. 

We have failed to understand perfection because we have read 
into our experience of it things which are not there and drawn 
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conclusions from it which contradict its meaning. We should first 
of all be careful to remember that what we experience is not Pei- 
fect Being, but a tension to perfect an ideal by bringing it into 
existence. As Anselm reminded us, “It is one thing for an object 
to be in the understanding, and another thing to understand that 
the object exists [in re].” Kant and Hume were right in object¬ 
ing that Perfect Being is never a datum of experience. The Ideal 
of Perfect Personality which gives structure to each consciousness 
is not God. It is an intuition shared by all persons, including God. 
It carries with it the need of which we have spoken to join idea and 
existence. 

We conclude the existence of God from the experience of ob¬ 
ligation by realizing that each creative matrix of possibility and 
actuality is a person. Obligation gives us our clearest insight into 
what it means to be a person. Thus the superhuman creativity we 
see about us expresses a Supreme Person. Its unity shows that he 
is one. The fact that we recognize the imperfection of the world 
shows that an idea of perfection is structural to it and to ourselves. 
The fact that the superhuman order slowly and painfully evolves 
toward that ideal where each person can achieve all his coherent 
ideals reveals a Supreme Person who guides the process. 

The confusion between God and the subsistent ideal which 
gives structure to his being is as serious as it is common. We have 
seen how it vitiates the argument for his existence. It also makes 
his nature a tissue of self-contradictions. 

If God is a person, and as a person is capable of moral experi¬ 
ence, he could not be absolutely, existently perfect. Absolute per¬ 
fection would contradict his moral goodness and his infinity, as 
well as his personality. If a being has completely achieved all its 
ends, including the central end itself (the ideal of a being which 
achieves all of its ends), it no longer acts in terms of obligation. 
It no longer acts at all. Since idea and object have merged, it is 
unconscious. Such a being could surely not be infinite, for no in¬ 
finite being could achieve its ends in a finite span of time. To say 
that God is both infinite and perfect is to be baldly self-contra- 
lctory. (The contradiction becomes more obvious if we put it 
m other words, “unlimited and complete”). 

Our experience of moral freedom should give us insight into 

tencTTh ,, In 30 £ar as each ideal is perfected through ess¬ 

ence it brings with it new visions and new possibilities. Perfec¬ 
tion is a process and not a result. Actualization is the seed of in- 
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finity. We are not most free when determination is absent from 
our lives. A skilled pianist moves with freedom throughout the 
reaches of musical literature; an undisciplined amateur blunders 
over the keys. A machine can never be taken as an end of human 
endeavour, but through reducing large areas of activity to mechani¬ 
zation man can be freed to explore new areas of spiritual possibility. 
Even so. each evidence of growing order in the universe is evidence 
of a good God who has not yet achieved all his ends but through 
eternity will increasingly be able to do so. 

The insight of the Vedantic philosophers who remind us of 
the Self each of us dimly sees within ourselves is a sound one. So 
is their description of the relief from tension which comes when we 
yield all our being in commitment to this ideal. They are mistaken 
when they take this relief from tension as an end in itself. It is one 
necessary part of the rhythmic pulsebeat of life. And each act 
of commitment brings new possibilities. They are also mistaken 
when they sometimes speak of this sharing with God in the quest 
for perfect selfhood as if it meant a pantheistic involvement in the 
being of God. We are not merged into one another because we 
share an awareness that two plus two equals four, or that an action 
is good. 

- The familiar distinction between Brahman and Isvara is help¬ 
ful here. We must see that Brahman does not exist; it eternally 
subsists. But the subsistent Absolute in which each person shares 
could not subsist if there were not the eternally existent Isvara to 
know it, commit himself to it, and will it into the realm of existence. 
In the language of recent philosophy we can recall Whitehead’s 
distinction between the “primordial” and the “consequent” natures 
of God, as well as his distinction between “eternal objects” and 
“actual occasions.” 

For myself, I have found an articulation of this insight in Plato s 
great vision of God. He is the Artisan ( Demiurge ) of Plato’s 
Timaeus. the Lover of Plato’s Symposium. The joy we feel in 
fulfilling our obligation to grow is an invitation to become labour¬ 
ers ( demiurgoi ) together with him. 



Sense and Reason in Aristotle’s 
Psychology of Cognition 

by 

S. G. Hulyalkar. 

. S. P. College, Poona 

Although sense-perception is a function of the sensitive soul, 
Aristotle maintains, that in man it is rationalised and develops 
without a break into thought. What part perception plays in the 
account of ‘Active and Passive Reason’ is pointed out in this paper 
by discussing the interdependence of sense and reason in the Aris¬ 
totle’s Psychology of Cognition. 

According to Aristotle thinking proper or reason in man is 
active even on the perceptual level. That is, the act of perception 
in man entails the activity of i*eason. This is illustrated that if a 
man notices moving torches at night, he will judge that the enemy 
is approaching; and the same stimulus may also serve to cause 
him to run away, and consequently he may try to justify his run¬ 
ning away. This briefly shows how the active intellect plays a 
part in man s perceptions. All the higher mental functions exist 
as it were in a dark cabinet of the human mind and are only 
brought into play when the intellect is active, just as the “special” 
senses are effective only when the sensus communis is acting. It 

will be of some interest to note the general nature of Nous in this 
context. 

Aristotle s doctrine of Nous is highly complicated and even at 
the present day awaits completely satisfactory statement. We shall 
first state Aristotle’s views about the two intellects and then ex¬ 
plain what seems to us the correct view of his conception of how 
sense is related to reason. 

It should be noted that Aristotle holds that “we cannot think 
without images”. Mental images are necessarily employed in the 
service of intellect. And in comparing thinking with perceiving, 
he holds that thinking is a process in which the soul is acted upon 
by an object of thought*, just as in perception the sense is acted 


1. De Anima, 429 a 14. 
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on by the sensible object. In this very consideration he is led by 
his study of nature to maintain that to whatever serves as matter 
there corresponds something else (form) which is the cause or 
agent, and these two are related to one another as art is to its 
material. 2 Such a distinction must also be found in the soul, i.e. 
in the rational faculty. Thus one function of intellect (the Pas¬ 
sive) is that by which it “becomes all things”, the other (Active) 
that by which it “makes all things”, as light may be said to make 
potential colours actual. 3 It is the ‘active’ intellect “which is sepa¬ 
rable, impassive and unmixed, being in its essential nature an acti¬ 
vity. For that which acts is always superior to that which is acted 
upon, the cause or principle to the matter. 4 It is however, only 
when separated that it is its true self; and this, its essential nature, 
alone is immortal and eternal.” 

The above scanty statements about intellect have become a 
great stumbling block for interpreters of the De Anima (Bk 
3, o. 5). The distinction between the intellect “which makes” 
from the one “which becomes” is notorious. The relation between 
them has been interpreted differently by such commentators as 
Theophrastus, Themistus, Alexander of Aphrodisias and other 
mediaeval thinkers. 5 For all of them, the problem is whether to 
regard these two intellects as distinct faculties of the human soul, 
or to seek to identify “active” intellect with an intelligence out¬ 
side man i.e., Divine intelligence or God (the description which we 
find in the Metaphysics, 1072a 25 1075a). 

As regards the interpretation of “passive” intellect there seems 
to be a divergence of opinion among many Aristotelian scholars 
Trendelenburg, Zeller, Ravaisson, Hammond, etc. 6 7 Some of these 
identify it with all the lower faculties of soul in contrast with the 
active intellect, others with the functions of sensus communis as a 
judging faculty. But the relation between the two ‘intellects’ is 
not established with complete clearness by any of them. Wallace s 
answer seems on the whole to be most in harmony with the account 
in De Anima. He says? “the creative reason (Active intellect) is 
the faculty which constantly interprets and as it were keeps up an 


2. Ibid., 430 a 10-15. 

3. Ibid.. 430 a 16. 

4. Ibid.. 430 a 17-19. 

5. Hicks, De Anima, Introduction, p. 65. 

6. Ibid., p. 67. 

7. Wallace. De Anima, Introduction, p. 9S. 
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intelligible world for experience to operate upon, while the recep¬ 
tive reason is the intellect applying itself in all the various proces¬ 
ses which fill our minds with the materials of knowledge”. And 
again, “the two, it must be remembered are not two reasons. They 
are merely different modes of viewing the work of reason”. For, 
as Theophrastus pointed out, Aristotle nowhere states or implies 
that the active intellect exists per se in man independently of the 
passive. 8 It is separable only in the sense that it is immortal and 
endures even after the destruction of the individual man. 

Sense and reason are said to furnish knowledge and in so 
doing they apprehend and pass judgments on their own proper 
objects. By sense we apprehend the sensible forms of things; by 
intellect the intelligible forms. 9 When in activity both have an 
object, and the transition from the dormant power to its actual 
exercise is always due to some efficient cause. At the moment of 
apprehension there is an identity between the form which appre¬ 
hends and the form which is apprehended. Similarly, when we 
think of a pen or a circle, the form or essence in our mind is iden¬ 
tical with the form of the object itself. 10 

Thus external things in affecting our senses cause us to appre¬ 
hend the various sensible qualities. 11 Through intellect we are then 
enabled to think of such qualities individually, abstracting them 
from the concrete of the particular instances in which they occur. 
The substance (or concrete particular) in which the attributes 
inhere is said to be indirectly perceived by sense and directly judged 
and known by thought. So the intelligible forms are implicit in 
the sensible forms. 12 Here the question arises, “How can intellect 
which is assumed to have no special bodily organ, apprehend the 
mtelhgiHe forms of objects? Aristotle answers that so far as know- 
able things are pure forms, no such expedient is required- for its 
objects are not external but internal. The soul is thus potentially 
a p ace of forms 18 as a tablet on which writing exists potentially 
From this account it seems that “active intellect” is introduced in 
the doctrine of thinking “to provide a cause of that transition from 
potence to act which takes place whenever we actually think.” 

8. Hicks, (De Anima), Introduction, p. 64 

9. De Anima, 431 b 20-432 a 3. 

10. Ibid., 432 a 1. 

11. Ibid., 429 b 14-16. 

12. Ibid., 432 a 5. 

13. Ibid., 429a 26. 
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Active intellect "makes all things" thus, seems to have meant that 
just as in the act of perception the sense realizes its own nature 
so active intellect realizes its own nature (i.e. knows the object) 
in the recognition of the ready-made material of the passive intel¬ 
lect. 


The dependence of reason on sense perception leads us to the 
following considerations. Though it is true that intellect has no 
bodily organ, yet when perception by means of a special sense is 
wanting, the activity of intellect is impeded; for the source of all 
knowledge through the avenues of that sense is stopped. 14 Thus 
without the sensations in question the man will not have the corres¬ 
ponding images and without these he cannot have thoughts and 
conceptions. 15 For it is impossible for us to think without an image 
before the mind. 16 A past experience which we remember includes 
not only perceptions but thoughts and the reference of the images 
to their particular sensibles. For Aristotle maintains that what is 
sensible is remembered per se and directly; that the whole of our 
thoughts, notions, etc., are remembered per accidens —indirectly. 
Further, the use of images in thinking implies their use in that 
process of deliberation in which the mind balances the present 
against the future, and after due calculation decides upon a course 
of action. 17 But when reason is obscured by passion, images of 
sense themselves directly move to action and such images general¬ 
ly control the behaviour of the lower animals. 18 

But the resemblance between the processes of perception and 
thinking is only partial. Thus the sense-faculty is stimulated b\ 
an object that is individual, particular and external to the percipi¬ 
ent: whereas in thinking, the universal (the forms which we think) 
are present in the understanding, at any rate, of the mature man. 
So in the case of perception the stimulus comes from without, but 
the stimulus to think is internally produced. In thought the 
active intellect works upon the passive and thus sets the whole 
mental aparatus thinking. The transition from potential to actual 
thinking cannot be explained except by assuming the prior exis- 


14. Ibid.. 432 a 7. 

15. De Sensu b. 445 b 16. 

16. De Anima 431 a 16. 432 a 8-13: De Memo 449b 31. 

17. Ibid.. 431b 2; 432a 5. 

18. Ibid.. 429a 4. 433a 9. b28-30. 

19. Ibid.. 429a 26. 
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tence of an efficient cause. 20 and this role is filled by the active 
intellect. 

Thus the dependence of reason upon the lower faculties in 
Aristotle’s doctrine, is shown by the gradual evolution of know¬ 
ledge out of sense-perception and experience. 21 And it is in this 
way he thinks to show how during our advance in knowledge, the 
order of cognitive development is different from the order in 
nature 22 that is qualities of perception are epistemologically prior 
to objects of thought; but the logical order—the order in nature—is 
the reverse. 


20. Metaphysics 1072a 2-7; 1071b 12-32. 

21. De Anima HI, 8, 7, 431a 14. 

22. Metaphysics lOlOb-Cf. “What is more knowable 
is more knowable to nature.’* 

C. 23 
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The Conception of Reality as Dynamic 

by 

G. R. Malkani 
Avialner 

1. The Static Conception of Realitxj Criticised. 

Philosophy has long been used to a static conception of 
reality. Reality is something that merely is or exists. The philo¬ 
sophical problem thus reduces itself to “what is reality in itself?” 
Thought evidently can only know the static and the standing, and 
all its questions naturally presuppose a static conception of reality. 
But is reality static at all? Does not thought assume too much, 
and predetermine the nature of reality? If reality is not static, 
the philosophical question posed by such a conception of reality 
is really non-sensical. The question should not be asked, what are 
things-in-themselves? This is the sort of criticism levelled against 
the Kantian standpoint by certain modern philosophers. Or what 
comes to the same thing, things-in-themselves can be known if we 
give up the intellectualistic bias. Thought is the devil of the 
piece. It creates the distinction of appearance and reality in one 
way or another. It should be replaced by a feeling-type of expe¬ 
rience which is an integrating experience, or by a conative type 
of experience which can penetrate into the heart of things and 
reveal their inner dynamic nature. We are here concerned with 
the latter type of new thought. 

2. Can Reality be both Static and Dynamic? 

Let us suppose that thought has succeeded (which is 
doubtful) in knowing something that is static and immutable. Can 
we be satisfied with such knowledge? The immutable can at best 
be only a phase of reality, not the whole of reality. The other 
phase would be movement or change. The two phases cannot be 
intelligibly related. Our knowledge of the immutable will there¬ 
fore be only partial, if it is even that. 

Some philosophers have argued that reality is both static and 
dynamic. It has so to say two different poises. It moves from 
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one poise to the other, from the static to the dynamic, and vice- 
versa. When reality is in a static poise, there is no creation, no 
activity, no movement or change. But reality is not always that. 
It is not eternally unchanged. It moves out of itself to create a 
world. This is the dynamic moment of its life. These moments 
in the life of reality alternate as such moments alternate in the life 
of the individual. That is the law of all life. Life is not continu¬ 
ously active and creative. It has moments of rest and of retreat 
within itself, alternating with moments of activity. This, it appears 
to us, is good poetry, but not good philosophy. It ignores incon¬ 
venient questions. It relies too much on analogy. It employs a 
mixed logic; and it fails to press forward for a revealing notion oi 
reality. 

3. Universality of Change. 

The static conception of reality easily appears to be inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory. Even if we intellectually apprehend 
reality as static, how could we make certain that reality as appre¬ 
hended by us was really static and did not mei'ely appear to be 
so. We know that most things in this world, that appear quite 
static to us, are not really static. Only we fail to catch the move¬ 
ment at the surface. The one universal fact of experience about 
which no-one seems to have any doubt is the fact of change. 
Change cannot be denied, while its opposite can always be denied 
More than that Change cannot be traced to the unchanging. 

Some philosophers have tried to do this in various different 
ways. They have argued that change has issued out of the 
unchanging. But they are clearly mistaken. If we try to recon¬ 
struct such a process, we are bound to fail. The unchanging can¬ 
not, by itself, move or bring forth change. Let us suppose that 
something else is needed to draw it out of itself. But can this 
something else be itself static? If it is, neither can go out of itself, 
and so much as affect the other. One static entity by the side of 
another can only make a whole block which is itself static. In 
order that anything should be affected or moved or changed, a 
movement in the situation of which the something is a part must 
be presupposed. In other words, to account for change, we must 
presuppose change. Nothing that is unchanging can account for 
change. We might then say that all that is real is changmg or 
momentary (ksanik ). Conversely, the momentary alone is real. 
Reality is essentially dynamic. It is movement or change; and 
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the constituents of this change are momentary occurrences or point- 
events. 

The fallacy of the view that change can issue out of the un¬ 
changing can also be pointed out in another, and perhaps a more 
convincing, way. Let us concede that the unchanging is moved 
from the outside, through an external relation or a stimulus. We 
might still enquire, how is the unchanging moved at all? How does 
the stimulus act? The stimulus may indeed come very near, it 
may even touch, the static object; but what of that? It is a drama 
outside the unchanging, and must stop at the unchanging. Unless 
the latter moves itself to receive the stimulus, the stimulus can¬ 
not so much as have an entrance. The unchanging can take no 
note of it, and cannot be affected by it. Taking note is an act 
which nothing merely from the outside can impose upon us. We 
must ourselves move in the matter. We must allow ourselves to 
be affected, before we can be affected. In other words, the un¬ 
changing must first move out of itself, before it can be moved from 
the outside. But then it is the unchanging no longer. We are 
forced to the conclusion that, in order that something should be 
moved, it must have already moved; in order that something should 
be affected, it must already be affected, etc. That which is literally 
immovable is also the impenetrable. It simply cannot be moved. 
Self-movement is pre-supposed in all other-movement. But if that 
is so, nothing is really left unchanging. Change only issues out of 
change, not out of the unchanging. Or what is the same thing, the 
unchanging cannot begin to change, and can have no intelligible 
connection with change. 

4. Why we are obliged to go beyond change? 

Shall we then say that change is universal, and that reality 
is dynamic in that sense? But even so, change does not stand by 
itself. We have to go beyond change. The moment we try to 
make change self-sufficing and self-explanatory, change itself 
undergoes a change of character, and we cannot recognise the 
original thing. Or what is the same thing, change has ceased to 
be change. Ultimate Reality is no longer of the nature of change, 
but paradoxical although it may appear, it has every character of 
the unchanging. 

Let us see how this transformation is forced on us. Change 
consists in something being brought into existence or in passing 
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out of existence. It consists in birth or in death, let us say. Birth 
is an event, and death is an event. Events are the only constitu¬ 
ents of change. An event does not exist of itself. It is caused to 
exist; and it can only be caused by another event. Events are the 
only ultimate reality. But what is an event? It has every appear¬ 
ance of static being. We may call it a moment in a process of 
change. But this moment is a result of a hypostatization of change. 
It has a static sort of unity. Every kind of unity or self-identity, 
and everything that can be described as this or as that, is static. 
To correct this self-contradiction between pure process and its so- 
called ultimate constituents, we must negate the latter. The self¬ 
identical entity called an “event” can only be unreal. It is our 
creation or a creation of the intellect. The reality, which is pure 
process, has no this-ness or that-ness in it, nothing that we can 
name or fix in thought. The moment we do this, we hold up the 
process, which is pure becoming, and create the appearance of 
being in it. The reality of change or process thus entails the 
unreality or the illusoriness of all forms of being. Liquidate all 
being, and nothing remains which you can name or know. This 
is the same thing as saying that sunya remains; and sunya (noth¬ 
ingness) is inexpressible. 

5. The Buddhistic notion of ultimate Reality as completely 
Dynamic. 

We have however a question, and it must be answered. 
What exactly is this sunya ? It is evidently the negation of all 
being; and since this negation itself can only be conceived as an 
intellectualised transcript of reality, and so something static, the 
negation also must be negated. What remains? We may call it 
by any name,—we may call it “pure change ’ or sunya , etc., 
but it will have nothing in common with any intellectualised image 
of reality. Will it be anything that we can know? If it is nothing 
that we can know, why talk of it as ultimate reality or as the 
ultimate nature of all things? Why use any words in connection 
with it that are intended to be significant? If we cannot know 
it intellectually, what is the kind of non-intellectual intuition that 
is going to be recommended to us? So far as our ana ysis° 
change itself is concerned, we are left in the domain of objectivity, 
but with nothing that has any nature of its own or svarupa which 
can be known in any form of intuition to which human beings have 
access. Not only all meaning has terminated, but all symb 
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meaning too has terminated; so that we can never speak intelli¬ 
gibly about this so-called ultimate reality which is purely dynamic. 
We are faced with an ultimate negation, which is the negation of 
negation itself, but which cannot emerge as positive realitxj in any 
kind of intuitive knowledge. Reality becomes nis-svarupa. We 
are in the Wilderness of Nothingness, if we consistently pursue 
the dynamic notion of reality as change. 


G. Change must lead to the Unchanging: the Vedantic Way. 


There is, however, another way to tackle change, and in 
a way to explain it, and that way does not lead us to a blind alley. 
Change indeed! But something must emerge in change. What 
emerges may have no real being. It is born to die; and in a sense, 
it dies the moment it is born. “That which has no being in the 
beginning and no being in the end, has no being in the middle 
either where it appears.” But change implies the emergence of 
this illusory kind of being. This emergent being must have a 
cause. Can its prior non-being or abhava be the cause? Evidently 
not. Out of non-being, non-being. Something, as we say, cannot 
come out of nothing. We naturally go, in search of the cause, to 
the prior event, which is another illusory appearance of being. 
But our question remains unanswered,—what does the illusory 
appearance of being come out of? If we merely carry the series 
further, we explain nothing. The illusory cannot come out of the 
illusory. If the illusory cannot stand or exist by itself, if it must 
come out of “another”, that “another” must in the end be non- 
illusory being. It is possible for the illusory to come out of the 
non-illusory, through error; and that is the only way in fact that 
the illusory can come out at all. It is possible to say, “Out of 
being, being”. Being then, and real unchanging being, is the limit¬ 
ing concept in this analysis of change. All change leads to being. 
All things are born out of being, remain and subsist in being, and 
go back to being. Or what is the same thing, all the moments of 
change appear within being, which is the substratum of change. 


7. Analysis of free causality. 

The argument can also be put in a slightly different way. 
causality is in the end free causality. It is causality by free 
will. If one billiard ball pushes another, the real cause of the 

ment ha n w T 5* ** ^ We must ««*y the move- 

ent backward, till we come to a self-movement or movement by 
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free will. If we analyse this last cause in the series, which is 
really the first cause of the series as a whole, we shall find that 
it does not belong to the series, that it is not caused to exist, and 
that it is in some sense self-caused or self-moved. The first cause 
is the only real cause, and that cause may be said to move of itself. 
It is the unmoved mover. How are we to understand this mystical 
concept of philosophy? We can only understand it in t£rms of 
real immutable being, falsely identifying itself with an act of the 
mind ( sankalpa ) called will. Any kind of spiritual impulse or 
free act can only be led back to immutable being as its origin, in 
this Pickwickian sense. That which does not act alone can be said 
to act freely. There is freedom of being here or free being, not 
a free act. No act is free in itself. Being alone is free; and any 
act with which this free and immutable being identifies itself gets 
a transferred sort of freedom. The will is free only in this trans¬ 
ferred sense. Primarily the Self alone is free; and the Self is being 
that is immutable. It can act, or not act, or act otherwise, and 
yet its freedom is never affected. It is part and parcel of its very 
being. It is mukta-svabhava, or free by nature. Being is freedom. 

8. Our Conclusion : Change is only an Illusory appearance of 

Change-less-ness. 

What then is our conclusion? The dynamic conception of 
reality depends upon our volitional experience. Any analysis of 
this experience leads us straight to an immutable reality as the 
ground of will. All change is to be traced in the end to an act 
of the will. It is in this sense that change can be said to issue 
out of the unchanging. It does not really do so, but only appears 
to do so. The immutable reality does nothing, and yet it is the 
only doer, if there is one. In other words, change is an illusory 
appearance of change-less-ness. This changeless ground of being 
has a nature of its own or svarupa which we can know. We have 
merely to analyse the implications of free causality. 


(a) The Self alone is free. 

Something is a free cause when it does not itself change 
in causing something else to exist. Immutable being alone can be 
free, not the so-called act of the will, which arises and also dis¬ 
appears in the process of effectuating a desired object. I am free 
not my will. In other words, being is free, and being is of t 
nature of the Self ( mukta-dtman ). 
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(b) The Self is intelligent. 

Being that is free must be intelligent being. Unintelli¬ 
gent being cannot be said to act of itself. It has no initiative and 
no self-movement. It is always moved, never moves. Only intel¬ 
ligent being can act freely. It alone can freely adopt a purpose, 
and act in order to achieve that purpose. It alone can have an 
impulse towards greater and greater freedom, if for any reason 
whatsoever it takes itself to be in bondage. Thus freedom leads 
to being that is not only immutable, but also intelligent. 


(c) The Self is beyond the opposition of the static and the dynamic. 

There is no sense in calling this being “static”. It is 
never grasped as standing and devoid of movement. What is so 
grasped is part of jada-prakriti or unintelligent nature. The being 
that is the ground of the will is not grasped at all, certainly not 
in the objective attitude, or as ‘this’. It is beyond things that are 
grasped as static and those that are grasped as dynamic; for both 
these are objects of a kind. They belong to nature, physical and 
mental. True being or the intelligent Self does not belong to 
nature, or to the known and the visible universe. It is beyond 
that which is known. And yet it has a nature or svarfipa which 
we can know in an intellectual intuition. 


(d) The Self can be known in an intellectual intuition. 


The intellect is not ordinarily intuitive. It becomes in¬ 
tuitive, when it is face to face with a reality that is by its very 
nature immediate and also intelligent. Nothing else except the 
Self has these characters, Pratxjaktva and Boddhrtva. The intel¬ 
lect itself has them only in a relative and borrowed sense. They 
do not constitute the nature of the intellect, as they constitute the 
very essential nature of the Self. An intellectual intuition is only 
possible of such reality, never of a reality which is either objec¬ 
tive or non-intelligent. Thus, while change leads to the change¬ 
less, the Vedantic interpretation of the latter is clearly superior to 
and more satisfactory than, the Buddhistic interpretation of it. 


9. A new interpretation of Dynamic Reality. 

the Can then . conclude in » somewhat paradoxical language, 
e Seif is dynamic, if anything is dynamic; for it is the only ulti¬ 
mate ground and origin of all dynamism wherever it is seen And 
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yet it does not move. This is a new interpretation of dynamic 
reality. What we take as dynamic is movement and change which 
is the expression of the blind power of nature. This is not real 
power. Real power is intelligent power, which alone can move or 
act. Blind power or the power of nature is in the end governed 
by intelligent purpose. Intelligent purpose is governed by the will 
to freedom. And the will to freedom is governed by the freedom 
of being or free being, which is an eternally accomplished reality. 
This reality is the ultimate ground of all expressions of power. 
Here the dynamic conception of reality merges into the static, and 
their opposition disappears. 



Mind and Consciousness 
A Comparison of Indian and Western Views 

-- by 

Sarasvati Chennakesavan 
University of Madras 

The problem of the status of mind and its relation to other 
facts of existence has been one of the persistent problems of philo¬ 
sophy. Cartesian dualism between mind and matter arises out of 
the fact that in the last resort, neither mind nor body can be redu¬ 
ced to the other. Beginning from the time of Descartes, we find 
persistent efforts in the West to bridge the gulf between mind and 
matter. Simultaneously, we also notice that mind is often iden¬ 
tified with consciousness. Self or Soul. Mind is psyche, and the 
study of mind is Psychology—that is, mind is soul or conscious¬ 
ness. Kowledge, which is the province of mind is impossible un¬ 
less there is consciousness—so it follows that whatever is mental, 
is consciousness; the self and the mind are identical.. ‘ When we 
speak of mind we mean above everything else, consciousness - 1 I 
mean then by mind a consciousness of which I am aware in myself 
.... ”. 2 “Consciousness appears to us as a sensory organ which 
perceives a content proceeding from another source”. 3 These are 
some of the statements of Western thinkers showing the tendency 
among them to identify mind and consciousness. The various 
schools of psychology and epistemology and especially the recent 
psycho-philosophical discussions of mind evoked by Gilbert Ryle’s 
book “Concept of Mind”, all point in the same direction. 

Both philosophers and psychologists struggle in vain to find 
some concrete characteristics or qualities of the “I” or “Self”, so 
that, it may be differentiated from that which is purely mental 
and physical. Obviously, they cannot succeed, for the self is of the 

1. Bergson—“Min d-Energy”, translated by H. Wildon Carr, p. 5. (Mac- 
Millan & Co., London 1920). 

2. A. H. B. Allen— Mind , July 1952. 

3. Freud —Interpretation of dreams —Chap.4. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London.) 
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nature of the pure “subject”, and the moment any attribution is 
made, it automatically becomes “objective”. The nature of the 
self, if at all it can be characterised, is to be “conscious”. The 
problem of the status of mind in the scheme of body, mind and soul 
is sought to be solved by identifying mind with consciousness and 
sometimes, both in turn with matter. To explain “I” it is said to 
equal “mind”, to explain “mind” it is said to equal “body” or a 
much less subdivision of the body the “brain”. This is the posi¬ 
tion of a great many of the Western thinkers. 


There seems to be a confusion of terminology here. When 
mind is used as an equivalent of the “I” it means the conscious 
self, the knower, the one who has memory and recollection. Then 
logically it follows that such a mind cannot in its turn be equated 
with body. When mind is used as an equivalent of matter or 
‘brain’, it is given the connotation of that which has reflex activi¬ 
ties of the nerves and which is almost identical with the glandular 
and other physiological activities. On the face of it these two mean¬ 
ings of the woi'd ‘mind’ cannot be identical, nor can they refer to 
the same thing. Even so, the continuity of the self through actions 
which are psychic and the resultant self-consciousness cannot be 
explained, if mind is equated with brain. As psychologists them¬ 
selves admit, sentience can never reside in matter. Matter cannot 
know itself. 4 


There are also metaphysical theories like the Neutral Monism 
of Russell. But they too are unsatisfactory. It is the contention 
of Russell and others that mind as consciousness or self, and matter 
as body are but the results of different permutations and combina¬ 
tions of the same neutral particulars. But, when intoxicants like 
alcohol which are material are introduced into the body, mental 
changes also are perceived. On the theory of Russell this can only 
be explained by saying that alcohol has got a psychic quality as 
well as a physical quality, each affecting its kind. Such a position 
involves the metaphysical theory that ultimate reality which is 
One, is double-faced, and this contradicts the original premises of 
Russell. A similar argument can be produced against Russell’s 
theory if we examine the physical effects of emotions. 

The whole trouble arises because Western thinkers do persist 
in identifying mind with consciousness. For them, the sum total 
of man’s spirituality rests on the fact that he is mind. If mind is 


4 Troland —The Mystery of Mind, p.233 (Chapman & Hall Ltd., London, 
1926). 
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pure consciousness as William James says ("Thoughts themselves 
are thinkers”), then the necessity for a body does not arise, fox- 
thoughts can exist without their physical counterpart. If mind 
were purely material then the fact of awareness or self-conscious¬ 
ness cannot be adequately explained. If it is pui'e body, the prob¬ 
lem of will remains unsolved; if it is pure consciousness, the prob¬ 
lem of physical perception involving the sense-organs remains un¬ 
solved. So, the only way out of the impasse would be to view 
mind as a physical entity though not of the same type as the 
gross body, and at the same time to be so subtle as to be capable 
of reflecting the conscious piinciple. This may be illustrated by 
citing the views of some Indian philosophical systems. Here we 
find, as we proceed from system to system, a gradual progressive 
postulation of one spirit which is the whole, and which is the subs¬ 
trata of the Spatio-temporal order of things and minds. 

The word Manas literally means "Measuring” and it was used 
in this sense in the early Vedas and Brahmanas. Manas was part 
of that which was designated by name, ndma. It is an activity in 
the life of man by which he measures his wisdom, pleasures, etc. 
In the Chandogya, Manas is said to be annamaya (6. 6. 5 & 6). 
Sankara in his commentary on this says that by eating food one 
increases one’s mind, for when a man does not eat, his powers of 
speech and mind are at a very low ebb. The increase in food must 
therefore be the cause, either directly or indirectly, of the increase 
in mental functions. Hence mind is a form of subtle matter. Again 
in the Brhadarnyaka we find manas treated as a sense-organ, i.e. 
as an instrument of knowledge with a physical basis. To link up 
matter which is gross and self which is pure consciousness, manas 
or mind which is subtle matter capable of reflecting consciousness, 
is necessary. This idea that manas is subtle matter is common to 
almost all systems of Indian thought. 

But consciousness is viewed differently by different systems 
and accordingly the relation between mind and self or conscious¬ 
ness, which are two distinct entities, differs from system to system. 


Nyaya-Vaisesika includes self and manas in the category of 
substance. They are both substances, but their substantiality is 
spiritual. The self differs from matter only in that it becomes con- 
scmus sometimes. Jnana or knowledge is an adventitious attribute 
of he self and arises in the self when there is contact between the 

t f object - In dee P sl eep, when this contact is absent, 

the Naiyayika says, consciousness ceases to be a quality of the self 
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and the self lapses into its original nature of being as if inert 
(Jada ) temporarily. Hence consciousness is only an adventitious 
quality of the self. 

Ramanuja also holds that consciousness is a quality of the 
soul, but with this difference, that here, it is an essential quality, 
present eternally in the soul. It is this dharma-bhuta-jnana, which 
literally means subsidiary or attributive jndna, 5 which is respon¬ 
sible for knowledge arising in the self. This acts through manas, 
through the sense-organs, goes out to the object, assumes the form 
of the object and thus gives rise to knowledge of that object. 
Dharma-bhuta-jndna is not only self-manifest as a quality of the 
soul, but it also manifests all objects for the soul. This dual mani¬ 
festation always serves the purposes of the self and never for it¬ 
self. 6 

But to Ramanuja, consciousness is not only a quality of the 
self, but also the very nature of the self. The Jxva is consciousness. 
A similar view is held by the Sankhya, where Purusa is said to 
be pure consciousness. But the Jiva of Ramanuja and the Purusa 
of the Sarikhyas, though of the nature of Pure Sentience, cannot 
know or act for themselves, being limited, the one by dharma- 
bhuta-jndna and the other by Prakrti, through which the pure con¬ 
sciousness views itself as limited. 

The Sankhya holds that both matter and mind are but evolutes 
of ultimate reals ( Gunas ) which are the constituents of Prakrti. 
Substantive matter is predominantly Tamasic whereas psychic 
matter ( manas ) is predominantly Sattvic. When we analyse mind 
we find only a series of fleeting states, and when we analyse our 
conscious experience, we find that through these mental states, 
there is an implied unity which gives a purpose, a meaning to these 
states. Hence the continuity of individual life does not lie in these 
mental states but in the self who is the enjoyer, the knower of 
these states. But this knower who is the Purusa is limited by 
Prakrti. This does not solve the problem of how matter which is 
inert, unconscious, and consciousness, interact. 

The Vedantic view, in particular the Advaitic view, is that 
Antahkarana or mind, is like everything, a product of may a. The 
self alone is consciousness, and consciousness cannot arise as a 
contingent factor of subject-object relation. The Advaitin agrees 

5. Hiriyanna —Outlines oj Indian Philosophy- P- 388 . 

6. Ibid, p.387, 
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with the modern psychologists and says that mind is just a totality 
of conscious states and processes. The self which is neither mind 
nor matter is the ground of both mental and physical states of 
existences. Sankara in his Bhdsya on the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
says (3. 4. 1.) "That which reveals every other object and illu¬ 
mines the entire world cannot be apprehended as a ‘this’ or a 
‘that’ ”. Therefore that which reveals everything else, viz., con¬ 
sciousness is the basis of all experience whether it is psychic or 
physical. Consciousness, i.e., the self, which alone is real, appears 
as mind and matter. The nature of this consciousness can be 
understood from the phenomenal point of view as that which is 
limited by subject-object relations, and from the noumenal stand¬ 
point as pure, unlimited consciousness which is without differences. 
The latter is implied in the former. 


To explain how the unlimited pure consciousness appears as 
the many limited particulars of every day experience, the Advaitin 
gives us an analysis of the four levels of experience viz. the wak¬ 
ing, the dreaming, the sleeping and the fourth which is called 
Turiya. An analysis of the first three states, "through which we 
pass and repass reveals that we are the self which alone is constant 
while the appearances vary”. 7 The waking experience is different 
from the dreaming, because in dream, the objects are not external. 
In deep sleep these mental objects also are not present. The exis¬ 
tence of consciousness during deep sleep is understood by the im¬ 
plication of the continuity of self-awareness. The givenness of the 
waking experience which is the givenness of the sense-object rela¬ 
tion and the givenness of the dream experience which is the given¬ 
ness of mental activity alone—both are not seen in sleep-experience. 
And in sleep there is consciousness. Hence mind cannot be equa¬ 
ted with consciousness. Consciousness is not mere knowing- it 
involves transcendence of the objects known and the knowing pro¬ 
cess. Mind is that which has a locus in time and space, whereas 
consciousness is that which is not limited either by time or space 
but St,11 is that which gives a meaning to these. Mind like matter 

m LLT"”' 0f C ° nSCIOUSneSS - Just as >« Yearns the mate- 
1’ substantl ye, expenence of waking life becomes only an an 

pearance, so also in the light of pure consciousness the mental and 
physical experience merely become illusions. 

^ heor y o{ the Advaitin who says that everything that 
there ,s. ts only an appearance of consciousness, is in some way 

7. T. M. P. Mahadevan- GaiuJapQda. (Madras University Publication,. 
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corroborated by modem scientific views of consciousness, mind and 
matter. Modern psychologists 8 say that all thought is the result of 
nervous energy, although what the nature of this energy is they 
are not able to state. Physicists and biologists say that there is a 
continuous process of evolution from the grossest material to the 
subtlest forms of mental energy. All these are forms of one energy 
whose sum total is always constant. This can neither be created 
nor destroyed. The Advaitin holds that the ultimate reality which 
is consciousness can neither be created nor destroyed. It is anadi 
and ananta. So it cannot be equated with either mind or body, 
for both these are perishable and are but appearances. As Edding¬ 
ton remarks, “All through the physical world runs that unknown 

content, which must surely be the stuff of our consciousness. 

We have found a strange foot-print on the shores of the unknown. 
We have devised profound theories, one after another to account 
for its origin. At last we have succeeded in reconstructing the 
creature, that made the foot print. And lo! it is our own!” 9 


8. Refer “Mind and its Place in Nature ”-Durant Drake (Mac Millan & 
Co., New York, 1925) and also a book of the same title hy C. D. r 

9. “Space, Time and Gravitation ” by Eddington, pp.200-201. 




Can Unified Sciences Replace Logic? 

ONTOLOGY AND UNIFIED SCIENCE 

by 

P. S. Sastri 
University of Saugar 

“All philosophy”, says Wittgenstein, “is a critique of lan¬ 
guage”. 1 This philosophy is the same as a linguistic enquiry, a 
logic of science, the syntax of the language of science and so on. 2 
It holds that there is no knowledge outside of the sciences. To 
know anything about anything we have to depend on some science 
or other. And sense-observation alone gives positive science. Yet 
the positivist thinker holds that sight as such can give us no purely 
empirical science. Every proposition is to be translated into the 
language of sense-observations. It is here that Carnap brings his 
semantical and syntactical speculations which yield an abundance 
of signs to designate individuals, properties and relations. By rest¬ 
ricting the scope of philosophy to the interpretation and clarifica¬ 
tion of the results of science in the language of sense-data, their 
orders, correlations and structures, the positivist offers a new 
theory of language and a novel account of the labours of scien¬ 
tists. We are never told why one method of scientific observation 
is to be preferred as against any other. There is no justification 
offered for the scientific methods. Certain signs are introduced to 
clarify’ the results of science, though science is said to be incapa¬ 
ble of explaining the objective world. Carnap, for instance, tells us 
that the signs enable us to form atomic sentences which may be 
grouped into sets called ‘state-descriptions’. Each such state-des¬ 
cription “gives us a complete description of a possible state of the 
universe of individuals with respect to all properties and relations 
expressed by the predicates of the system. Thus the state-descrip- 
tions represent Leibniz’s possible worlds or Wittgenstein’s possible 
s ates of affairs ’.a And “a sentence is logically true if it holds in 
all state-descriptions”. This is similar to “Leibniz’s conception 

1 . Tractus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.0031. 

2. Carnap: Logical Syntax of Language, 279, 281. 

d. Carnap: Meaning and Necessity, Pp. 9 - 10 . 

C. 25 
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that a necessary truth must hold in all possible worlds”. With this 
much of self-contradiction, Carnap brings in the principle of neces¬ 
sity. 

Mr. C. W. Morris observes that a sign functions in a three-fold 
relationship. It is. related to the people using it, to . the object it 
designates, and to other signs. 4 These three are respectively the 
pragmatic, the semantic and the. syntactic aspects or dimensions. 
Carnap originally confined his analysis of language to the last of 
these. But in his ‘Introduction to Semantics' (1940) he accepts 
the lead given by Morris. He now pleads not only for a ‘formal 
analysis of language, but also for an analysis of the signifying func¬ 
tions of language. He needs a theory of meaning; and the Seman¬ 
tics, he accepts, contains a ‘theory of designation’ as well as “a 
theory of truth and of logical deduction.” 

Descriptive semantics is ‘an empirical study’ and is a branch 
of the ‘pragmatics’. It deals with signs in relation to the people 
and the purpose for which the people use those signs. Pure seman¬ 
tics is the theory of “the construction and analysis of semantical 
systems”. It deals with the definitions and rules that are involved 
in meaning and therefore in truth or falsity. This pure semantics 
does not refer to any actual language, but to any expressions in any 
language, to the analytic consequences of the definitions and rules. 
Every language has rules of formation and transformation. The 
former explain how the signs may be combined to form sentences; 
and the latter explain how sentences may be combined, and how 
one can be derived from another. These are purely syntactical 
rules; and with the introduction of the semantic point of view, we 
need rules of designation and rules of truth. By a rule of desig¬ 
nation is meant any statement which indicates the things, proper¬ 
ties or relations designated by a given term. The conditions which 

enable us to classify statements as true and false are indicated by 

• * 

the rules of truth. 

Thus far Carnap’s new adventure deserts the old positivism 
to the extent that it recognises the place and value of meaning in 
the examination of the nature of a word. The introduction of this 
consideration brings the word and the object nearer. We have 
however to examine Carnap’s illustration of the rules of truth 
with reference to the simplest ‘atomic’ sentences. An atomic sen¬ 
tence has “a predicate followed by an individual constant”. It is 

4. Foundations of the theory of signs, 1938.. - : * y." 
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“true if and only if the individual to which the individual constant 
refers possesses the property to which the predicate refers •> For 
instance, the sentence ‘A is blue’ is true only if the individual 
designated by the name ‘A’ has the property designated by the 
predicate ‘blue’. When two or more atomic sentences are united 
by connectives like ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if .... then’, then we get ‘molecular’ 
sentences. A sentence like “ ‘p or q’ is true” is true, “if and only 
if at least one of the two components is true”. 6 Considered in this 
light, even the ‘truth-tables’ of Wittgenstein are semantical ‘truth 

rules’. 7 - - 

The truth of a statement is determined by its agreement with 
fact. When only one individual constant is taken to possess the 
property referred to by the predicate, Carnap is implicitly admit¬ 
ting a necessary and relevant relation between the object and its 
property, and also between a word and its meaning. In other 
words, the word is no longer a conventional symbol as in formal 
logic. Moreover, this account reveals the inter-connections exist¬ 
ing amongst the word, its meaning, its referrent and its truth. 
Again, it admits the value and significance of necessity. Thus the 
new advances point to the resuscitation of the good old idealist 
logic. ' ' ' " . 

A new approach to the same conclusion is offered by a con¬ 
sideration of the ‘syntactical system’ or ‘calculus’ which plays a 
considerable part in this new school of logical analysis. The rules 
of formation and transformation determine the combinations of 
signs in the system. This ‘system of signs’ is arrived at by the 
method of giving a list of the signs which are employed. When these 
signs do not indicate the objects they have to designate, then we have 
the syntactical system or calculus. Thus we have the sign-combina¬ 
tions of calculus, but we do not know what they mean. We cannot 
even say whether they are true or false; and Carnap does not mind 
these difficulties. If these problems are not solved, it is of no 
avail to speak about meaning. A system of signs whose truth we 
do not know, is of no value to us. To obviate this objection Carnap 
tells us that a system of semantical rules of designation and truth 
is to be added to the sign-combinations of a calculus, if the signs 
are to carry a meaning. These rules reveal what a sign signifies 
and under what conditions a sign-combination is true or false. 


r* - . • r . 

5. See Meaning and Necessity, (1947) 1—3 

6. Ibid. 1—5. 

7. Introduction to Semantics, 8. 
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Thus he arrives at a ‘semantical system’ which offers an ‘interpre¬ 
tation’ of the syntactical system or calculus. Arguing in this 
manner, Carnap proceeds to tell us that the logical principles are 
“predetermined by the semantical rules of designation and of truth 
which are employed in constructing any semantical system”. 8 
These principles, however, can be arbitrarily chosen, in which case 
they become conventional. But we should not forget that a logi¬ 
cal system cannot be a matter of choice.” 9 To construct a system 
of significant statements we need three sets of rules. First we 
need rules of designation whereby the terms employed stand for 
things, properties and relations. Next we need rules of formation 
that help the construction of sentences. Finally we need rules of 
truth. All these make the principles of logic necessary truths. 
This logical necessity is due to the fact that the semantical rules 
alone are enough for establishing the truth of the significant state¬ 
ments. 10 The principles of formal logic are necessary truths be¬ 
cause they are the analytic consequences of the semantical rules. 
A principle of formal logic is thus a logically true statement; and 
it needs no empirical verification. Its truth is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the rules of designation and truth of the semantical 
system. This conclusion is at variance with the chosen and che¬ 
rished presuppositions and premisses of empiricism. 

There is however a formidable drawback in Carnap’s argu¬ 
ment. When signs are to be combined with others, the governing 
principle must be a relation that is relevant to their unity. Such 
a relation cannot be an axiom that is given from outside the signs. 
It must be sought in a principle which operates in them. We do 
not give meanings to signs merely by giving out the rules of desig¬ 
nation. When an entity is designated by a sign, we do not give 
a meaning to the sign. It is the entity which has already the mean¬ 
ing in it; and the sign we use embodies that meaning. Proceeding 
from this standpoint, we can explain satisfactorily the relation of a 
word to its meaning and the relation of both to the object con¬ 
cerned. Yet Stuart Chase has a peculiar analysis to offer. Accord¬ 
ing to him, we receive the sign from the physical world and it indi¬ 
cates a thing. We give a name to the thing. “But the name is 
not the thing. The thing is nameless and non-verbal”. 11 Interpret- 

8. Introduction to Semantics, P. 39. 

9. See Carnap: Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, 12. 

10. See Meaning and Necessity, 2. 

11. The Tyranny of Words (1937), P. 25. 
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ing the sign as the sign of the object is taken to be the first level 
of abstraction. 12 When we give the object a name, we come to the 
second level of abstraction. As we begin designating the proper¬ 
ties of the object, we connect the name with various statements or 
descriptions; and this is said to be the third level of abstraction. 
When we arrive at generalizations and inferences about the ob¬ 
jects of a certain kind, we reach the fourth level of abstraction. 
In the final stage, “abstractions can break out in all directions”, 
and each abstraction will be “increasingly remote from the ob¬ 
ject”. 13 These “abstract terms are personified to become burning, 
fighting realities”. 14 In every discussion we should find out the 
referrent. 15 And “a good semantic discipline gives the power to 
separate mental machinery from the tangible events, makes us 
conscious of abstracting, prevents us from peopling the universe 
with non-existent things”. As such the golden maxims are: "Look 
to the context. Find the referrent”. 16 

This doctrine is in essence the rejection of thought and a 
denial of meaning. In short it says that we have to speak about 
the sense-experience of the object, not about the meaning of the 
object. To talk about meaning is said to be indulging in abstrac¬ 
tions. But to talk of a meaningless sense-experience is the high¬ 
est abstraction. And the semantics of this school is a very high- 
order abstraction. Instead of thinking about real things, this 
school thinks about the instruments of thinking. Consequently 
the positivist reality is the ‘unspeakable’ space-time event. The 
so called referrent is in itself an abstraction arrived at by us; and 
this abstraction is said to correspond to some ‘‘sign from the out¬ 
side world”. Such a sign is illogically torn from its context. The 
positivist can take this privilege because the context to him is the 
unknowable and unspeakable. And in the absence of a knowable 
context, it is pretty difficult to formulate a system of signs. Every 
system necessarily implies the idea of the context; and each sign 
can be related to the system only under the law of the excluded 
middle which merges into non-contradiction. 

Further, we speak of the unknowable and unspeakable reality 
by assigning to it a meaning. This meaning comes from the rules 


12. See also Korzybaski: Science and Sanity. 

13. Chase: The Tyranny of Words, Pp. 56 S 

14. Ibid., P. 13. 

15. Ibid., P. 68. 

16 Ibid., Pp. 247 ff. 
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of designation which apply to metaphysical entities. That is, we 
have to speak of that reality in a metaphysical way because Chase’s 
‘search for the referrent’ agrees with Carnap’s ‘rules of designa¬ 
tion’. Let us enquii'e a little further. The refei*rent is in the data 
of physical observations; it is in the operations that give rise to 
the data. These opex-ations may be the abstractions like the con¬ 
cepts and theories of the physical sciences. But those absti'actions 
enable us to predict the occui'rence of observational data. How 
is this achieved? The concept of the electron, for instance, refers 
to the observations like the pointer readings of the laboratory. 
When we speak of electrons, we formulate rules about those obser¬ 
vations. The pointer-i-eadings, flashes on the sci'een, lines on the 
photographic plates and the like are directly observed; and these 
observational data are refei-red to by the ‘elementary’ terms. The 
singular sentences which consist of such terms can be ‘directly 
tested’. But the sentences having more abstract terms like the 
theorems of Physics can be indirectly tested by deriving singular 
sentences from them according to the syntactical rules of the sci¬ 
ence. Then their truth or falsity is to be obtained from the 
semantic rules. This would mean that we need not give any clear 
interpretation of the abstract terms or theoi’ems of physics; and 
we need not even try to say that there are entities called electrons 
and the like. What is needed is that physics should have syntac¬ 
tical njles which will enable us to connect the abstract theorems 
with the singular sentences; and we have only to ‘interpret’ the 
singular elementary sentences. 17 The same ai’gument has been 
advanced by Victor F. Lenzen; and Leonard Bloomfield gives the 
various ‘steps’ that we come across in a ‘typical act of science . 18 

All these accounts ignore the fact that the observational 
data for any scientific theory are never ‘given’ like any object in 
perception. The data are manufactured through a technique, and 
this technique is grounded in an already existing theoretical know¬ 
ledge. A technique is preferred by the scientist because it agrees 
with the known facts and because the facts compel us to adopt 
it in our search for a solution. The technique, in other words, 
cannot be divorced from the facts. These facts do not acquire an 
objective status because all of us perceive them alike. Yet Victor 

17. See Carnap: Logical Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, 

Chapters 24 and 25. . _ 1S v _ 

18. See Lenzen: Procedures of Empirical Science • (International) y 

clopaedia); and Bloomfield: Linguistic Aspects of Science. 
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F. Lenzen records: “The development of the concept of an object 
is completed by the hypothesis of the identity of the perceptible 
objects of a society of observers. Thus the concept of objective 
thing is social; science is tested by social procedure. The scien¬ 
tific criterion of objectivity ultimately rests upon the possibility 
of occurrence of predicted perceptions to a society of observeis . 19 
This criterion of objectivity does not refer to the existence of the 
object, but to the knowledge of the object that we may have. And 
in so far as our knowledge is determined by the objective existents, 
our knowledge too is essentially objective. It may appear to be 
arising in and for an individual. But a knowledge that is grounded 
in an objective fact really arises from reality. Carnap’s new logic 
is thus a return to the old solipsistic atomism which is contradicted 
by the very premisses accepted by him. 

Returning to our earlier problem, we have to ask: what do we 
have in a physical theory? It is a theory that attempts at interpret¬ 
ing a fact. It involves the questions that refer to meaning and 
truth. The interpretation of a fact involves our previous experi¬ 
ences and our knowledge of the facts that are necessary in evaluat¬ 
ing it. It may need our observations. But our observations always 
carry the knowledge which has arisen from our previous experi¬ 
ences and knowledge. 

Yet, following the lead given by Morris and Carnap, Philipp 
Frank discovered that in every physical theory we have (i) the 
equations or the calculus, (ii) the laws of transformation of the 
calculus or the syntactical rules, and (iii) the statements defining 
the physical meaning of terms or the semantical rules. 20 The 
semantic rules of physics are said to “consist in the description of 
physical operations.” “We can ascribe ‘physical reality’ to the ob¬ 
jects of our new mechanics, provided we mean ‘reality’ in the 
operational and not metaphysical sense”. 21 In other words, we have 
to discuss only the operational meaning of the symbols used. 22 
Thus P. W. Bridgman too argues that by concept we mean only 
a set of operations”, for, “the proper definition of a concept is not 
in terms of its properties, but in terms of actual operation”. 22 The 
concept ‘length’, for instance, does not refer to the properties and 
relations of the physical objects, but to the operation of measure- 

19. See Procedures, 11, 3. 

20. Foundations of Physics (1946) P 

21. Ibid., P. 47. 

22. Ibid., See Introduction. 

23. The Logic of Modem Physics , Pp. 5, g. 
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ment with a foot-rule. The properties and relations are said to 
exist independent of such operations. It is in this way that nature 
is to be analysed into correlations; and “such a thesis is the most 
general, that can be made if nature is to be intelligible at all.” 24 
Our knowledge then is “relative to the operations selected.” 25 Our 
physical knowledge refers to the operations of the physicists and 
never to the physical reality. In such a case the ground and the 
referrent of these operations is practically nothing, and then we 
cannot understand what our operations mean. Yet Frank observes 
that the world is real only in an operational sense, though we can¬ 
not say that it is material. 26 


But the meaning of our concept of length does not-lie in the 
mere measurement with a foot-rule. The measurement is only a 
roundabout synonym for length; and the meaning of a word does 
not lie in its synonym. Since meaning always involves the ques¬ 
tion of truth, and since truth implies the nature of fact, meaning 
as such must be given in terms of the fact. The concept of length 
can then be understood only as a property or relation. If we leave 
this argument, we will get the widest generalisation; and Bridg¬ 
man admits that we can have only a general idea. This new opera¬ 
tional sense can offer only the abstract ideas for the concrete terms 
and things. And if it is said that nature becomes intelligible 
through these most general and therefore highly abstract ideas, we 
do not know what it means. An object or a term becomes intel¬ 
ligible only when it is most concrete. A given leaf cannot be un¬ 
derstood by me when I have only the abstract idea of a class to 
which it is said to belong. I must know it as a concrete actuality 
and I must also know its relation to other leaves, both similar and 
dissimilar. Through mere similarity I arrive at an abstraction; and 
dissimilarity enables me to locate its context and to specify its 


nature. 

The operationist theory tells us that our physical knowledge 
refers to the operations of the physicists, and not to physical reality. 
We can then ascribe reality to the operations and not to the world 
where, or with reference to which, these operations are made. We 
cannot even say that it is material. But the physicist proceeds to 
know something about physical reality. He does not start with the 
idea of knowing his own operations. He may think of compre¬ 
hending the reactions to his operations. Even then these reactions 


✓ 


24. Ibid., P. 37. 

25. Ibid., P. 25. 

26. Foundations of Physics, 51. 
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must be emanating from a reality which is other than his opera¬ 
tions. If there were no such reality, his operations cannot exist. 

The operations of the physicist are directed towards measure¬ 
ments. He reduces every entity he observes into certain numbers. 
In this process he sacrifices the essence or the quality to quantity. 
At the same time he admits the qualitative differences between any 
two divergent entities which are quantitatively known. Where¬ 
from do these differences come? And does a number which an 
entity carries have any specific necessary relation to its quality? 
These questions have to be answered. If all connection between 
quantity and quality is rejected, then the operations of the physi¬ 
cists become meaningless. The unit of the measurement viz. 
number, cannot be divorced from the entity numbered. It is the 
divorce between these two that has led to the lop-sided doctrine 
of operationism which ends in formulating an abstract idea of a 
class. 

When we disconnect number from the numbered we get a 
series of concepts which do not have any locus standi. As a result 
our thought will have to be peopled with signs and symbols. 
C. W. Morris, for instance, fabricates the new science of semiotic 
which studies semiosis or the functioning of signs. He regards the 
use of signs as the essential feature of all thinking. The chief 
function of statements and ideas is the control and organisation of 
behaviour. 27 Signs refer to the goal-seeking behaviour; 28 they 
are employed to regulate the behaviour towards the attainment of 
the goal. Every sign, however, signifies, though it does not denote. 
A sign which is a mere pointer is one that can have no specific 
meaning. The relation between the word which is a sign and the 
object which it signifies, cannot be one of mere external associa¬ 
tion. An associationist theory refuses to recognise the evolution of 
the meanings of words; and it disregards the ac'ual usage of living 
beings. Moreover, when a sign is said to regulate or control hu¬ 
man behaviour, it can do this not as a mere sign or symbol. Words 
control and direct our activity because of their meanings, and be¬ 
cause of their intimate connections with objects. 

This question of meaning raises the problem of the universal 
Does a word represent an abstract universal? Does it stand for an 
idea of an abstract class? A word may be used in this way. When¬ 
ever it is thus used, it fails to render a satisfactory account of the 

27. See Signs, Language and Behaviour (19461 

28. Ibid., P. 7. 

C. 26 
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objects. In our understanding of the objects, we need general con¬ 
cepts at the initial stage. Later on we modify them greatly and 

arrive at the idea of a real universal. Yet in the semantics of this 

* • 

school all general concepts are said to be meaningless. But in the 
absence of concepts we cannot understand the real events and 
their causes; and accordingly the new semantics must be said to 
fail in understanding events. Instead of admitting this failure, the 
positivist, who has to defend things as they are, rejects every pro¬ 
blem as being metaphysical. As Prof. Barrows Dunham observes: 
“By the simple exhalation of breath, they have conjured out of 
existence every major problem which has vexed mankind through¬ 
out the entire history of the human race.” 29 This conjuring trick 
is performed in two ways. First, they accuse their opponents of 
using meaningless abstractions; and next, they argue that every 
evil is an evil emanating from verbal confusion. Like the Freudian, 
they try to convict their opponents of playing foul. This has been 
the method followed by the Protagorean solipsists and sophists 
down the ages, 

The modern positivist accordingly has no metaphysics, if we 
are to accept his avowal. His latest metaphysics, however, is the 
unity of science or the unified science; and its method is an analysis 
and censorship of words. Carnap observes that ‘the unity of science’ 
involves the ‘reduction’ of all the scientific statements to the ‘ob¬ 
servable thing-predicates’. 30 Each science gives rules for predict¬ 
ing observations. We arrive at ‘unified science’ when science is pre¬ 
sented as a language that can be reduced to the terms of ‘observ¬ 
able thing-predicates’, to the terms of the data of observation. These 
data are the perception, sensation and sense-data. Hence, says 
Carnap, “the question of the unity of science is a problem of logic, 
not of ontology”. This language has terms which must refer to 
and denote things. The data of the scientist’s observations are nec¬ 
essarily based on certain events that really take place in reality. 
The analysis of his observations reveal not only his sensations and 
perceptions, but also the sensed and perceived entities. Without 
the latter he cannot have the former. Science therefore examines 
the nature of the existent, the nature of being. If the scientific 
problem is not an investigation of being or existence, what else can 
it be? The question of the unity of science is therefore bound to be 
an ontological problem. We cannot run away from things whether 
we speak of thought or of language. 

• -- • . % x , \ 

29. Man against Myth, P. 208. v» y '2 

30. See Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science, Chapters 3 
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St. Thomas Aquinas is one of the greatest theologians. In this 
paper his doctrine of the demonstrability of God’s existence is 

examined. 

According to Aquinas, whatever is not material cannot--be 
directly perceived. Non-sensible reality can only be inferred from 
what we perceive. God being non-sensible cannot be known 'per¬ 
se; He can be only known per suos effectus or through His effects, 
and per ea quae sunt or through the things He has made. 1 But 
since the effects of God—the sensible things—are not proportionate 
to Him, perfect knowledge of Him cannot be obtained from them/ 
The existence of an effect is sufficient to demonstrate the existence 
of its cause, so God’s existence can be demonstrated; but at the 
same time, though we can demonstrate God’s existence and can 
comprehend the meaning of the statement that God is, we cannot- 
know what God is quod est. 3 Aquinas furnishes five proofs of God’s 
existence. 4 The first three are Aristotelian: the argument from 
motion to the unmoved mover, the argument from the instances nf 
causation to the first uncaused cause, and the argument from con¬ 
tingent beings to an absolutely necessary being. Some have held 
that Aquinas got the third proof from Avicenna through Maimoni- 
des, but as it is found in germ in the Metaphysica, he may have 
as well got it from Aristotle. 5 The fourth proof is Platonic. “ ‘More’ 
and ‘less’ are predicted of different things, according as they 
resemble in their different ways something which is the maximum, 
so that there is something which is truest, something best, some- 

thing noblest, and consequently, something which is uttermost be- 

* • ^ 

• f • • • • * • i * 1 * « 

Summa Theologica, 1, 2. 2. Summa Contra Gentiles, I 12 
‘ 2. Summa Theologica, I. q. 2, a. 2., ob. 3. ’ 

3. Summa Contra Gentiles, loc., cit 

4. Summa Theologica, I. q. 2. a. 3. 

5. Metaphysica, 1071B, 18-34 " ‘ * 
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ing.” 6 This is the same way in which Anselm proved a supreme 
being who is summum bonum, summum magnus and summum ens. 
From the order and adaptation evident everywhere in the universe, 
the fifth argument concludes that a supremely intelligent being is 
directing all things. 

Aquinas’ proofs depend upon the principle that the character 
of an eiiect must be found in its cause in a more eminent degree. 
Proclus was the first to elaborate this theory of causality, which 
was incidental to the theory of a triadic development accepted by 
him. It is that the produced is similar to what produces it, while 
the produced differs from that which produces it as the derivative 
from the original. By its similarity to the cause, the effect is drawn 
towards it, seeks to imitate it on a lower scale, and tends to return 
back to it; while by reason of its difference from the cause it 
differentiates or produces. The Thomist position that creatures are 
similar to God in an imperfect way, that the characters found in 
them are found in God in a more eminent way, and that they are 
all originated by God and are orientated towards God, their Final 
End, betrays the influence of Froclus. The second point to be noted 
is that according to Aquinas, the principle of causation is based on 
the principle of sufficient reason, which is regarded by him to be 
a first principle, indispensable to all thought. As soon as the exis¬ 
tence of a thing is admitted, there must be a sufficient reason why 
it is as it is and not otherwise. A thing that begins to exist, that 
which has come into existence from nothing, has not itself the 
sufficient reason for its passing from non-existence to existence. 
The sufficient reason for the existence of a thing must be found in 
some actually existent thing other than itself. In other words, the 
concept of a new thing involves the concept of another, which is 
actually existent, and which exercises a necessary and sufficient 
casuality. The third point to be noted is that Aquinas starts from 
the position of Plato and Aristotle that reality is objective and 
independent of what we think, and that we directly apprehend 
things. In so far as a thing is, it is knowable and this constitutes 
its ontological truth. As things are objective, the relations between 
them are also objective. So the principle of causation is ontologi- 
cally valid. 

It is necessary to take note of the criticisms of these argu¬ 
ments. If the premises of Aquinas are accepted, the proofs escape 


6. Summa Theologica, Eng. Trans., Vol. I., p. 26. 
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the criticism of Kant. Kant thinking that God proved by the cos¬ 
mological argument is “the highest member in the senes of the 
causes of changes in the world”, which begins the series, commented 
that the causality of such a thing would be in time, and so it would 
belong to the world. 7 Aquinas regarded an infinite series of causes 
perfectly conceivable, and he also said that the world s having no 
finite duration is conceivable, because the creation of the world in 
time is indemonstrable. 8 What he argued was that a causal series 
temporally finite or infinite is inherently contradictory, unless it 
is regarded as dependent on an ultimate cause outside the series. 
A series of dependent things each referring itself to the one before 
it is unintelligible and contradictory, unless it is grounded in an 
independent self-sufficient being which is its own raison d'etre. 
The cosmological argument, of which the first three proofs of 
Aquinas are variants, does not concern itself with succession in 
time, and the point of the argument remains unaffected by the 
problem of the beginning of time and a time when there were no 
events. The argument does not lead us to a first cause which is 
like the members of the series of causes, but one which is wholly 
unlike the rest. The sufficient reason for the world cannot be found 
in anything in the world, because it is possible and justifiable to 
ask about everything in the world why it is so and what its condi¬ 
tions are. So if there is a cause of the world, it must be tran¬ 
scendent to the world and not of it, it is foolish to ask why it is so, 
because it contains in itself its own raison d’etre. The funda¬ 
mental fact from which the cosmological argument starts is the 
common awareness that everything in this world is contingent, 
i.e. is something which has begun to be and will cease to be. Kant 
himself admitted that the “cosmological proof takes its stand on 
experience” 9 , and that “experience may perhaps lead us to the 
concept of absolute necessity”. 10 What we have to remember in 
connection with this argument is that (i) the relationship between 
the world and God is one of dependence, (ii) that this relationship 
of dependence is a unique one and lastly that (iii) only if the 
world has this sort of relationship with a transcendent thing can 
it be intelligible. 11 The third implication follows from the Thomist 
premises. If we accept the two postulates, namely that substances 

7. Critique of Pure Reason, Kemp Smith’s Trans., p. 416. 

8. Summa Theologica, I., q. 46, a. 2. 

9. Critique of Pure Reason, p. 509. 

10. Op. cit., p. 510. 

11. C. D. Broad’s discussion in Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XL. 
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are the primary reality, 12 and that everything credited with exis¬ 
tence 13 must have a cause, then the cosmological argument seems 
to be inevitable. To call this sort of relationship causation is to 
some extent misleading, as it is an altogether unique kind of rela¬ 
tionship. 

A more fundamental objection against the argument is raised 
by Prof. Broad. What is meant by saying that God is a necessary 
being? The statement means that there must be something which 
has the characteristic of being the cause of the world. But we can 
never dogmatise in this way, because we can only say that a thing 
exists, but never that it necessarily exists. Aquinas himself has 
got something to say on this point. The existence of God cannot be 
known in the sense that it signifies the actuality of being, but only 
in the sense that it is only a propositional affirmation made 
by the mind in joining a predicate and a subject. In other words, 
we can just know that the statement that God exists is true. 14 
We now come to the second criticism of Broad. What is the nature 
of the relationship between God and the world? As Broad him¬ 
self said, this relationship is not that of ordinary causation; nor can 
it be that of logical implication of the type Spinoza envisaged, for 
then God is subjected to the necessity of causing the existence of 
the world. To put it otherwise God would then be as much neces¬ 
sary to the world as the world would be to God. This is emphatic 
cally rejected by Aquinas. The relationship between God and the 
world is that of creation. Creation is a peculiar action of God, 
which presupposes nothing but is presupposed by all others. 
It is an activity which is not possessed by anything else. Creation 
works without any raw material or an instrumental cause. 15 While 
all other things are only partially active, God is pure act. So the 
mode of efficient causality found in the case of ordinary things is 
transcended in God’s case. Natural causes are impeded in theii 
causality, as they are not pure form and as their form is limited, 
and so no natural cause can produce being as such, but only deter¬ 
minate being. On the other hand, God is not subject to these limi¬ 
tations, and so the whole of existence is produced by Hir. action 
from nothing. 16 Here the preposition ‘from’ should not be taken 

12. Commentary, XII Metaphysics, Lect. 5. 

13. Summa Contra Gentiles, L, 15. 

14. Summa Theologica, 1. a. HI. 4, and 2. 

15. Op. cit., la. XIV, Contra Gentiles, n, 21. 

16. Disputations, IH de Potentia, I. 
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in the sense that it denotes some material stuff; it only signifies 
precedence as when we say, noon comes from forenoon. 17 Creation 
is not new change; for in change, there is something both before 
and after. 18 

To sum up, absoluute existence (God) brings into existence 
this world by a unique act of His which is known as ‘creation. So 
here the world is not explained either as due to external necessity 
or due to an Idea which transcends existence. No doubt the crea¬ 
ted object is in time, but it does not imply that creation is a tem¬ 
poral act subject to the rules of time. 19 With reference to the 
object created the contention may be accepted; but the act as such 
does not signify duration. 20 It cannot be proved that the world is 
eternal, nor can it be proved that the world began in time. 21 Even 
if the world existed always, it could be co-eternal with God, nor 
could it do without him; for even an always-existing thing is not 
exempted from contingency; and an always-existing thing need 
not be eternal. To make it clearer, the world can be indefinite in 
duration; but as it is variable it cannot be truly eternal. 22 It now 
remains for us to comment on Kant’s criticism that “experience 
perhaps leads us to the concept of absolute necessity.” 23 If we 
accept the Thomist premises that being is prior to concepts (exis¬ 
tence to essence), and that the world’s existence can be thought of 
apart from its essence, then it is clear that the world’s existence 
depends not on a transcendent idea, nor even on the idea of being, 
but on being itself. The other contention of Kant that God is not 
a “determinate thing” 2 * is not disputed by Thomism. God is pure 
form or pure actuality including in Himself the perfection of every 
actuality, and it is precisely on this account that He is able to pro¬ 
duce the whole of subsisting being by His action. 

Aquinas’ proofs call for another remark. Contingency of 
things forces us to conclude that there is necessity, which means 
that the idea of contingency involves that of necessity. Since the 
idea of contingency is derived from things, and since this idea 
agam involves another idea, the latter should also have an objective 


17. Summa Theologica, la. XLV, 1 ad 3 

18. Op. cit., 2, ad 2. 

19. Opusc. XXIII. 

20. Disputations, III de Potentia 14 ad 8. 

21. Summa Theologica, la. XLVI, 1 ad 2. 

22. Disputations, m, de Potentia, 13 , 14 . 

23. loc. cit. 

24 Ibid, 
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basis. Aquinas thinks that this method,—abstraction from sense 
material, deductions from the concepts so formed, and the appli¬ 
cation of those conclusions to facts—is common to all sciences. The 
idea of contingency arises from observation of things by means of 
the abstractive activity of thought. This is the proper way in 
which thought moves, and so long as there is thought, it will always 
try to rise above sense material by abstracting from it and would 
try to apply the results it has so achieved to sense material. He 
who advocates the abandonment of this method advocates the 
abandonment of thought. 25 

An usual criticism of the cosmological argument is that though 
based on the principle of causality it seeks to prove that there is a 
thing to which the causal law does not apply, and thus it cuts off 
the ground from under its own feet. Kant was not correctly in¬ 
formed when he said that this argument is based on the “dialectical 
assumption” that “everything must have a cause,”. 26 The principle 
of causality does not state that everything must have a cause, but 
that everything contingent must have a cause. A self-dependent 
immutable thing has no cause; only things which change must 
have causes. Another misunderstanding is to think that the last 
argument of Aquinas, the teleological, is based on analogy. It is 
also based on the principle of sufficient reason. The order and 
purpose manifest everywhere in nature both in the organic and 
the inorganic spheres must have a sufficient cause, and this suffi¬ 
cient cause must be admitted to be intelligent. The teleological 
argument has been formulated in another way. Basing itself on 
the analogy found between human handiworks and nature, it is 
argued that the cause of the world must be intelligent. This is 
the way in which Hume frames the teleological argument, sub¬ 
jecting it to a ruthless criticism in his dialogues. Aquinas’ fifth 
argument cannot be affected by that criticism. 


25. Cf. Hegel, Logic. Wallace’s Trans., p 102-4. 

26. Op. cit., p. 511. 



The Significance of Beauty 

by 

Sriniwas Dixit 
Kolhapur 

Here, on the table, is a flower. Let us agree, for argument’s 
sake, to call it a beautiful flower. We call it beautiful, presumab¬ 
ly, because, at the sight of the flower, we experience beauty. 

The first problem that naturally arises is: What is it exact¬ 
ly that we experience when we say we experience beauty? What 
is IT that we are aware of? Is it simply that the flower has so 
many petals, of such and such dimensions, of such and such tinges 
of colours, arranged in such and such a fashion? Clearly not. 
Because one may be aware of all these and be not aware of any 
beauty. 

Beauty, then, is not the same thing as the physical qualities 
nor their arrangement. At the same time, the—physical qualities 
and their arrangement is not irrelevant to our awareness of beauty. 
If these were not the qualities, this colour and this tinge; and if 
this were not their—arrangement, conceivably, we may not expe¬ 
rience beauty here. We do not experience beauty floating loose 
in the air. The experience of beauty is made possible by these 
colours and this arrangement of colours, but it is not identical 
with the experience of these colours, and this arrangement of 
colours. 

We may then restate the first problem as: - Is beauty some¬ 
thing out there for us to behold, even as the physical qualities are 
out there (though it is not identical with the physical qualities) ? 
Or, is it something within us, a kind of our feeling, a peculiar 
mode of our sensibility occasioned by the physical qualities of the 
flower? On the former view, to say the flower is beautiful means 
there is an objective character called beauty which somehow 
belongs to the flower and we are aware of it, in, roughly, the same 
manner as we are aware of the colour of the flower. On the latter 
view, to say the flower is beautiful means, that in the presence of 
the flower we experience a certain feeling within, us which is no 
C. 27 
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part of the true nature of the flower. The question at issue is 
where does beauty reside; in the flower or within us? I do not 
propose to give an answer to this question—for the reason that 
I do not know it. But supposing the correct answer is beauty does 
not reside in the physical object, but is the name of our attitude 
towards it, that it is a feeling within us, there arises a second 
problem. 

That problem is: Is the relation between the physical qualities 
and our experience of beauty a necessary relation? 

One feels like saying ‘Yes’. When we see the splash of 
colours in some November sunset and have the experience of the 
Beautiful, there seems to be a certain appropriateness, a natural 
fitness, an inherent congruity, between what we see and what we 
feel. It is as if the sunset deserves, by right, this feeling and no 
other feeling. The feeling and the overtones of the feeling which 
the sunset arouses, do not seem something contingent. The feel¬ 
ing, one thinks, has a necessary relation to the object. 

This however is one way of thinking. I have been saying ‘it 
seems as if there is a necessary relation’. I do not want to commit 
myself. For the opposite view also demands attention. 

It will be argued on the opposite side that the feeling which 
arises in us by perceiving, say, the sunset, is contingent. There is 
not an apriori necessity. At a certain stage, in the course of evo¬ 
lution, it happens that the sight of sunset arouses certain feelings 
in man. At some future time, it is conceivable, the same sight 
may arouse some other feeling, possibly, a feeling which, at pre¬ 
sent, is occasioned by the sight of filth and dirt. This supposition 
is not absurd as it will be absurd to suppose that at some future 
time 3x3 will be 8. In the latter case there is an apriori neces¬ 
sity, in the former, there is not. If beauty is the name of a feeling, 
we can well conceive, that in future it will be conditioned in other 

ways. - • 

I have merely indicated the two sides of the second prob¬ 
lem. To state it once more, the problem is: Supposing beauty is 
experienced in our feeling, is the relation between our feeling and 
the physical objects, contingent or necessary? 

Again I do not know the answer. I cannot give an ipse dixit 
—in this matter. 
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But supposing we accept the latter view, that the relation is 
necessary, that the myriad colours of the sunset have a necessary 
relation to our feeling of the sublime which we experience in its 
presence, I want to suggest a third problem. I am not raising 
this problem for it is very difficult even to formulate it—I am 
merely suggesting it. If the relation between the sunset and the 
feeling it arouses in us is a necessary relation, does it throw any 
light on the relation of the individual to the cosmos? Does it, for 
example, mean that there is a fundamental attunement between 
man and nature? Does it mean that man and nature are tunes 
in a universal Harmony? If, say, a particular musical tune is, by 
an intrinsic necessity, connected with some feeling on our part, if 
that feeling and no other feeling is divined, by a sort of intuitive 
perception as suitable to it, is it not reason enough to accept an 
Idealistic View of Life (in some sense) ? I strongly feel inclined 
to answer in the affirmative. 







Beyond Epistemological Dualism 

by 

Stanley Maron 
University of Dacca 


Statement of the Problem 


One of the most fundamental of all philosophical problems is 
that of epistemological dualism, or how thought can know that 
which is other than itself. This problem is usually associated with 
ontological considerations, on the premise that know the other is 
to be the other. Examples of such attempts at a monistic solution 
axe to be found in the Vedantic “Brahman”, Plato’s “Ideas”, Spino¬ 
za’s “Substance”, Hegel’s “Absolute”, and even Alexander’s “Space- 
Time”. All of these represent attempts to give ontological unity 
to knower and known in order to validate the epistemological re¬ 
lation. 


The dilemma of epistemological dualism forms one of the cen¬ 
tral themes of modern philosophy as fathered by Descartes. Most 
of the metaphysical speculation of the last few hundred years has 
been devoted to the quest for a means to overcome this dilemma. 
In this paper we shall contend that it is now possible to move be¬ 
yond epistemological dualism through a reformulation of the basic 
problem. 


In simplified form, the epistemological relation has been framed 
between knower and object known, with the object known con¬ 
stituted as an entity distinct from, or different than, the knower. 
Philosophy has often been defined as a quest for ultimate entities 
variously called Truth, Wisdom, Being, Substance, Reality, etc. 
One means of bridging the epistemological gap between knower 
and known lies in the unification of their ontological base. Thus 
to know the Truth is to be the Truth, whether for Vedanta, Plato 
or the mystics. The difficulty in such a contention is that it bases 
the validity of knowledge on the supposition that there is an onto¬ 
logical unity which permits the epistemological relation, at the 

17^?? f ° r the vaMity of the ontological unity on 

the grounds of epistemological unity. Clearly, this is a circular 
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argument. Since any ontological statement is a matter of know¬ 
ledge. and all such theories of knowledge are based on an ontolo¬ 
gical presupposition, it seems conclusive that no purely ontological 
statement can be admitted as valid. There is, however, the possi¬ 
bility of epistemo-ontological statements, or those which refer to 
the ontological status of the content of knowledge, when reality is 
limited to experience. If we take experience in the sense of 
William James as a ‘‘stuff” of which ideas and their content are 
made, then we can accept the view that experienced entities have 
ontological status, as Heidegger has gone to great pains to show. 
However, there is no valid justification for going beyond experi¬ 
ence to posit the existence of ultimate entities. It is this fallacious 
approach which is responsible for epistemological dualism. 


Substance and Other Ultimate Entities 


Among the numerous ultimate entities which have found a 
place in philosophy, there is one. Substance, which has been singled 
out for exceptionally penetrating criticism in the modem period. 
The philosophy of Descartes provides us with a convenient start¬ 
ing point for a review of the treatment of Substance. 


Descartes recognized that a fundamental difference existed 
between the mental table and the physical table. They seemed to 
share all properties in common, except that one was extended and 
the other was not. That the physical table should exist at all meant 
that it must have some measure of independent reality, as also the 
mental table. Substance was the concept he adopted to account 
for this phenomon. Since there appeared to be two kinds of reality, 
he hypothesized two Substances. Herein lay the crux of his dilem¬ 
ma. for recognition of an ontological dualism appeared to preclude 
the possibility of epistemological monism, or the union of thought 
and its object in a knowing relation. 


Spinoza and Leibniz attempted to overcome the difficulty by 
re-establishing ontological unity. Their contributions are highly 
imaginative and make no positive progress toward solution of the 
basic problem. Other philosophers have tried to work out the pro¬ 
blem on the experiential plane. Foremost among these was Locke. 
He recognized the impossibility of knowing Substance as such, but 
held that we could infer its existence since the qualities must have 
some substratum in which to inhere. His identification of Sub 
stance as an entity apart from its qualities is a contribution which 
goes to the heart of the problem. Since, by his own definition, we 
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can never know Substance, can we conclude validly that it exists? 
His own contention is that the manifestation of Substance through 
the qualities is sufficient evidence. 

Berkeley opposed this view with the argument that we cannot 
justifiably go beyond what is manifested. He questioned, astutely, 
the legitimacy of such an entity as Substance or Matter. The pio- 
blem as thus posed is whether experienced manifestations repre¬ 
sent the limits of man’s world, or whether there is a further realm 
of ultimate entities in which these manifestations are grounded. In 
the former instance, valid knowledge is possible; but in the latter 
it can never be more than appearance. Kant re-enforces the Berke- 
leyan position through his arguments that ultimate entities are 
always unknowable, and that man cannot go beyond experienced 
manifestations. However, his philosophy makes no useful con¬ 
tribution in reference to the key question of whether ultimate en¬ 
tities can be inferred from such manifestations. Indeed, no philo¬ 
sopher has yet come forward with a serious challenge to Berkeley’s 
position that an ultimate entity, in his case Substance, cannot be 
inferred from experienced manifestations. 

Heidegger has attempted to resolve this epistemological pro¬ 
blem through a phenomenologically oriented ontological inquiry. 
He returns to the Greek quest for Being, much in the sense of 
Aristotle. For man, reality consists of the manifestations of Being 
or “what is” (Seiende), as for example history, nature, space, life, 
etc. In each case, the being of that particular manifestation dis¬ 
closes to us something of Being, although he does not posit the 
existence of Being apart from its manifestations. 

Heidegger’s early book entitled Being and Time (Sein und 
Zeit) is an attempt to approach Being by an intensive analytic of 
one particular kind of manifestation—that which we are ourselves. 
Man is a kind of Being which is characterized by just “being there” 
(Dasein) in the world as a given; somewhat like the ego of Des¬ 
cartes which becomes the foundation of his philosophy, although 
he is never able to explain why it is there. The question why? 
is a futile one. Instead, Heidegger tries to study the nature of this 
given, Dasein, in order to have it reveal Being. 

The novelty of Heidegger’s position is the way in which he 
tries to shift the emphasis toward the ontological side, without fall¬ 
ing into the nonism of Vedanta, Plato and the mystics (at least in 
Being and Time, although his later writings are more doubtful). 
However, his position is not completely free from ambiguity. The 
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distinctive feature is the affirmation that there are various ways in 
which Being manifests itself (Seienden), at least one of which— 
that which we are ourselves (Dasein)—can be used to attain an 
uncovering of Being; indeed, it is the special way open to man 
for whom Dasein has preeminence over all other manifestations. 
Obviously, we are able to know Dasein because we are Dasein, but 
can the same argument be applied in reference to Being? Granted 
that we are a manifestation of Being, that does not constitute ade¬ 
quate grounds for an epistemological relation. There is as much 
difference between Being and its manifestation as there is between 
the knowledge of Being and a knowledge of its manifestation. If 
we are only a manifestation of Being, then we can only have a know¬ 
ledge of that which is manifested. The way in which Heidegger 
seeks to avoid this dilemma reveals a strong mystical influence 
combined with the method of the poet. Instead of positing a tra¬ 
ditional epistemological relation, he employs such devices as the 
notion that Being is characterized by “disclosedness” and that in¬ 
quiry is the attempt to uncover or reveal some aspect of Being. This 
seems to imply that we can be aware of Being without, at the same 
time, knowing it. In the next section we shall attempt to clarify 
this obscurity. 


For purposes of the main argument, we may accept the term 
substantiality as one kind of manifestation or mode of experience. 
This poses the problem for us concretely. From the substantiality 
which is manifested in our experience, can we legitimately infer 


the existence of an ultimate entity—Substance? There are two 
possible ways to an affirmative answer. Either we may argue, as 
Locke did, that substantiality though a mere manifestation must 
be grounded in an ultimate entity; or we may argue pragmatically 
that we mean by substantiality a reference to an ultimate entity, 
and therefore, even if unknowable, it does exist for all practical 
purposes. The former of these two arguments is based on an in¬ 
ference which cannot be confirmed and therefore which can be 
just is validly rejected, as Berkley has shown. It is based on the 
belief that Substance exists, but the existence of such a belief is 
not sufficient ground for affirming the existence of Substance as 
an ultimate entity. The pragmatic argument is of less consequence 
since it can be refuted by merely changing the definition of su 
stantiality to exclude reference to its being grounded in an u 1 


mate entity. 

The elimination of Substance as an ultimate entity takes us 
beyond epistemological dualism, since it removes the need to bridge 
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an ontological gap. Substantiality, as a mode of experience, is 
directly knowable. 

Modes of Experience 

A reformulation of the basic problem so as to substitute modes 
of experience for ultimate entities is the means to go beyond epis¬ 
temological dualism. These modes of experience can be studied 
most clearly by employing two perspectives: theme and structure. 
Substantiality, as referred to in the previous section, is an example 
of a theme which runs through our experienced relations with the 
world around us. That is to say, we experience substantiality as 
a theme, for example in our handling of things. 

In terms of such an analysis, Heidegger’s difficulty becomes 
more clear, for we see that he is confusing theme and structure. 
The foundation of man’s existence is the characteristic of just 
‘‘being there” in the world, which is a thematic mode of experience. 
Our attempt to cognize such experience produces structured en¬ 
tities, which are a different mode entirely. These structured ex¬ 
periential entities are of the order of forms, relations or any con¬ 
figuration, pattern, order, design, etc. The difficulty in understand¬ 
ing Heidegger arises because it is not clear whether he means that 
Being discloses itself thematically or structurally. It is possible to 
become aware of Being thematically (i.e., as a theme in experience) 
without knowing it structurally, and this seems to be his meaning 
in view of the emphasis he places on poetic communication which 
is so largely thematic. On the other hand, to know Being structu¬ 
rally implies that it must itself be structured, and then we are 
back to the dilemma of never knowing when our experienced struc¬ 
ture conforms to the structure of Being, unless we accept the view 
that the structural entities we experience do have an independent 
reference which determine this, but which itself remains unknow¬ 
able. 

Evidence for this position is relatively plentiful. Rythm seems 
to be an independent element in human experience, as also many 
spatial relations. In reference to time, if it were solely confined to 
human experience, it would theoretically be reversible, but the 
evidence is to the contrary. Norbert Wiener, in his book on Cyber¬ 
netics, cites some instances to this effect. “The biological sciences 
certainly have their full share of one-way phenomena. Birth is 
not the exact reverse of death, nor is anabolism, the building up of 
tissues, the exact reverse of catabolism, their breaking down. The 
division of cells does not follow a pattern symmetrical in time, nor 
C. 28 
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does the union of the germ-cells to form the fertilized ovum. The 
individual is an arrow pointed through time in one way, and the 
race is equally directed from the past into the future.” (pp. 46-47) 

These independent elements are experienced by man structu¬ 
rally as experiential entities. Relations such as before and after, 
creation and destruction, birth and death, reveal to us the struc¬ 
ture of time. But this time which we know is not an ultimate 
entity. It is the name we give to the experienced structure which 
we seek to correlate to some independent element which becomes 
known to us only in and through our experience. Our quest for 
knowledge is not the pursuit of that ephemeral element which is 
forever unknowable. Cognition is the continual endeavour to 
structure our experience meaningfully in the face of increasing 
complexity and diversity. 


Conclusion 

The dilemma of epistemological dualism stems from the pre¬ 
mise that to know the other is to be the other, which posits the 
problem of bridging the gap between knower and known. More 
imaginative philosophers have sought exit from this dilemma by 
coalescing all elements into a monism wherein knowing and being 
are one. It is a rather curious solution in that it seeks elimination 
of the gap by denying its existence, which only serves to introduce 
the reverse problem of explaining how apparent differences can 
emerge from unity. 

More cautious philosophers have denied the possibility of ever 
overcoming epistemological dualism on the ground that knower 
and known are two distinct beings which must always remain 
separate. Since the knower can never be the other, he can never 
know the other. This has not prevented speculation about the 
nature of that other, which often assumes the same identity as for 
the monists, as for example Truth, Wisdom, Substance, Space, 
Time, etc. Such speculation by both monists and dualists is the 
source of considerable philosophical obfuscation, and stems from 
the implicit belief that the epistemological relation is fundamen¬ 
tally concerned with subject-knower and ultimate entities. 

We have tried to show that the means to go beyond episte¬ 
mological dualism lies in a reformation of the problem. Instead o 
asserting that to know the other is to be the other, we substi¬ 
tute the premise that to know the other is to experience the other. 
That which is experienced is not an ultimate entity but a mode 
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which may be thematic or structural. These modes of experience 
indicate a correlation with independent elements, as was shown 
in the instance of time, though such elements always remain un¬ 
knowable. 

This position can be made more clear through reference to an 
analogy. Upon entering a strange, dark place at night everything 
appears obscure and undifferentiated. As our eyes become accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, dim forms begin to be revealed and can be 
identified as specific objects. We have no idea what lies beyond 
the actually perceived, and must wait until our range of percep¬ 
tion becomes larger. If a lantern is introduced into the situation, 
our range of vision is considerably enlarged; and if we have access 
to a battery of searchlights, it is still more so. In like manner, 
knowledge may be compared to a process of illumination in which 
thinking functions as a light searching out and seeking to structure 
cognitively the opaque areas of experience. 







The Concept of Conditioning in Modern 
Experimental Psychology 

by 

Damodar Misra 
Orissa 

EiVolution of thought, characterised by the emergence of a new 
notion or concept, always presupposes a preparation within the par¬ 
ticular system of thought for an acceptance of the notion. When 
new concepts are incorporated into a scientific system prior to a 
later scientific experimental demonstration of their adequacy or 
workability, it is apparent there has arisen within the system some 
kind of a preparation or readiness for the assimilation of these 
concepts. When such preparation is lacking new discoveries and 
methods are often refused admittance. The time must have been 
somehow ripe for the assimilation of the notion of conditioning. 

The emergence of the Stimulus-Response formula over a con¬ 
siderable length of time and along with that the emergence of the 
concept of the Reflex’ gave the new science, in the course of its 
specification as a branch of Science, something objective, observ¬ 
able and predictable. This development was in keeping with the 
general characteristic trend of thought in systematic physical and 
biological sciences and the empirical philosophy, all dealing at the 
time with a unit and the combination of units to explain the com¬ 
plexities of phenomena in their own spheres of investigation. The 
physical sciences talked of the atom and its unification; the bio¬ 
logical sciences talked of the unitary cells and theiv combination; 
empirical philosophy, in keeping with this elementaristic trend 
talked of the ‘idea’ or the ‘Sensation’; and therefore the new psy¬ 
chology could not but think in terms of the ‘Reflex’ as the unit of 
behaviour and its modification or, in a way, its association with 
other stimuli, not originally necessary to elicit the Reflex. 

The new psychology, which sought to do away with the intros- 
pectiomst’s “mind-stuff” and the traditional notion of “Associa¬ 
tion , and its eagerness to establish psychology as a science on an 

r e , XPerimental fou "dation, found in the notion of the 
Reflex and its conditioning’ the suitable terms for an adequate 
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description of the behavioural data, and a new methodology, which 
was at least relatively free from subjective bias and the subjecti¬ 
vistic tradition and created the bias for an objective observation 
and experimentation. The achievements of experimental proce¬ 
dure adopted very early in the history' of the physical sciences, 
and later in the biological sciences, constituted a sufficiently power¬ 
ful attraction to pass unnoticed, and therefore the concept of the 
reflex’ and the technique of conditioning the reflex were hailed as 
wonderful discoveries, calculated as constituting a strong stimu¬ 
lating force in the progress of the relatively new science. Added 
to this, the epoch-making theory of evolution and the consequent 
emphasis on the similarity of the basic techniques of “adaptation” 
in man with those of animals brought about an increasing interest 
in the study of animal behaviour; because animals could be much 
more easily handled under laboratory conditions and were at least 
less subject to the influence of internal variables. The importance 
of these developments in the progress of psychology as a science 
on objective and experimental lines is therefore not negligible. 
But the emergence and assimilation of this stage was not without 
a preparation within the total system of thinking. While the 
notion of the so-called simple ‘idea’ or ‘sensation’, on which Locke 
sought to build the superstructure of his empirical philosophy, 
was certainly the psychic fore-runner of the ‘behavioural reflex’, 
his doctrine of Association with its laws had certainly prepared 
the ground for the assimilation of the concept of ‘conditioning’. 
Besides, as early as 1690. John Locke, in his “Essay concerning 
Human Understanding”, had cited copious illustrations, all capable 
of being experimentally observed, to show how individual pecu¬ 
liarities, likes and dislikes, can be explained on the principle of 
association or conditioning, its modern name. A more direct hint 
at the principle of conditioning is revealed from his description of 
language-learning in children. Very' significantly he wrote: 

“If we will observe how children learn languages, we shall 
find that to make them understand what the names of 
simple ideas or substances stand for, people ordinarily 
show them the things, whereof they would have them 
have the idea; and then repeat to them the name that 

stands for it, as white, sweet, milk, sugar, cat, dog etc . 

• • 

Substantially the same principle as that of conditioning was 
developed in William James’s subsequent statement of the Law of 
Contiguity. He stated; “When two elementary brain processes 
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have been active together or in immediate succession, one of them 
on recurring tends to propagate the other." 

Along with these preparations in what was known as the 
“Science of Mind," the attraction for an experimental and objec¬ 
tive approach on the lines of other sciences being there, the notion 
of the ‘reflex’ as a unit of behaviour and the combination or attach¬ 
ment of one unit with another offered sufficient promise of a scien¬ 
tific explanation of behaviour. Voluminous experimental literature 
on the reflex as a simple, unlearned and predictable response of 
the organism, the various laws that govern the reflex, and the 
principles that govern its conditioning, produced in the period, 
indicates the eagerness, with which the discovery was hailed by 
a host of experiment-minded psychologists. It cannot, however, be 
said that the conditioned response won rather its easy way into 
psychology, because it was hailed immediately as a great discovery 
of something absolutely original. It was definitely the eagerness 
to have something objective, capable of being studied under labo¬ 
ratory conditions, which prepared the ground for its acceptance. 
English Associationism, later manifesting itself in the prominence 
attached to the principle of contiguity, prepared the ground for 
scientific psychology. In an effort to find a physiological basis for 
it, William James proposed the principle of ‘Contiguous Cerebral 
Excitation’, and thus with association, explained in terms of con¬ 
tiguous cerebral excitation, the way for a physiological approach 
was prepared, and a transition to the straight-forward doctrine of 
conditioning was inevitable. The philosophers had prepared the 
ground, and the physiologists took up the notion, and while in 
their scientific rigour developed not only a technique but some 
objective and tangible fact, amenable to experimentation, there 
was virtually no violence to the traditional mode of thinking in 
the transition from the notions of the ‘idea’ and its ‘association’ 
to those of the ‘reflex’ and its ‘conditioning’. 

The reflex continued to be defined as a simple, natural or un¬ 
learned, and predictable or dependable mode of response based on 
substantial correlation between the Stimulus and the Response. 
In the eagnerness to throw off all that sounds vague and indeter¬ 
minate or more properly all that sounded psychic, the advocates of 
these discoveries excluded all intra-organic variables from the 
comprehensive picture of behaviour. The ‘Conditioned Reflex’ 
held out the hope that Psychology would no longer labour under 
the handicap imposed by indeterminacy in the behaviour of the 
organism; and investigators like Pavlov and Watson thought that 
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the hope of seeing psychology at last as a science, as authentic as 
any other science, was going to be realised. In recounting his rela¬ 
tion and indebtedness to Pavlov, Watson observed: 

“I had worked the thing in terms of habit-formation. It was 
only later when I began to dig into the vague word habit 
that I saw the enormous contribution Pavlov had made 
and how easily the conditioned response could be looked 
upon as the unit of what we had been calling habit. I 
certainly from that point on gave the master his due 
credit.” 

Watson in his zeal for objectivity catalogued a list of reflexes, 
original, unlearned units of behaviour by observing new-born 
infants in maternity hospitals, and drew up the programme for a 
study of modification or development of behaviour on experimental 
lines. Learning or modification of behaviour constitutes, in a 
sense, the central problem of psychology as a science, and here 
was in ‘Conditioning’ not only an experimental method but also a 
clearly defined objective unit of behaviour, amenable to experi¬ 
mental control. So enthusiastic was this new psychologist of the 
United States that he came forward with the vaulting ambition of 
establishing psychology on a sound objective footing by eliminat¬ 
ing all that smelt psychic, intra-organic or hereditarian, and deve¬ 
loped the make-believe of a perfect predictability of human fate, 
man being in his hands a creature of circumstances. 

A criticism of this methodology and the results will not be 
within the scope of this study. The rejection of the intervening 
or the third variable in the scheme of behaviour and optimism of 
zealous investigators carried to an extreme contained the germs 
of the extinction of this approach altogether, particularly with the 
advent of the doctrine of indeterminacy even in the physical sci¬ 
ences. But the invaluable contribution of Pavlov and his disciple 
Watson to the newly emancipated science is the rigour and the 
zeal of the experimenter and the elimination of much of the sub¬ 
jective bias and personal equation. The fate of Watson is too well 
known in the academic world to be mentioned here in detail. 
Watson has, however, here and there in his writings used, and 
probably much against his will and much against his well-defined 
programme of objective experimentalism, psycho-dynamic con¬ 
cepts like the “roused organism”, connoting thereby that without 
taking into consideration the roused organism, behaviour cannot 
be described. Sir Charles Sherrington’s studies of the reflex : m 
all its phases and laws led him to the conclusion that the so-called 
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reflex is not, in fact, so simple as it is assumed to be; it is, on the 
contrary, infinitely complex, and as to its original unlearned 
nature, the influence of learning cannot absolutely be eliminated. 
The huge superstructure of the 'C—R theory’ was finally proved 
to be absolutely hollow, based on very shaky foundations. But 
the notion of ‘Conditioning’ could survive, as the fundamental con¬ 
tribution of the trend of thought and the doctrine of association 
became an out-moded unpsychological tradition. 

The algedonic concepts of ‘Effect’, ‘Reinforcement’, ‘Satisfy- 
ingness’, and the psycho-dynamic concepts like ‘Drive’, ‘Interven¬ 
ing Variable’, ‘Set’, ‘Disposition’ etc., came to the focus, and psy¬ 
chological experimentation could not avoid these. The definition 
of the traditional reflex had to be modified, since it had to be re¬ 
conciled with the algedonic and psycho-dynamic notions, some of 
which even a pronounced behaviourist like Watson or his master 
Pavlov could not afford to do without. The reflex does not and 
cannot mean a cent percent and pre-established correlation bet¬ 
ween the stimulus and the response; the third variable has to be 
considered. It is not possible in the short span here to discuss 
the methodology of trial and error learning together with the ill- 
suited notions of ‘exercise’ and ‘effect’. We will pass on, there¬ 
fore, to a more systematic formulation of the basic data for experi¬ 
mental studies of the phenomenon of learning or development of 
behaviour. 

A living psychologist, B. F. Skinner, who advocates the fairly 
recent non-physiological point of view in psychology has given a 
new formulation of the concept of the reflex and of its condition¬ 
ing. The reflex, in his formulation, is described as “Respondent”, 
and the other, namely, “Spontaneous Act”, is described as “Ope¬ 
rant”. The respondent is the unit of behaviour observable, which 
is based on correspondence, though not a one-to-one correspon¬ 
dence between the two variables of the S and the R. The Reflex 
or the Respondent is an observable behaviour and is supposed to 
be relatively stable and predictable, and as such is elicited by a 
stimulus, and in the relationship the Stimulus is the more impor¬ 
tant of the variables; it is identifiable, and the response is fairly 
predictable. 

The varied or random type of behaviour is described as ope¬ 
rant behaviour and is said to be emitted and not elicited. In the 
operant behaviour, there is no correspondence or no traceable 
stimulus to which the response can be.associated. That is to say 
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in this type of behaviour the stimulus as the causative factor cannot 
be established, and so the behaviour canont be predicted. No 
intra-organic variable or extra-organic stimulus is hypothesised. 
There is an observable behaviour, and this is enough for purposes 
of description. This is the behaviour often described as random 
or spontaneous and is important in a typical trial and error situa¬ 
tion. The preparation for the assimilation of this notion was long 
ago there in the writings of Alexander Bain and in the animal 
experiments of E. L. Thorndike. Alexander Bain had said: 

“The first beginnings of our volitional education are of the 
nature of stumbling and fumbling.” 

Thorndike has been rightly reputed to have formulated what 
is known as trial-and-error learning with all that array of alge- 
donic concepts and application of the laws of association. The law 
of effect and the law of exercise added to the notion of trial and 
error constituted his explanation of learning behaviour. Condi¬ 
tioning of this type of behaviour was foreseen by Thorndike in a 
law, which he described as the ‘Law of Associative Shifting. If 
stimuli are presented simultaneously, one of these eliciting a cer¬ 
tain response, the other later acquires the capacity to elicit the 
same response. The formulation of what Thorndike described as 
“Associative Shifting” might be taken as the same explanatory 
principle as the law of association and the principle of condition¬ 
ing. Thus Thorndike’s work in learning was epoch-making, though 
not the last word about the problem of learning. 

Reflex or Respondent of Skinner is significantly correlated 
with an observable and antecedent stimuls, whereas the relations 
into which the operant behaviour enters are rather different. In 
an apparatus specially designed, and in a typical learning situa 
tion, the animal, to be rewarded with food, is required to press a 
lever. It does not matter what causes the rat to press the lever 
the first time; what actually matters is the fact that once this ope¬ 
rant response has led to the food, it is strengthened. When operant 
behaviour is correlated with a stimulus, the situation invariably 
involves discrimination; and the discriminated stimulus is only a 
cue or an occasion for the behaviour to be emitted and not a true 
stimulus to elicit the response, in this case operant behaviour. I e 
distinction between Respondent and Operant has been im P bcl ^ 
Thorndike’s work. This clear distinction is Skinner s * mp ° rt 5" 
contribution to the fund of concepts in Psychology. The ReHex 
Psychologists, he believes, were one-sided by placing an un 
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emphasis on the Reflex and its Conditioning, and he hopes to 
correct this disproportionate emphasis upon the Respondent beha¬ 
viour by basing all his work on operant behaviour and its condi¬ 
tioning. He formulates laws after the pattern of Reflex Physiology 
and takes the problem of validating and quantifying the same 
within Operant behaviour. He finally establishes from the basic 
distinction between the Respondent and the Operant the two types 
of conditioning, Respondent-Conditioning and Operant Condition¬ 
ing; the former being the variety established by Pavlov, where the 
correlation of the conditioned response is with the substituted 
stimulus or the signal. The Response originally elicited by one 
kind of stimulus is associated with or is elicited by another kind 
of stimulus, which elicits the conditioned response. This he desig¬ 
nates as ‘type S Conditioning’, signifying the ‘shifting’ from one 
stimulus to another. Skinner’s variety illustrates the strengthen¬ 
ing of a response, an opei'ant, by rewarding it, and to emphasise 
the aspect of the response in the l'elationship; this is designated as 
‘type R Conditioning’. Reinforcement in this case follows as actual 
response, or any arbitrary operation of the total stock of the oi’ga- 
nism’s l’esponses; in other words, the response is an instrument or 
a means of getting the reinforcement, whereas in the Pavlovian 
type or the type S the reinforcement is dependent not on a res¬ 
ponse or operation but a stimulus. In the type S, the stimulus is 
stimulus-response correlations and the shifting or conditioning of 
important, whereas in the type R the Response is important and 
is instrumental to satiation or consummation. This procedure has 
been named by many as “Instrumental Conditioning”, since the 
conditioned response or the Conditioned Operant is instrumental 
in securing the reinforcement. Pi-essing the lever, for instance is 
not a signal or an indication that food is coming, but it delivers the 
food or leads to food or satiation. 

The point sought to be established is that Psychology to be an 
objective Science of behaviour need not limit its scope only to the 
this type of correlations; any behaviour or operation of the oi'ga- 
nism can be subjected to scientific rigour and experimental control 
without any pronounced subjectivistic bias. Any arbitrary acti¬ 
vity of the organism can be conditioned. Out of the entire array 
any one can be arbitrarily selected and strengthened by reinforce¬ 
ment to the exclusion of all other possible responses. Similai'ly 
the reinforcing condition may occur in various ways like “reward¬ 
training in which the C.R. is followed by the presentation of 
positive stimulus, say food, or “escape training”, in which the C.R. 
of random, uncorrelated, varied responses in a typical situation, 
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is followed by mere escape from an unwholesome situation, or 
“avoidance training”, in which the C.R. leads to the prevention 
of an obnoxious stimulus, or even ‘Secondary Reward Training’, 
in which the C.R. is followed by a stimulus, as a token, which has 
acquired a reward-value in previous training and does not deliver 
the reinforcement directly but only indirectly. 

The case in favour of the “Conditioned Reflex” technique was 
that it promised the development of Psychology as a positive sci¬ 
ence with all rigorous experimental control and with a fair capa¬ 
city to predict. Hence the observable and fairly uniform S—R 
correlation in the Reflex as the unit of behaviour, and the quanti¬ 
tative laws formulated as a result of the Reflex Conditioining ex¬ 
periments, were hailed as great achievements. In spite of all that 
later developed to discredit this technique or its findings and the 
inherent limitations of its basic assumptions, the technique of con¬ 
ditioning went a long way in the realisation of the hopes to see 
Psychology as a science. If the experimental technique could be 
applied and an objective attitude maintained with the definite goal 
to describe and not to explain behaviour, psychology can be a 
science in the accepted sense of the term. If all behaviour, not 
merely the S—R correlations could be subjected to this rigorous 
control, the dream of Skinner can come true and all learning or 
modification of behaviour, not merely the reflex behaviour, can be 
proved to be at bottom conditioning. 

With this approach there will be no difficulty in giving a satis¬ 
factory account of what is known as habit, regarded as the culmi¬ 
nation of all learning. If an operant behaviour is a means, a 
mechanism, or an instrument for the satisfaction of a need by gra¬ 
dual gathering of strength, it becomes ultimately so strong that it 
becomes as powerful as a drive. The phenomenon of ‘transfer of 
interest’ or a ‘means becoming an end in itself’ illustrates operant 
or instrumental conditioning; a mechanism for the satisfaction of 
a need becomes by strengthening a drive and asserts itself on its 
own right. This is what Allport describes as “Functional Auto¬ 
nomy”, and Woodworth describes as “Mechanism becoming a 
drive”. Conditioning taken in its wider application will embrace 
and offer a satisfactory description of all forms of complex beha¬ 
viour-patterns, and the technique of conditioning nas definitely 
offered a refined and improved methodology for the establishment 
of Psychology as a Science on an experimental foundation. Any 
system based on this need not be elementaristic and mechanistic. 



Psychology and Philosophy 
Their Mutual Relations 

by 

Indra Sen 
Pondicherry 

The rise and the growth of empirical science in the west has 
been a most interesting and important event in the cultural history 
of Europe and the world. It has, in the course of about four cen¬ 
turies, given a most detailed knowledge of nature, made innumer¬ 
able technological inventions and created a new state of civilisation 
as a whole. It has thus become an intimate part of the normal life 
of the world and bids fair to be a permanent value of human 

culture. 

Psychology is a relatively recent growth in this process, but 
within about three-quarters of a century it has made a phenome¬ 
nal progress and profoundly influenced many other sciences, litera¬ 
ture and life generally. Its rise has perhaps a great cultural sig¬ 
nificance too. The first interest of Renaissance, which led to the 
revival and growth of science, was external nature. Physics, as¬ 
tronomy, chemistry and natural history were the chief fascination 
and they commanded the best attention and devotion of the scien¬ 
tific inquirer as well as the admiration of the people in general. 
But, at a later stage in the history of scientific advancement, the 
interest of inquiry turned from external nature to man himself. 
And the result was the science of psychology. The philosopher’s 
approach to the subject had been different. It was primarily onto¬ 
logical, the ultimate reality in the human personality was his chief 
interest. The phenomenal aspect was treated in a secondary man¬ 
ner. And then the methods employed in doing so were also rather 
of general observation and report, not of careful collection of data, 
systematic classification, critical analysis and cautious generalisa¬ 
tion. The scientific age probably answered to the persistent human 
call of “Know Thyself’ when it turned its attention to man. And it 
found the new field so interesting that within relatively a short time 
it managed to produce a vast body of knowledge on human person- 
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ality. Today the subject exists in such proportions that it is true 
to speak of it as a group of allied sciences rather than as one science. 

But while the body of knowledge on human personality is large 
and the branches of psychology so many, some of them worthy of 
treatment as independent subjects, yet our real knowledge of 
human personality is not much. The different mental activi¬ 
ties have been observed and described and many of them 
treated experimentally. But most of this pertains to the sensations, 
ideas and images, the objective cognitive aspects of experience, and 
behaviour. The affective and the conative aspects of experience, 
the emotions, feelings, attention and interest, which constitute the 
more vital dynamics of personality, have been mostly studied in 
terms of their objective effects and not in their essential nature 
and working. Of late, a statistical study of intelligence and be¬ 
haviour has been a most favourite pursuit. This has led to the 
growth of a large variety of tests and other practical applications 
so as to create a new body of psychological knowledge called psy¬ 
cho-technology. This branch is at the moment most popular. But 
its limitations are obvious. Its interest is not an essential know¬ 
ledge of personality, but a practically utilisable knowledge of such 
aspects of personality as admit of a statistical and experimental 
handling. We have today more psycho-technologists than psycho¬ 
logists, but if psycho-technology becomes a substitute for psycho¬ 
logy, it would not be a happy day for the science. 

The study of the unconscious in recent times has been a great 
addition to our knowledge of personality. It has served to explain 
many enigmas of experience and behaviour, individual as well as 
social. More than that it has shown the vastness of the field of 
human personality, which, as psychologists, we are called upon to 
explore and describe. Normal psychology is usually content to 
observe the flux of the surface phenomena and create a systematic 
body of knowledge out of such top-layer cognitions, affections and 
conations and their bodily expressions. The discovery of the depths 
of the unconscious, individual as well as collective, has been a real 
addition to our knowledge of personality. 

This has been the work of psycho-analysis and its off-shoots. 
But the other schools of contemporary psychology too have made 
important contributions. The Gestaltist idea of "the whole” is a 
capital idea and McDougall’s synthesis of different psychological 
standpoints is interesting. But the total situation of these conflict¬ 
ing schools shows at least one thing, viz., that human personality 
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is so vast a field that different investigators, working in the differ¬ 
ent parts of it find it difficult even to recognise one another. The 
fact is that we do not yet possess an overall view of the entire field 
and therefore, cannot correlate the work of different psychologists. 
The surface mental phenomena was at one time the whole of our 
subject-matter. Behaviour was then recognised as a part of the 
same. And next came the wide extents of the unconscious, which 
according to Freud constituted the nine-tenths of personality. And 
the integral personality is yet larger. Since, the past we have 
covered and which is represented in our unconscious, must 
be smaller in comparison with the future the evolutionary process 
has yet to cover. These future possibilities must be in some form 
present potentialities in us, though of their influence and proportion 
we have yet no idea. To Indian psychology and yoga this last part 
of our personality has been the most interesting. It is this part that 
they explored diligently and found it the most powerful, since 
through its dynamisation they discovered ways and means of trans¬ 
forming personality, of creating qualitatively higher values in cog¬ 
nition, affection and conation. And they found that it had vir¬ 
tually an infinite range of growth. Sri Aurobindo, in our day, 
addressed himself to a detailed exploration and mastery of the 
same and he gives thorough descriptions of the successive ranges 
of the field which he calls the Superconscious. With this lie bound 
up the mysteries of the nature of attention, interest and the power 
of ideals, which are so little known generally. This part of per¬ 
sonality is particularly important for education and general cul¬ 
tural progress. Inspirations, intuitions, higher appeals, sudden 
conversions and the like are phenomena qualitatively of a higher 
order and superior in power and these all receive their true ex¬ 
planations only through the facts and working of the supercon¬ 
scious. This whole vast field of psychic life is yet practically un¬ 
known to scientific psychology. 

However, even without it, the conscious surface phenomenon, 
behaviour and the unconscious depths constitute an enormous field 
and a very large body of knowledge of the same has been gathered, 
which constitutes our varied and wide understanding of person¬ 
ality. But most of it deals with the external expressions of per¬ 
sonality or correlations of the major mental activities. The essential 
constitution of personality is yet unknown. Jung, who is now often 
mentioned as “the greatest living psychologist” gives his opinion 
about our psychological knowledge of personality in these words: 
“All the usual little remedies and medicaments of psychology fall 
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somewhat short (to explain personality) just as they do with the 
man of genius or the creative human being. Derivation from 
ancestral heredity or from the milieu does not quite succeed; in¬ 
venting fictions about childhood, which is so popular today, end— 
to put it mildly—in the inappropriate, the explanation from neces¬ 
sity—‘‘he had no money, was ill”, and so forth—remains caught in 
mere externalities”. Gardner Murphy, who wields a very wide 
knowledge of the science of psychology as a whole, in his article 
on “The Nature of Man”, in which he discusses the “General 
Trends and Atmosphere of Modem Psychological Studies” says 
almost at the outset: “Nobody knows anything much about the 
nature of man. We are in a position to raise a great many ques¬ 
tions, to raise questions perhaps so grave and so fundamental that 
we begin to wonder if we even have a method for approaching an 
ultimate solution.” 1 

Such is our state of knowledge of personality or the nature of 
man at the present moment. That means evidently a very great chal¬ 
lenge to our curiosity and seeking for knowledge, much more than 
the nature of atom or anything else. Our own nature and its clear 
knowledge is our more insistent urge and its satisfaction too more 
satisfying. Its influence on the rest of life also is very great. In 
fact the rest of life, its form and character in civilised living, is a 
creation of man, his seekings, interests and demands. And these 
are different at different levels of personality. A fuller knowledge 
of personality will make us familiar with the different resources 
of experience that it possesses and that will naturally create a ten¬ 
dency to have the best of them and the most of them. A knowledge 
of personality is thus basic to all cultural pursuit. The level of 
our personal living determines the plane at which our entire cul¬ 
tural creation will proceed. A clarity regarding what we are and 
how we act and the power to direct our life is in itself most satis¬ 
fying knowledge and the urge for it a most persistent seeking. 

Now if all this is true then we must naturally consider how 
this urge can find the freest expression and how its satisfaction can 
be best secured. Psychology, as an empirical science, has imposed 
upon herself a severe limitation, that she shall concern herself only 
with the phenomenon of mind or consciousness or personality and 
not with the fact of ultimate reality that may be present in it. In 
reaction to its earlier association with philosophy, when the empi¬ 
rical and ontological issues were not treated separately, it asserted 


1. Main Currents in Modem Thought, Vol. 9, No. 2, New York, 
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itself as a “psychology without a soul” and sought to become a 
complete empirical science like physics, chemistry or biology. 
But we must remember the spirit of revolt, which had inspired the 
Renaissance against medieval life and learning of Europe and 
determined the character and work of science. That spirit was 
justified by the circumstances then obtaining in Europe, and it had 
helped scientific advancement. But today we should be able to 
recognise that the classification of sciences and the restriction of 
their subject-matters are only practical conveniences. Knowledge 
and Reality are, at the last instance, one and only as such have 
they to be sought. Our artificial divisions and separations are 
bound to create insoluble problems for us. Indian life and learn¬ 
ing have tended to adhere to this basic truth of unity of knowledge 
and the value of this example is particularly great today. The 
developments of modern physics would be to the scientific world 
a more convincing evidence. Starting in the simple empirical way, 
physics, the most advanced of all sciences, has reached a stage 
when its main issue is the reality of matter rather than its empi¬ 
rical action. And at this stage physics, philosophy, mysticism and 
religion tend to mingle together. And this is very natural. Every 
science, when it has covered the phenomenal events and systema¬ 
tised them, will find itself landed in ultimate reality, where it will 
have to seek its last solutions. And we need not fight shy of it. 
The spirit of science which means careful observation and cautious 
generalisation, has now become a settled fact of modern mentality 
and the older habit of unguarded speculation, against which it had 
revolted, has itself become modified and enriched by the expe¬ 
rience of science. 

Under these circumstances the relation of science to philosophy 
generally should become different. Science will be amply repaid, 
if it now recognises that the separation of the fields of subject- 
matter as also of phenomenon as a whole and Reality are arbitrary, 
intended to afford a practical convenience and a methodological 
advantage. Reality being one, the seeking for knowledge cannot 
feel satisfied unless the whole of it is known. This approach 
could perhaps show the way to the solution of the large number of 
borderland problems too that most advanced sciences are today 
faced with. 

In the case of psychology the relation with philosophy is yet 
of a more intimate character. The knowledge of the self, the micro¬ 
cosm, has been repeatedly found as the kev to the knowledge of 
the universe and Reality, the macrocosm. Besides, for philosophy, 
C. 30 
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which takes interpretation of experience as its aim, psychology, 
which is a systematic account of experience, is bound to be of 
great importance. A knowledge of the psychological conditions 
and processes playing a part in the personality of the thinker as 
well as his thinking is a safeguard against taking things in an 
objective and an absolute sense too easily. But obviously it is the 
psychology, which offers a comprehensive knowledge of persona¬ 
lity and seeks to explore it ever more deeply, that can be a help 
and an aid. It is a knowledge of its essential dynamisms and the 
variety of its experiences that are useful. A psychology preoccu¬ 
pied with the externally determinable features of psycho-physical 
life may not be able to contribute much. 


On the other hand, psychology too can expect much help from 
philosophy. Philosophy with its experience of universal problems 
and larger totalities could be expected to offer wider hypotheses 
for the explanation of the mental phenomena ultimately. A scien¬ 
tist by his normal pre-occupation can easily get caught up in the 
details of his facts and smaller issues. A philosopher, otherwise 
well-acquainted with the work of the science, can more easily take 
a larger and more detached view of the matter and strike up on 
valuable explanations. 


Thus the relations of psychology and philosophy should be 
quite intimate and of mutual contributoriness. Science in general 
now needs to revise its relations with philosophy as in its march 
of progress it is ever coming nearer to problems of ultimate 
existence. Philosophy on its part too must more fully recognise the 
duty of accepting the contributions of well-ascertained facts and 
laws of science in developing a satisfying view of total Reality. 
Psychology tells the philosopher of his own inner working in his 
thought-activity and also gives to him the direct data of different 
experiences and is, therefore, nearer to him. It will be here 
interesting to consider how the relations of psychology and phdo- 
sophy have been different in the history of European and Indian 
thought and what consequences of it have been. 

In the history of European Thought, if psychology has sepa-. 
rated itself from philosophy, philosophy too has looked suspicious¬ 
ly at psychology. We actually notice the growth of opposed logi¬ 
cal and psychological schools in philosophy. The former ea*n- 
tially take their stand on the necessity of objectivity in know g 
and then rely on an epistemological analysis of concepts and pro¬ 
positions. The psychological schools insist on experience as it is 
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and then mostly arrive at relative conceptions of Truth and Rea¬ 
lity In recent times the logical analysis has been much in favour, 
which is evidenced by the popularity of the Phenomenology of 
Husserl, Existentialism of Heidegger and Logical Positivism. But 
the consequence of it all has been a greater separation of philosophy 
from life and the extreme affirmation that metaphysical judgments 
are meaningless. 

In the history of Indian thought, on the other hand, the rela¬ 
tions between psychology and philosophy have been quite happy 
as is evidenced by the Unity that has generally obtained here 
among philosophy, yoga and religion. The usual approach to 
philosophy here has been through an urge to know oneself, through 
a dissatisfaction with the present psychological state and a desire 
to attain to a better status of personal being. This has involved 
a progressive growth in psychological experience involving deep 
introspection and cultivation of new attitudes. Such cultivation 
has, on the whole, involved transcendence from personal egoity 
and emergence into a universal consciousness, which has afforded 
a glimpse or view of Reality, a contact with an aspect of it. The 
consequence of it to the seeker of the philosophical truth has been a 
reinvigorated life, the discovery and the enjoyment of spiritual liv¬ 
ing. And since the ultimate reality is absolute, an infinite number 
of glimpses, views and contacts of it were possible. Philosophy 
could thus be endlessly creative and a real contribution to general 
life in each one of its forms. This was, however, so in the best 
periods of Indian philosophy. In the scholastic period, the psycho¬ 
logical impulses of philosophy had become weaker and the logical 
stronger and the consequence was a great deal of abstract analysis 
and verbal disquisition. It is then that philosophy became less 
creative and less influential too. 

If philosophy caters to our intellect alone then its serviceabi¬ 
lity and influence are bound to be limited. But if it offers a deep 
satisfaction to life as a whole, to its living experience, its psycho¬ 
logical reality, then it is bound to be popular and useful. To be 
so, it must keep close to psychology. And it is then that philoso¬ 
phy can be continually creative too. Experience is infinite, its 
exploration and discovery can be a continuing enforcement and 
enrichment of normal experience. 

The kind of psychology, which has served Indian philosophy so 
well, has been a free and full inquiry into human personality. It 
aimed at an ultimate knowledge of it and put upon itself no arbit¬ 
rary limits. And in this process it discovered that the central fact 
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of personality was a consciousness qualitatively superior to normal 
consciousness, which was that of the spirit or soul as distinguished 
from that of the mind. To rational psychology in the west, the soul 
was a hypothesis, a supposition, to Indian psychology it has been a 
fact of experience, perceivable and verifiable through a certain 
growth and perfection of the perceiving agent. In recent 
times, in the form of the "Integral Yoga” of Sri Aurobindo Indian 
psychology has witnessed a comprehensive and systematic elabo¬ 
ration and many-sided advancement, which may be called “In¬ 
tegral Psychology”. Its standpoint is that a real science of psycho¬ 
logy must seek and give a satisfactory account of personality as 
a whole. A treatment of the surface-phenomenon alone is not 
sufficient. An exploration of the subconscious has greatly 
aided the understanding of the normal surface conscious¬ 
ness and behaviour. And a knowledge of the Super conscious, 
which this psychology holds as the most important part 
or aspect of personality, will perhaps contribute the basic 
motivations and clues to the understanding of both Integral 
psychology is particularly interested in mapping out the 
major aspects and dimensions of the total personality and charac¬ 
terising their individual natures and mutual relations. It can assi¬ 
milate within its wide framework the greater part of western psy¬ 
chology as a very thorough and detailed account of the various 
processes of the surface consciousness and behaviour. The know¬ 
ledge of the unconscious built up by Freud, Jung, Adler and others 
too can be suitably accommodated. But all this will undergo a 
readaptation in the light of its own intimate knowledge of the 
superconscious states, which show how the anomalies of the 
normal consciousness get resolved in them. We today seek the solu¬ 
tions of the problems of the normal divided consciousness in the 
impulses of the unconscious and, on the whole, come to regard 
these divisions as almost innate to our nature. Mental health is 
only a relative balance of the psychic forces. A really conflict-free 
consciousness is impossible and so is a real sublimation or 
transformation of sex and other egoistic impulses. Canalisa¬ 
tion of energy’ is all that education and civilisation can achieve. A 
knowledge and experience of the superconscious, on the other 
hand, obliges us to change these notions about personality. An 
integral consciousness, unified and free from inner conflicts, 
is possible and so is a transformation of the different instincts. 
In the light of this knowledge evidently the whole of psychology 
will have to be rewritten. McDouguall had said that if telepathy 
got established, then the entire psychology will have to 
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be written afresh. Telepathy is one of the relatively simple func¬ 
tions of the superconscious. The superconscious, in fact, yields a 
large number of new psychic activities, which give a new approach 
to the processes of the normal consciousness and the unconscious. 
The unconscious, the conscious and the superconscious constitute 
a continuity in the evolutionary progression and they must 
naturally contribute to the understanding of one another. 

The exploration of the superconscious, an identification and 
characterisation of its various processes, and the assimilation of 
existing psychological knowledge into a psychology of Integral 
personality is a vast field of research and work. The chief psycho¬ 
logical method in connection with the superconscious, in particular, 
has also to be introspection. Here the individual has to seek higher 
states of consciousness through inner personal growth. An obsei- 
vation of these states by objective methods too is possible, but for 
a direct observation the psychologist will evidently have to create 
within himself the conditions demanded by these states. Intros¬ 
pection is otherwise too the only direct method of observing psy¬ 
chological states. But the science of psychology is today relying 
more on other methods, which really proceed upon an inference 
about mental states, rather than a direct observation of them. It 
is obvious that there can be no proper substitute for introspection 
so far as psychology is concerned, since this is its right method of 
observation. However, it has to be made ever more free 
from personal prejudice, conscious and unconscious, and raised 
it to the level of a dipassionate observation of inner 
facts. Indian psychology in the past does not seem to have 
swerved from the truth that introspection is the one dependable 
method for the truths of psychic life. And by following the same 
it had built up a most valuable body of verified knowledge. Dr. 
G. Bose, a most distinguished psychoanalyst and experimentalist 
says in his contribution on “Psychology” to “The Progress of Sci¬ 
ence in India”, “India’s ancient learned men had a genius for in¬ 
trospective meditation and the Indian psychologist has that heri¬ 
tage. In this respect he enjoys an advantage over his colleagues 
in the West. If this faculty is properly cultivated problems requir¬ 
ing deep introspection such as those of thought processes, higher 
cultural inhibitions, etc., will be successfully solved. The mystic 
experience of saints and Yogis should form the subject-matter of 
psychological research and India is the best place for this study”. 2 , 

• ^ 

2. The Progress of Science in India during the Last Twenty-five Years, 
p. 345. 
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It is, in fact, through the proper cultivation of deep introspection 
that ultimately the real mysteries of personality could be unravel¬ 
led and it is only then that the Indian texts embodying psychologi¬ 
cal truths could be rightly reinterpreted and understood, since they 
involve facts discoverable by such introspection. 

All this is a most attractive and valuable field of inquiry and 
for which the Indian philosopher-psychologist is particularly quali¬ 
fied. 

We can now sum up our discussion of the relations of psy¬ 
chology and philosophy. At the first instance, the relations of 
science and philosophy in general seem to be changing, as is shown 
by the developments of modern physics. Science feels called upon 
to inquire into the nature of ultimate reality, both for a last 
answer to its own questions as also for settling borderland problems. 
Philosophy too, on her part, is now more appreciative of the service 
of science to the construction of a knowledge of Reality. The rela¬ 
tions between psychology and philosophy are not as happy, but 
they can be in fact happier. The reason is obvious. Psychology gives 
a scientific account of experience, consciousness and behaviour and 
philosophy is a complete interpretation of experience. Further, it 
is the discovery of particular qualities of experience in one’s self 
that becomes the starting point of new philosophies. Next the 
experience of the personal self-hood is normally the highest certi¬ 
tude and the self, which has been called the microcosm, has been 
held to be the key to the universal reality, the microcosm. The 
history of the logical and psychological schools of philosophy also 
bear out the necessity of a relation between the two, though a 
proper reconciliation of these schools is yet an unsolved 
problem. In any case the consequences of the logical schools to 
philosophy have not been very happy. They have tended to sepa¬ 
rate it from life and make it an abstract pursuit. 

In Indian thought the relations between psychology and philoso¬ 
phy have been quite happy. The knowledge of Reality was to be 
achieved through a psychological process of personal growth. And 
the psychology too was here not limited to the phenomenal, it 
sought “the real” in personality. Therefore, there could be an 
easy understanding between the two. An important consequence 
of this relation was that philosophy on the whole maintained a 
close relation with experience and, therefore, existed as a popular 
movement of wide serviceability and satisfaction. Philosophy, 
seeking an experience of the Real could afford to be living an 
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creative and psychology aiming at the Real in personality could 
be more effective and successful. Integral psychology as embodied 
in the Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo bids fair to follow up the 
traditions of Indian psychology and carry it farther on its path of 
the discovery of integral personality and thereby also open up the 
way to a correct reinterpretation, through present introspection 
and experience, of the older findings of Indian psychology. 

All this must bear out the need of a close cooperation between 
psychology and philosophy, of the psychologist becoming philoso¬ 
phical and the philosopher psychological, and, above all it must 
show that the Indian philosopher-psychologist is the best person to 
follow up the traditions of Indian psychology and discover the 
deeper truths of personality. And all this will surely be to the 
mutual benefit of psychology and philosophy. 







A Critique of Sociology of Knowledge 

by 

A. G. Javdekar 
Baroda University 

The theory that thought or knowledge is determined by extra¬ 
mental factors is known as “existential determinal ion of thought. 
Various attempts at deciding these extra-mental factors have been 
made Usually the factors so recognised are race, climate, geo¬ 
graphy, society and so on. Human thought has actually been inter¬ 
preted and explained in these terms. There has been, however, 
very little attempt at a serious theoretical justification of such 
modes of explanation. The tenability of such explanation appears 
to be on the whole doubtful. The most plausible attempt has been 
an interpretation of thought in terms of society, and the most popu¬ 
lar phase of such interpretation has been that of economic deter¬ 
mination of thought. 

The general problems involved in existential determination of 
thought are: the nature of the existential determinant*, the means 
by which determination takes place; the forms of mind; the origin, 
the content and the validity of thought. Here I am concerned 
with social determination of thought, alleged to be the most suc¬ 
cessful theory, and its solution of the problem of validity. 

The general theory of social determination of thought we find 
developed variously in the writings of George Lucacs, Max Sche- 
ler, Ernst Grunwald, Karl Mannheim and Arthur Child. This 
theory is known as Sociology of Knowledge, the postulate of 
which is that all thought or knowledge is determined by social 
existence, and that thought is a variable of social historical situa¬ 
tions. As applied to Logic, the theory maintains that Logic is not 
a purely formal matter, but a cultural matter. As to what sorts 
of conclusions will be drawn by a person from a given set of facts 
will depend upon the culturally determined system of “conclusion 
drawing” to which he belongs. Piere and Farnsworth have express¬ 
ed this idea in the following words: “Philosophers have long held 
that there is one valid procedure to be used in arriving at a sound 
symbolic solution to a problem. This process is termed Logic, and 
C. 31 
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the Aristotelian version has been believed to be the basis for the 
development of modern science. Perhaps it is, but there is cer¬ 
tainly nothing universal about the principles agreed upon as sound. 
For what is sound reasoning seems to depend entirely upon the 
society that sets the values that are used in determining whether a 
given solution is a success or a failure. . . . Only when 
there is agreement on objectives can there be agreement 
on the validity of thought procedures.” 1 Thus the “collec¬ 
tive representations” of different societies being different, their 
ideas regarding truth and falsehood too are different. The mode 
of reasoning changes from society to society, and historically from 
situation to situation. Again persons belonging to different strata 
of society, for instance, the farmers and the landlords, the labourers 
and the mill-owners, will think differently They always exhibit 
a mentality appropriate to the social class, to the economic, poli¬ 
tical and religious groups to which they originally belong, or with 
which they have come to identify themselves. 


It must be remembered that there is a distinction between 
social interpretation of thought and social determination of thought, 
though both these phrases have been alternately used. The term 
“interpretation” is connotative of a methodological procedure. The 
term “determination”, again, is connotative of causal relationship 
between society and thought. It is one thing to say that human 
knowledge could be best interpreted in social terms, and quite 
another to say that it is caused by the socio-historicai situation. It 
is the latter proposition that is postulated by the sociologists of 

knowledge. 


It must be conceded that ordinarily the person who employs 
logical reasoning is a part and parcel of the society in which he is 
born, brought up and trained. What a person should know, how 
he should feel, and what he should or should not do, is, as it were 
a priori determined for him by the society. But to make capital 
of this fact and build a whole sociology of knowledge over it over¬ 
shoots the mark. In any theory of knowledge the problem of the 
origin and validity of knowledge is most fundamental. In my 
opinion Sociology of Knowledge is correct in-so-far as it asserte the 
extra-logical origin of knowledge, but it can neither furnish a cri¬ 
terion of truth nor explain how truth originates Again u '- s °- fa ^ as 
it does this, it does not remain merely a sociology o. knowledg , 


1. “Social Psychology." p. 132. 
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but takes on the role of what may be termed as Ethics of Know¬ 
ledge This is inevitable because a sociological study of know¬ 
ledge'is bound to be descriptive, while the problem of truth is es¬ 
sentially evaluational. For if the values which are set by a society 
determine the nature of thinking of its members, for the solution 
of the problem of truth, these values themselves must be evaluated. 
And this is evidently beyond the scope of Sociology of knowledge. 

To establish an equation between society and knowledge must 
necessarily end in social-subjectivism or social-relat.v.sm which 
makes the very concept of truth meaningless. For if reactions to 
reality go on differing from society to society and from situation to 
situation, if truth takes on different garbs in the various social 
strata, it is very difficult to assess the real truth. If theie aie 
various cognitions of the one reality, the problem before any sound 
epistemology is to evaluate as to which of the cognitions represents 
reality as it is. The social factors make it very difficult to decide 
as to where exactly lies the truth. Truth evidently cannot belong 
to any individual, or any class, or to any one particular society. It 
cannot belong even to particular historical period. 


We cannot say that truth is that which the majority of people 
regard as truth. 2 There may be wrong reasons for a consensus of 
opinion. Here the social factors instead of being restricted only 
to a small group of people, are spread out to a larger group. Even 
perfect unanimity cannot decide the truth of a proposition, though 
such unanimity has an important social significance in that it is 
productive of certain moral values making for the maintenance of 
society. But social progress does not depend merely upon such 
unanimity. It depends upon the possibility of conceiving higher 
values. Such a knowledge originates in persons who can transcend 
the limitations of the historical, economical, social and cultural 
background in which they are born. They are distinguished from 
the common run of the people in their having a far-sight, a fore¬ 
sight and an insight, which they can develop along with their own 
moral and spiritual integration. 


Truth, so far as it has a social reference, therefore, could be 
measured in terms of the values it promotes for the welfare of 
society. In this, the nature of truth is determined by the narrow 
or wide conception of moral life. Insight into these comprehensive 


9 • _ 

2. See Arthur Child’s article: The Problem of Truth in Sociology of 
Knowledge, in Ethics, October 1947. 
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and higher values is possible in rare individuals, who can trans¬ 
cend the narrow circle of their socio-historical situation. 

With reference to the above, it may be said that an individual 
owes his limitations to society, and the possibility of transcending 
those limitations lies in his own personal e.iort, intellectual as well 
as moral. As the individual imbibes the culture and knowledge of 
the society of which he is a member, he is a receptacle both of the 
truth and the falsehood which characterise the given society. 
Whatever progress any individual can make depends upon his 
capacity to retain the original truth and overcome falsehood. This 
is possible only if he consciously develops a detached and broad 
outlook. 


We must make a distinction between truth as it is actually 
determined at a given period in history and truth as an ideal to be 
attained. The important question is not what society regards as 
true, but what it ought to regard as true. Anything does not be¬ 
come truth simply because of its historical actuality. Truth may 
require transcendence of the actual. This is the core of the ethical 
conception of knowledge. We find such ideal transcendence in a 
few gifted individuals who make the progress of society possible. 
They are the persons who are heads and shoulders above their own 
society. They have a better personal equipment of genius and 
virtue, which helps them see what others do not see. What gives 
these people success is their moral and spiritual integrity. They 
are the persons who refuse to be determined by the prevalent 

social prejudices. 

Society is essentially conservative, and its activities are pri¬ 
marily determined by impulses, passions and deep-rooted pre¬ 
judices. These gather strength from generation to generation, and 
people would continue to remain buried in the mire of falsehood, 
prejudices and superstitions, if they were not awakened from their 
dogmatic slumber by an individual who was superior to them m 
all respects and who, in truth, was a spectator of all times and aU 
existence. Such is a man who loves independent thinking and 
refuses to think with the society. Society owes all its progress to 

such ‘seers’ of truth. 


In the interrelation between the individual and society when 
society is emphasized and made all in all, it leads to social-deter¬ 
ministic theories of various sorts, in which the individual is merged 
in the society. The result of such deification of society is absolu¬ 
tism, fascism^and communism. When the individual is put against 
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society, the result is extreme individualism, subjectivism and 
solipsism. 

From the interrelationship, of society and the individual fol¬ 
low two facts which are generally neglected. One is that society, 
being a peculiar configuration or a cultural pattern, is something 
more than the individual. This configuration is a sort of a gestalt 
irreducible to the individuals. In fact, the individual is to a large 
extent determined by this pattern. The postulate of social deter¬ 
mination in the sociology of knowledge is derived from this fact. 
But there is another side to this interrelation. The individuals 
themselves contribute towards the building of this social configu¬ 
ration, and they have an individuality which is not altogether ex¬ 
hausted in their being members of a society. As M. Ginsberg says, 
“though individuals are nothing apart from society, or rather the 
development of individuality is at the same time a development of 
sociality, yet society is nothing but individuals in relation, and in 
individuals there is a core of being which is unique and incommu¬ 
nicable ” 3 This is an important truth neglected by social-determi¬ 
nistic theories. An individual can rise above society and its milieu. 
To a certain extent the individual can choose to remain indepen¬ 
dent of society. The life of the recluses, yogis and the mystics, 
many a time living far removed from society, provides an example 
of the possibility of such an independent life. An individual may 
even find that for his mental and spiritual evolution society and 
social life is an actual hindrance. 

Again all kinds of value including the value of truth are con¬ 
stituted for and attained by the individual. The origin, recogni¬ 
tion and enjoyment of these values, whether cognitive, ethical, 
aesthetical or spiritual are only in the individual consciousness. 

Moreover, to whatever extent social determination there may 
be, it could not be regarded as an existential determination. For it 
is wrong to conceive society as an extra-mental determinant. How 
can society be wholly external to individual minds? If it is nothing 
but an interrelation of individual minds, there is a point in saying 
that it is ultimately the individuals that determine the formation 
and nature of society. 

The social deterministic-theory could be understood in a way 
in which it appears plausible. Social determination of thought may 
mean that individual thought directly or indirectly refers to society, 


3. “Psychology of Society,” p. 47. Emphasis mine. 
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that it does not conceive anything which has nothing to do with 
social being, and social values. In brief, social determination may 
mean that the individual mind is tied down to the field of social 
environment. His ideas, feelings and conduct are directed upon 
and are with reference to social being. The scientific knowledge 
that he achieves, the artistic creations that he produces, the moral 
and religious aspirations that he entertains, the metaphysical 
systems that he builds, in brief, all his concrete and abstract 
achievements are socially determined, not in the sense that society 
is the efficient cause of these, but in the sense that all these either 
serve (or hinder) directly or indirectly the objects of society. 

Now apart from the truth or otherwise of this desci'iption it 
is questionable how far it could be called as social determination 
as sociologists of knowledge understand the phrase. Such a de¬ 
termination in so far as it is directed towards social ends must 
be regarded as essentially teleological and hence ethical in the 
widest sense. Here the final purpose truly becomes the efficient 

cause. 

It is, of course, quite possible that an individual may not have 
direct social purposes consciously taken as an end, he may think 
and act independently with non-social motives (not anti-social) 
as he does in his strictly individual spiritual efforts; nevertheless 
such originally non-social activities may have a good deal of social 
repercussions, which may from that point of view be regarded as 
by-products of individual spiritual progress. 

The entire conception of social determination and other sorts 
of existential determinations get their sanction from a historical 
study of individual societies. History or historicity becomes the 
supreme category in terms of which everything, whether in the 
physical sciences or social sciences, is studied. The concept of 
history is intrinsically connected with the concept of time. His¬ 
tory, or Time, as the ultimate source and determinant of everything 
is a doctrine analogous to the Indian doctrine of Kala as the ulti¬ 
mate reality. 4 But as Toynbee has pointed out, in such a concep¬ 
tion of historicity, there is a danger of committing, what he calls, the 
“Apathetic Fallacy,” which consists in treating living creatures as 
though they were inanimate. 

Though all social deterministic theories are more or less guilty 
of committing this fallacy, the historical materialists are the most 

4. Kim Karanam.... Kalah svabhavo niyatiryadrccha. Svetaivatara 1-2. 
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guilty of it, in so far as they regard matter as the ultimate reaUty 
Sd economic determination as the only mode of its dialectic 
velopment so far as society is concerned. Again, in so far as the 
past alone is regarded as the determinant of the present an his¬ 
torical explanation essentially becomes a mechanistic explanation. 
But the element of free human will refuses to be determined by the 
past alone. The future is as much the part of the present as the 
past is. In this sense all history is a -contemporaneous history^ 
But when we bring in the notion of future as becoming a part and 
parcel of the present, history does not remain merely a record of 
facts but also becomes meaningful through the concept of value. 
Prof. Boodin says, “Values enter into the texture of history; they 
are objective causes.” 5 When it comes to the interpretation of his¬ 
tory in terms of values, the whole conception becomes ethical. We 
may differ in our conception of values, which we read in history, 
but the conception of value is indispensable. 


The historical approach to reality when made consistent with 
itself thus leads to an ethical evaluation of the historical process, 
as it leads to a similar evaluation of oneself. As a part and parcel 
of this historical process one not only evaluates others but also 
one’s own self, and considers it almost one’s duty, as Schweitzer 
postulated in “The Philosophy of Civilization,” to give it the right 
direction. But evidently all cannot succeed in such an insight into 
their duty towards future. It is the privilege of a highly enlight¬ 
ened individual. 


If therefore, behind society there is a history, behind history 
there is an individuality, in proportion as an individual rises above 
the limitations of his times, in proportion as he is able to regard in 
one moment the whole drama of existence, in proportion as he has 
a vision of the eternal values worthy to be realized, he fulfils the 
mission of carrying forward the message of history to the mankind. 


Is man a product of the times or a maker of the times? In pro¬ 
portion as he voluntarily and effectively frees himself of his times 
he is the maker of himself and of the times to come. If he makes 
no such efforts he is led away by his times as a mere product of 
their forces. The capacity to see the truth lies in those men who 
conquer themselves morally and spiritually and transcend their own 


5. See his article Philosophy of History in the Twentieth Century Phi¬ 
losophy. 
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times. 6 But such a position is fatal to all social deterministic theo¬ 
ries of knowledge. Sri Aurobindo says, "The communal mind holds 
things subconsciously or in a confused chaotic manner: It is only 
through the individual mind that the mass can arrive at a clear 
knowledge .... Thinkers, historians, sociologists who belittle the 
individual and would like to lose him in the mass or think of him 
chiefly as a cell, an atom, have got hold of the obscurer side of the 
truth off Nature’s workings in humanity. ... Individuality is ab¬ 
solutely important and indispensable.’’ 7 


6 “Kalo va karanam rajnah, raja va kalakaranam, iti te samsayo ma 
bhut,’ raja kalasya karanam” Santi Parva, Mahabharata 

The reference to king here may be understood as LZ ke 

and spiritual leader of the people, who is a maker of the times 

of social progress. 

7. ‘ The Human Cycle” p. 274. 
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The purpose of this paper is to present a brief survey of a 
comparative study of the systems of logic among the four of the 
main Indian philosophical schools, namely, the early Vaisesikas, the 
early Naiyayiakas, the early Madhyamikas and the Vijnanavadins 

represented by Dharmaklrti. 

I have tried to show that a system of logic is closely related to 
the system of ontology in each of these four schools. A compara¬ 
tive study of logic will lose the best part of its meaning if we con¬ 
fine ourselves to the study of its purely formal aspects. For in¬ 
stance, the five-membered inference of the early Naiyayikas was 
transformed into the three-membered inference by the Vijnana¬ 
vadins. But this was not a mere change of formulation. As will 
be seen, this change was supported by the change on the side of 
ontology. 

Another point I have attempted to make clear in this paper is 
the position of the Madhyamika school in the history of Indian 
logic. The sophism of the Madhyamika school was a bridge between 
the so-called old Hetu-vidya and the new Hetu-vidya, i.e. Naiya- 
yika logic and Vijnanavadin logic. 

I 

In some later texts of Vaisesika philosophy, for instance in 
Prasastapada’s Bhasya, the five-membered inference is mentioned, 
and, furthermore, it is logically verified by the theory of the three 
characters of hetu. 1 But because of the fact that the periods of 


* Mr. Hidenori Kitagawa is a graduate of Tohoku University, Japan. 
During 1951 and 1953 he was studying Indian philosophy at Yale and Harvard 
in U.S.A. and at Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in India. 

1. The three characters of hetu will be explained later, cf. p. 257. 

C. 32 
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these texts are faii'ly late, and consequently their theories of logic 
cannot be the original theory of the school, I shall use the Vaisesi¬ 
ka-sutra—the oldest text of the Vaisesika school—in this study. 

The Vaisesika-sutra propounds the theory of the six padarthas. 
“Padarthas” means the objects of words, i.e., the real entities cor¬ 
responding to our words or concepts. They are dravya (subatance), 
guna (quality), karma (action), samanya (universality or genus), 
visesa (peculiarity or species), and samavaya (inherence). 2 This 
is the ontology of the Vaisesika school. But in Caraka-samhita and 
in Upayahrdayasastra—both of them are to be ascribed to 
about the same period when the Vaisesika-sutra was compiled— 
the theory of the six padarthas is called vadamarga (the method of 
discussion) and lun-fa the principles of discussion) respec¬ 
tively. In other words, they considered the six padarthas as cate¬ 
gories on which logic can be based. It is interesting to note that 
neither of these two texts belongs to the Vaisesika school. Although 
the Vaisesika-sutra never declares that the six padarthas are the 
categories on which logic should be based, the arguments in the 
Vaisesika-sutra are conducted on the basis of the six padarthas. 

There are two passages in the Vaisesika-sutra where the basis 
of inference is stated. 

(1) This is the effect of that, the cause of that, what is con¬ 
nected to that, what contradicts that, and what inheres in that; 
these are the knowledges which are to be obtained through indica¬ 
tors (asyedam karyam karanam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 

lairigikam) . 3 

(2) The knowledge which is to be obtained through indica¬ 
tors is the knowledge of what is connected to it, of what inheres in 


2. For instance, “animalness” is a samanya and “cowness” is a vise$a. 
Everything has something, for instance "animalness”, inherent in it by virtue 
of which it can be included in the same class with other animals and has 
something, for instance “cowness”. by virtue of which it is distinguished from 
other animals. Hence, samanya and visesa are relative. (In later Vaisesika 
theory this definition was changed). Samavaya (inherence) is the inseparable 
relation, for instance, between dravya (substance) and gupa (quality), o 
between parts and the whole. This relation has to be distinguished from sa*-. 
yoga (connection), i.e. the relation between, for instance, a bird and • tree. 
For, a quality or a whole cannot exist separated from substance or parts, but 
bird and a tree can exist even after the bird has left the tree, 

3, Vaise$ika-sutra, IX, ii, 1. ' 
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it, of what inheres in the same thing, and of what contradicts it 
(samyogi samavayi ekarthasamavayi virodhi ca). 

It is clear from these two passages that in the Vaisesika-sutra, 
the basis of inference is the using of the structure of the objective 
world which according to Vaisesika philosophy consists of the six 
padarthas. To explain. "This is the effect of that" (first passage) 
states the method which we use when, for instance, we infer the 
existence of threads through an indicator such as cloth; and ot 
what is connected to it” (second passage) and "of what inheres in 
the same thing” (second passage) state the method we adopt, tor 
example, when we infer the existence of a fire through an indicator 
such as a cloud of smoke* and when we infer the existence of a foot 
through an indicator such as his hand. 4 5 6 7 In other words, the basis 
of inference in the Vaisesika school is to proceed from one know¬ 
ledge to another by making use of the structure of the objective 
world which consists of the six padarthas (cf. notes 5, 6). Hence, 
the logic of the Vaisesika school is a quite different kind of logic 
from so-called Western formal logic which is abstract and without 
contents and makes use of the distributive relations between con¬ 
cepts. We may say that Vaisesika logic is a concrete logic follow¬ 
ing the structure of Being. And Being in Vaisesika philosophy is 
nothing but the objective world. There are many examples of in¬ 
ference in the Vaisesika-sutra with which we can prove this cha¬ 
racteristic of the logic of the Vaisesika school. One of the best 
examples is the proof of the existence of akasa (ether). 

As a result of the observation described above, it seems to me 
that the six padarthas of Vaisesika philosophy have a meaning 
rather similar to the twelve categories of Kantian philosophy. 8 In 
the case of Kantian philosophy the twelve categories are the forms 
which we must follow when we cognize Nature. Likewise, the 


4. Vaisesika-sutra, III, i, 9. 

5. In Vaisesika philosophy, the concepts of cause and effect are generally 
used in the sense of parts and the whole. In other words, cause is generally 
understood as a material cause. Hence, this is a kind of inference which relies 
on the samavaya relation between threads and cloth. 

6. According to Vaisesika philosophy, connection (samyoga) is one of 
the gunas. Here, a fire is connected to a cloud of smoke. So, this inference 
is also an inference which depends on the theory of the six padarthas, cf., 
Nyaya-bhasya, III, ii, 42. 

7. Cf., Nyaya-bhasya, III, ii, 42. 

8. We can also find some similarities between the six padarthas and the 
ten categories of Aristotle. 
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Vaisesikas cognize the objective world on the basis of the theory of 
the six padarthas. For instance, here is the way in which they 
prove the existence of akasa. In so far as sound is a guna (quality), 
there must be a dravya (substance) on which this guna relies; this 
dravya cannot be the earth, the water, the fire, etc. Therefore, 
there must be another dravya; that is the akasa. But the crucial 
difference between the six padarthas and the twelve categories of 
Kant lies in that the former is the structure of the objective world 
which our logic must follow, but the latter is the pure principles of 
our understanding, i.e., the structure of our logic itself. The know¬ 
ledge of the six padarthas is aposteriori, while that of the twelve 
categories is apriori.” 


II 

In the above statement I have tried to examine the characteris¬ 
tic of the logic of the Vaisesika school with reference to its onto¬ 
logy. It should be noted that the logic of the Vaisesika school is so 
closely related to its ontology and so peculiar that their logic can¬ 
not be always valid in those schools which are not the followers of 
the theory of the six padarthas. This fact was already recognized 
at that time, and in Upayahrdayasastra we can find a criticism of 
Vaisesika logic. “The Vaisesika school has a theory of the six 
padarthas, i.e., substance, quality, universality, peculiarity, action, 
and inherence. They are called the principles of discussion. But 
even if we are versed in them they are not enough to under¬ 
stand the theories of other schools.” 9 The importance of the 
Naiyayika school as a sister school of the Vaisesika school is that it 
supplemented the weakness of Vaisesika logic at this point. 10 

As a system, the theory of logic of the Naiyayika school is ar¬ 
ranged according to the so-called sixteen principles of logic; as a 
technique of conducting a discussion, the most important theory 
of the school is the seventh principle named avayava which deals 
with the five-membered inference. 


9. Taisho-daizokyo vol. 32, p. 23. 

10. Upayahrdayasastra is ascribed to Nagarjuna. But, as Prof. Ui P°m 
out, the author of this sastra cannot be Nagarjuna. For, the logical thought 
of Upayahrdayasastra is quite different from that of Nagarjuna. Although 
Upayahrdayasastra is a Buddhist text and not the text of the Naiyayika 
school, this sastra is a product of the logical thoughts which were getting in¬ 
fluential around the second century A.D., i.e., the logical thoughts from.which 
the Nyayasutra was born. Cf„ Ui, Indotetsugakushi-kenyu, Vol. I. p. 200; ui, 

Bukkyoronrigaku, p. 78. 
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The sixteen principles are as follows: (1) pramana (the means 
of cognition), (2) prameya (the object of cognition), (3) samsaya 
(doubt), (4) prayojana (purpose of cognition), (5) drstanta (ex¬ 
ample or criterion), (6) siddhanta (well recognized theory), (7) 
avayava (members of the five-membered inference), (8) tarka 
(reasoning), (9) nirnaya (decision), (10) vada (discussion) (11) 
jalpa (discussion only for the sake of victory), (12) vitanda (cap¬ 
tious objection), (13) hetvabhasa (fallacious middle term), (14) 
chala (sophism), (15) Jati (mistaken confutation), (16) nigrahas- 
thana (occasions to be defeated in discussion). Observe that these 
are the enumerations of the conditions which are necessary for cor¬ 
rect cognitions and successful discussions, or the conditions which 
will lead us to mistaken cognitions and unsuccessful discussions. 
Since they have no concern with the theory of the six padarthas, 
they can be used in any school. 

Next, we must examine the principle of avayava which deals 
with the five-membered inference. The five-membered inference 
is conducted as follows: 

(1) Pratijna (hypothetical assertion): ‘‘There is a fire on the 
hill.” 

(2) Liriga (indicator or the middle term): “Because there is 
a cloud of smoke.” 

(3) Dr§tanta (example): “Like a kitchen.” 

(4) Upanaya (connection of the indicator to the example): 
“Like a kitchen there is a cloud of smoke on the hill.” 

(5) Nigamana (conclusion): “Therefore, there is a fire on the 
hill.” Observe that this five membered inference can prove any¬ 
thing if one succeeds in persuading the opponents through an exam¬ 
ple to admit that the existence of a certain indicator is a proper rea¬ 
son for the proof of a certain hypothetical assertion. In other words, 
the five-membered infex'ence is an inference which is not neces¬ 
sarily restricted by the theory of the six padarthas. 

We must consider the relation between the logic and the onto¬ 
logy of the Naiyayika school. It is generally admitted that the 
best part of the ontology of the Naiyayika school was the adoption 
of the ontology of the Vai^esika school. Consequently the ques¬ 
tion here is what is the relation between the theoi*y of logic of the 
Naiyayika school and the ontology of the Vaisesika school. But, as 
mentioned above, there is no direct relation between the theory of 
logic of the Naiyayika school and the theory of the six padai'thas. 
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But if we examine the five-membered inference more carefully we 
shall be convinced that the logic of the Naiyayika school is also 
the logic which follows the structure of the objective world. Al¬ 
though the five-membered inference looks like the syllogism of 
formal logic, there is a difference between the two. The fact that 
the third member of the five-membered inference, which is the 
equivalent to the major premiss of syllogism, is a mere example 
instead of a universal proposition indicates that the five-membered 
inference contains induction within its inferential process. For 
instance, after having persuaded their opponents, by the example 
of a kitchen, to admit that the structux*e of the objective world is 
such that where there is a cloud of smoke there is a fire (this is a 
kind of induction, although not in its exact sense). they proceed to 
their conclusion, “Like a kitchen there is a cloud of smoke on the 
hill,” “Therefore, there is a fire on the hill.” To conclude, the logic 
of the Naiyayika school is not restricted to the theory of the six 
padarthas. but it is still a system of logic which relies on the struc¬ 
ture of the objective world. At this point the theory of the logic 
of the Naiyayika school and the ontology of the Vaisesika school 
can be harmonized. For the Vaisesikas Being is the external world 
and the theory of the six padarthas is nothing but the analysis of 
that external world; the syllogism of formal logic, however, relies 
on the distributive relations among concepts, and consequently 
does not necessarily presuppose the existence of the external world. 
A major term may be given instinctively or even by God. 

Ill 

Any one who has ever read the treatises of Nagarjuna—the 
founder of the Madhyamika school—must have wondered at his 
amazingly sophisticated dialectics. For instance, in the first chapter 
of the Madhyamika-karika we have the following verse. 

Neither non-Ens nor Ens can have a cause; 

If non-Ens, whose the cause? If Ens what for the cause? 
—from Stcherbatsky’s translation— 

(naivasato naiva satah pratyayo ‘rthasya yujyate, 
Asatah pratyayah kasya satas ca pratyayena kirn.) 

The meaning of this verse is as follows. Some Hinayana Buddhists 
claim that everything has its own cause, but this is mistaken. 
For, everything is either existing or non-existing, but if it is non¬ 
existing, it is nothing and nothing can have no cause. Or, if it is 
existing, it should exist independent of others, i.e., it should have 
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its ground of existence In itself. In other words, it does not need 
any other cause than itself. Therefore, in either case it is self- 
contradictory to claim the existence of a cause as some Hmayana 
Buddhists do. The Madhyamika-karika and other treatises of Na- 
gariuna are generally repetitions of this kind of dialectics. Appar¬ 
ently this is quite a different kind of logic from that of the Vaisesika 
and Naiyayika schools, or from so-called formal logic. To examine 
the character of this logic we must examine the ontology of the 
Madhyamika school. 

The ontology of the Madhyamika school is the so-called prati- 
tyasamutpada theory, which claims that everything exists only in 
apeksa, i.e., only in relation with other things. To explain the con¬ 
cept of apeksa of the Madhyamika school, it is convenient to make 
a comparison with that of the Naiyayika school (The opinion of the 
Vaisesika school on this point is not different from that of the Nai¬ 
yayika school). According to the Nyaya-sutra 11 —the earliest text 
of the Naiyayika school—there was a dispute between the Naiya- 
yikas and Madhyamikas concerning apeksa. The Naiyayikas insist 
that apeksa (relation) is possible only when there is something A 
and B. The Madhyamikas, however, assert that A and B are pos¬ 
sible only when there is apeksa. In other words, the Madhyamikas 
understand Being dynamically as a net of relations including them¬ 
selves in that net, while the Naiyayikas understand Being objec¬ 
tively as something static and independent of each other. Hence, 
according to the Madhyamika school. Being as it is cannot be con¬ 
ceptualized. For, conceptualization is a process of stabilization, 
while Being as it is is nothing but dynamic apeksa. 

Now, that according to the Madhyamika school Being as it is 
cannot be conceptualized means that the logic which relies on the 
structure of Being is impossible for the Madhyamikas. Fox*, the 
logic which relies on the structure of Being is possible only when 
we are able to grasp Being by conceptual thinking. 12 

Now, I shall explain the character of the logic of the Madhya¬ 
mika school in relation with its ontology. To put it briefly, the 


11. Cf., Nyaya-sutra, IV, i, 37ff. 

12. When I mentioned of the logic of the Vaisesika and Naiyayika schools, 
I used the words “structure of the objective world", but now I am using 
the words "structure of Being”. This is because according to the Vaisesika 
and Naiyayika schools Being is understood as the objective world, but for 
the Madhyamikas Being is nothing but relations (apeksa), which includes 
both the objective and the subjective. 
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charactei' of Madhyamika logic consists in the pointing out of con¬ 
tradictions through the analysis of concepts. According to the 
Madhyamikas Being as it is is apeksa, i.e., they understand Being 
not statically but dynamically. But concepts are static by nature, 
and consequently cannot represent Being as it is. In so far as con¬ 
cepts cannot represent Being as it is, what they do represent can¬ 
not be consistent. For instance, in the example quoted above Na- 
garjuna points out contradictions between the connotations of the 
three concepts, “Ens”, “non-Ens”, and “cause.” While the concept 
of “cause” demands as its connotation “the cause of something,” 
the connotations of the concepts “Ens” and “non-Ens” cannot 
answer to this demand. In other words, the concept “Ens” demands 
as its connotation “the being which exists independent of others” 
and the concept “non-Ens” demands as its connotation “the non- 
being which does not exist at all”, and these demands contradict 
the demand of the concept “cause”. This contradiction originates 
in the stabilization of Being which is by nature not static at all. 
By using this kind of logic the Madhyamikas tried to prove their 
ontology—the pratityasamutpada theory i.e., theory of relativity. It 
should be noticed that the logic of the Madhyamika school relies on 
the ontology of the school and at the same time is used to prove the 
pratityasamutpada theory on the ground that our static concep¬ 
tual thinking is not fitted to the structure of Being. 

IV 

The so-called new Hetu-vidya is the new system of logic of Vij- 
nanavadins as opposed to the so-called old Hetu-vidya, i.e. the early 
Naiyayika logic. In this paper I shall conduct my argument mainly 
by means of the Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrti. The characteristics 
of the new Hetu-vidya compared with that of the early Naiyayika 
logic is the establishment of the three-membered inference on the 
basis of the three characters of hetu. According to the new Hetu- 
vidya the formulation of the inference of the existence of a fire on 
a hill is as follows. 

(1) There is a fire on the hill. 

(2) Because there is a cloud of smoke. 

(3) a. Wherever there is a cloud of smoke, there is a fire. 
Like a kitchen. 

or b. Wherever there is no fire, there is no cloud of 
smoke. Like a lake. 
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In this formulation, “on the hill” is called paksa. -There is a hre 
is called paksadharma. Paksa is the subject of a hypothetical as¬ 
sertion; paksadharma is its predicate. 13 "There is a cloud of smoke 
is called hetu, i.e., the reason by which we can prove the existence 
of a fire on the hill. Kitchen and lake are examples. The former 
is the example of similar cases to the hypothetical assertion, i.e., 
the example of those cases where there is a fire, and the latter is 
the example of dissimilar cases, i.e. the example of those cases 
where there is no fire. The three characters of hetu are the condi¬ 
tions which a hetu must fulfil in order to be able to prove the 
hypothetical assertion. They are as follows. (1) The hetu must be 
able to be the predicate of the paksa, i.e., we must be able to say 
‘There is a cloud of smoke (hetu) on the hill ; (2) the hetu must be 
found only in similar cases, i.e., a cloud of smoke must be found 
only in those cases where there is a fire; (3) the hetu must nevei 
be found in dissimilar cases, i.e., a cloud of smoke must not be 
found at all in those cases where there is no fire. If you notice that 
Paksa, hetu and paksa, hetu and paksadharma are the equivalent 
to the minor, middle and major term in syllogism respectively, the 
three characters of hetu can be translated into the terminology of 
Western logic as a prescription of the distributive relation of the 
minor, middle and major terms. In other words, what the first 
character of hetu says is that the middle term must distribute the 
minor term and what the second and the third characters say is that 
the major term must distribute the middle term. 14 Thus, the new 
Hetuvidya is no more based on the structure of the objective world. 
The basis of logic is now the distributive relations among paksa, hetu, 
and paksadharma. Thus, I would say, formal logic was established by 
the new Hetu-vidya for the first time in the history of Indian logic. 
Since formal logic is abstract logic irrelevant to its contents, it 
cannot rely on the structure of the objective world as did the logic 
of the Vaisesika and Naiyayika schools. For, as long as we look for 
the basis of logic in the structure of the objective world, the logic 
cannot be independent of its contents, and consequently cannot be 
formal. The new Hetu-vidya has overcome the old Hetu-vidya in 
the sense that it has found its basis in the distributive relation of 


13. The logical subject and predicate are not necessarily in accord with 
the linguistic subject and predicate. 

14. What the third character of hetu says is substantially the same as 
what the second character of hetu says. The second character may be better 
fitted to examine the validity of hetu when we have similar examples, and the 
third character may be better fitted to examine the validity of hetu when 
have dissimilar examples. 

C. 33 


we 
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concepts, i.e., in the postulation that the major term must distri¬ 
bute the middle term and the middle term must distribute the minor 
term. And the facts that a universal proposition was inserted be¬ 
fore the example of the third member of the five-membered infer¬ 
ence, and that the last two members were dropped also have re¬ 
sulted from the recognition of the formality of logic. 

Now we must examine the philosophical background of the 
theory of logic of the new Hetu-vidya. According to Dharmakirti 
the correct cognition is classified into two, i.e., pratyaksa (percep¬ 
tive cognition) and anumana (inferential cognition). Of these two, 
pratyaksa is defined as a cognition without judgment and without 
errors. 15 This means that the definition of pratyaksa in the new 
Hetu-vidya is so strict that, for instance, when we see a tree and if 
we make a judgment that this is a tree, this cognition is already 
more than pratyaksa. Then, Dharmakirti proceeds to say that the 
object of pratyaksa is particulars, 16 and only these particulars are 
the reality. 17 In other words, the x-eality which is nothing but par¬ 
ticulars is cognized by pratyaksa, i.e., by a perceptive cognition 
without judgment. Next, he mentions of anumana as follows: 
“Other than particulars axe the universals” 18 and “The universals 
are the object of anumana.” 19 By these passages he means that the 
object of logic is not the reality or Being itself, but the universals, 
i.e. those which are stabilized out of the i-eality and can be desig¬ 
nated by words. To conclude, Dharmakirti made it clear that our 
inferential cognition, i.e. logic, cannot cognize Being itself, but still 
it has its own object of cognition, i.e., the univei*sals or those which 
can be denoted by our words. Here we can find the grounds on 
which the new Hetu-vidya denied the logic of the Naiyayikas which 
relied on the structure of the objective world, and established its 
own logic which is foiTnal and has its basis in the distributive re¬ 
lations among concepts. 

I have examined the relation between the theory of logic and 
the ontology of the early Vaisesikas, the early Naiyayikas, the early 
Madhyamikas and the Vijnanavadins l-epresented by Dharmakirti. 
To conclude, the logic and the ontology of the Madhyamika school 
made a great contribution to the establishment of the formal logic 


15. Nyayabindu, I, 4. 

16. Id.. I, 12. 

17. Id., I, 14. 

18. Id., I, 16. 

19. Id., I, 17. 
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of the new Hetu-vidya. For, those who recognized the fact that 
our conceptual thinking cannot grasp Being as it is, and th° se who 
criticised the logic of the Naiyayika school were the Madhyamikas. 

But some problems are left over. (1) In order to understand 
comprehensively the relation between the logic and the ontology 
of the Vijnanavadins, it is necessary to trace it back to Vasubandhu 
through Dinnaga. This has not been done in this paper. (2) Al¬ 
though the new Hetu-vidya has the basis of its validity in the dis¬ 
tributive relation between concepts, and denies the applicability 
of logic to the reality, the fact that they are still keeping the simi¬ 
lar and the dissimilar examples leaves us a problem to consider, i.e., 
up to what point the new Hetu-vidya is formal. (3) Furthermore, 
the same kind of comparative study of logic among other main 
Indian philosophical schools would be my future task. The iefei- 
ence to Western logic must not be neglected. 







The Svetasvatara Upanisad and the 

Vedantic Schools 

by 

A. G. Krishna Warrier 
University of Madras 

It is well-known that the system of Advaita philosophy, like 
the other systems of Vedanta, is founded upon the Prasthanatraya 
of which the Upanisads are, of course, the foundation and the 
source. The orthodox position, suggested by the aphorism Sarva- 
Vedantapratyayam Codanadyavisesat (III, iii, 1 Br. sutras) is that 
all the Upanisads unanimously teach the same system of philosophy. 
In fact, one can notice a good deal of variety in the contents of the 
Upanisads and their comparative emphasis. But this fact seems 
to have been ignored in the composition of the Brahma-sutras, one 
of the constituent members of the Prasthanatraya. In these apho¬ 
risms, Badarayana makes use of all the older Upanisads like the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya and the rest of the classical ten. 
including two of the Atharvaveda, namely the Mun<Jaka and the 
Prasna. Among the other Upanisads utilised by him the Svetas¬ 
vatara of the Krsna Yajurveda finds a place. Three times in the 
Brahma Sutras (I, i, ii; I, iv, 8; II, iii, 22) have its verses been re¬ 
ferred to (Sup. VI, a; IV, 5; V, 8). In his commentary on the 
Brahma sutras, Sankara quotes from this Upanisad 53 times. The 
presupposition of both these teachers is the same, namely, that the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad belongs integrally to the corpus of Upani- 
sadic literature known to them and that, what the rest of the Upani¬ 
sads teach, the Svetasvatara also does. Of course, the conclusions 
of the two teachers regarding the precise nature of the Upanisadic 
teaching need not, by any means, have been the same. Indeed, 
with great elaboration and painstaking care, have the discrepancies 
between the two in this regard been analysed and exhibited by 
Dr. Thibaut in his introduction to his translation of Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brahmasutras. He concludes that while Badara¬ 
yana stands closer to Ramanuja in his understanding of the Upani¬ 
sads, Sankara may be said to have made the best of the difficult 


1. The system of Vedanta by P. Deussen. p. 30. 
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job of reducing the heterogeneous mass of Upanisadic teachings to a 
system. The following is an attempt to test how far this judgment 
is applicable to the Svetasvatara Upanisad; how far, in other words, 
the teachings of this Upanisad lend themselves to an advaitic in¬ 
terpretation. In this connection I propose to study some of the 
key passages of this Upanisad in the light of the interpretation 
which the followers of the three major schools of Vedanta. Advaita, 
Visistadvaita, and Dvaita, have placed on them. It is possible that 
an objective study may show that none of these schools can reason¬ 
ably claim this Upanisad as subscribing to the specific doctrines 
taught by it. In any case, the extraordinary loftiness and beauty 
of the work, and its palpably synthetic character justify the attempt 
at a re-examination of the issue suggested above. 

The commentary on the Svet. Upd., which passes as Sankara’s 
does not seem to be a genuine work of the great Acarya, despite 
the fact that its colophon affiliates it to Sankara Bhagavatpada, the 
disciple of Govinda Bhagavatpada. But that it follows the Advaita 
system in its exposition of this Upanisad is obvious. The commen¬ 
tary of Ranga Ramanuja and that of Narayanacarya (of Satara) 
have been taken to represent the Visistadvaitic and Dvaitic ap¬ 
proaches to this Upanisad. A critical and comparative study of 
these three works forms the basis of the assessment attempted in 
this paper. 

To determine whether the Sv. Up. conforms to any of the three 
schools or maintains an independent position of its own, it is pro¬ 
posed to examine briefly four topics as dealt with in it—(i) the 
ultimate reality or Brahman, (ii) the individual self or JIva, (iii) 
the world or Prakrti, and (iv) the final destiny of the JIva, namely, 
moksa. 

The primary reality in this Upanisad is denoted by the terms 
Brahman, 2 Deva, Isa, or Mahesvara, 3 Purusa, 4 Hara, Rudra, Girisa, 
Siva, Isana, or Bhagavan 5 . At the very outset it may be remarked 
that the rigorous distinction between the impersonal, attributeless 
Absolute or Nirguna Brahman, and the personal aspect of the same, 
with attributes, or Saguna Brahman, which is both central and 
vital to Advaitic metaphysics finds no place in the Svet. Upd. The 


2. Svet. Upd. I, 1,7 etc. 

3. Svet. Upd. I, 3, 8, etc. 

4. Svet. Upd. HI, 8, 9, etc. 

5. Svet. Upd. I, 10; III, 2 etc. 
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terms Mahesvara, Hara, Bhagavan, etc., are well-known designa¬ 
tions of the personal divinity. Almost all these epithets have been 
immemorially associated with the third member of the Hindu tri¬ 
nity, while Bhagavan is commonly applied to both Siva and Visnu. 
But apart from the currency of these words in different senses, let 
us notice how they are actually used in this work, and how they 
have been interpreted by the schoolmen. 

The discoursers on Brahman open their inquiry into the pio- 
blem of Reality with the questions: Is Brahman the cause of the 
world including individual selves? Who or what maintains the 
world-order? Time, inherent nature, necessity, chance, elements 
sexual power were some of the current answers given to this com¬ 
prehensive question. All of these, severally and collectively, are 
rejected by the seer of this Upanisad on the ground that inert prin¬ 
ciples cannot account for the existence of intelligent beings, while 
JIvas, themselves victims of circumstances, can hardly claim to be 
the authors of the world-order. Hence, it is affirmed, that the 
only satisfactory cause of the origin, sustenation, and retraction 
of the world is devtitmasakti, God’s self-power hidden in its own 
qualities. Thus equipped, God rules over all the secondary causes 
mentioned above. 

This statement is plain and fair, and ought to be accepted at 
its face-value. But in their zeal to read their own sectarian mean¬ 
ings into all scriptural writings, the schoolmen have subjected this 
crucial passage to a process of dialectical dissection, and have, to 
their own satisfaction, demonstrated that it supports each of them 
in turn. For example the Advaitin 6 resolves the above questions 
into two main ones: Is Brahman the cause or Time? Is Brahman 
cause, non-cause? If cause, is it material cause or efficient cause? 
What is the definition of Bi’ahman which is both cause and effect? 
and what is the definition of Brahman which is not cause at all? It 
is easy to see that this fertile ingenuity is aimed at establishing 
the presumption that the clear-cut distinction between the nirguna 
and saguna Brahman, the sine qua non of the Advaitic system, has 
the manifest approval of the Svet. Up. also. The Visistadvaitin who 
has his own axe to grind, professes to see in this mantra the clear¬ 
est proclamation of the supremacy of Narayana for, apcihatcipap- 
mddivyodevaeko Nardyanah happens to be a passage in Sruti and 

• occurs denoting the highest power, 
Narayana must be understood as being referred to. This is only 


6. §v. Upd. Anandasrama Edn. p. 19. 
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a matter of predilections, and if one chooses to call Brahman or 
God, who has a 1000 names, by the name Narayana no objection 
need be urged against it. But what is objectionable is the profes¬ 
sion that this is the only rigorous meaning of the passage in hand. 
But worse is to come. The Visistadvaitin understands 7 from this 
mantra that the sages through dhyanayoga first visioned the Pra¬ 
krti of three qualities, other-wise called the Power of Narayana as 
it is inseparable from Him. It is by means of this Power that He 
becomes the material cause of the world. Then they visioned the 
Lord Himself whose body is the three-fold Prakrti. The same 
Prakrti is thus conceived both as Narayana’s Power and body. One 
finds here a palpable adaptation of a given text to the exigencies 
of a preconceived theory. There is no suggestion here that the 
Self-power of God is His inseparable body which alone changes and 
evolves as cosmic products, while He remains unalterable. The 
Dvaitin sees in this verse an enumeration of the three basic prin¬ 
ciples of his system, so that the differences which separate them 
from one another may be clearly grasped and moksa attained; for 
moksa is for those only who perceive the Lord’s distinction from, 
and superiority over, the other two principles. 8 Devdtinasaktih 
means deva or Narayana, atma or the individual self; and sakti or 
inert nature. Here again is a clear case of adaptation of scripture 
to theoretical needs. 

God or the Real is thus conceived as possessing various lofty 
powers andas having innate operations of intelligence and strength. 
‘ Parasyasaktirvividhaiva sruyatesvd.bhdvik.1 jnanabala.kriyd.ca VI 7. 
He has neither body nor organs, neither equal nor superior (VI, 
8). Both the Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpretation 0 f this re¬ 
markable passage are alike; the Dvaitin interprets that God has 
no purpose or independent means in His work of creation. Thus 
he safeguards his theoretical position that means God employs in 
creation are all dependent entities. God supports this world com¬ 
prising perishable and imperishable elements (I, 8). Hara is the 
imperishable, parexcellence, who rules over both inert natui’e and 
sentient Jivas (I, 10). In the language of the Puru§asukta (III, 14, 
15) the Lord is declared to be all this < idamsarvam , \ living beings 
are but forms of the one Lord. He is the Lord of immortality, and 
present as their inner controller in all living beings— Sarvabhuta- 

7. Rangaramanujabhasyam. p. 362. 

8. The 6vet. Upd. with Narayana carya’s comment. Citrasala Edn. 
Poona, p. 9. 
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guhdsayah Sarvabhiitdntardlma. All noble impulses are inspired 
by Him —Satvasyaisa pravarttakah. 

Two aspects of the Lord are distinguished—an auspicious be¬ 
nevolent one, denoted by the term Siva, ‘who is kindly, unter¬ 
rifying, revealing no evil’ (III, 5), and a stern, terrifying one, 
referred to as Rudra who threatens, armed with an arrow. He is 
petitioned to avert the death-dealing blow, and bless with His pro¬ 
pitious face (III, 6; IV 21. 22). 

The Lord is the creator of the world, devoid as He is of body 
and organs (VI, 8), by virtue of His executive will. His self-power, 
referred to in I, 3. It seems to be the most appropriate way of 
understanding this expression. That His cosmic functions are dis¬ 
charged through His varied powers with a hidden purpose nihitdr- 
thah (IV, i) endows the world process with significance and value. 
It is no idle sport. The will of the Lord is described as the unborn 
in IV, 5, the variety of whose manifestations is traced to its own- 
three-fold texture. As the creator of the world, the Lord or Mahes- 
vara is designated mayin (IV 9. 10) while Prakrti His will-power, 
is identified with maya. It is noteworthy that in the passages so 
far cited, nowhere is the suggestion explicitly made, that the world 
is a fictitious semblance, like a rope-snake. Nevertheless, the Ad- 
vaitic interpreter, naturally, explains these terms as signifying what 
they mean in his system. The Visistadvaitin takes maya as the 
material cause of the world, as the inert Prakrti, inseparable from, 
and constituting the body of, the Lord. The Dvaitic inter¬ 
preter adopts the strange procedure of understanding two 
different things by the term maya in the same verse (IV, 9). As 
qualifying the Lord, maya means free will or desire, but by itself, 
mayaya, it means false knowledge. In the next verse he is obliged 
to separate maya from Prakrti though the mantra asserts their 
identity. He holds that mayin refers to the relation of the Lord to 
false knowledge, mithydjndnam of which the object is the Lord 
Himself. The commentator, evidently feels the awkwardness of 
the entire procedure, but would, nonetheless, stick to it in the inter¬ 
ests of the conclusions of his school. 

One of the most significant traits of the Lord in the Svet. Up. 
is that He, the author of world and time, is also the cause of Jiva’s 
transmigration, liberation, continuance and bondage— samsdramo- 
ksasthitibandhahetiih, (VI, 16). The personality of God is once 
more emphasized when it is added that the passage to liberation is 

open to those only who resort to Him as their shelter (VI 18) 

C. 34 
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That liberation is attained through the grace of God in whom the 
seeker takes refuge is understood. 

But this account which emphasizes the personality and attri¬ 
butes of the Lord is not complete without supplementing it with 
another set of passages in this Upanisad in which His apparent free¬ 
dom from attributes, detachment from action, and total transcen¬ 
dence are stressed (VI, 19). Immediately after the statement that 
the seeker after liberation should resort to the Lord as his refuge, 
without any consciousness of contradiction or discrepancy, it is 
declared that the Lord is without parts and activity; (B. cf. I, 9). 
He is tranquil, spotless, the highest bridge of immortality, and 
resembles a fire which has consumed all its fuel (VI, 19). In one 
place (IV. 3) it is declared that the Lord is woman and man, boy 
and girl, the baby and the decrepit, while in another (V, 10) that 
He is neither man nor woman nor neuter: only, He takes to Him¬ 
self bodies of various kinds, and is thus clothed in them. These 
passages are especially welcome to the Advaitin; for, with his fun¬ 
damental position they are in striking agreement. But the other 
two schools feel uncomfortable over them, and find there a good 
deal to explain away. No effort is made, there or elsewhere, to 
explain how this will square with earlier statements regarding the 
inseparable body of God, His creatorship etc. The Dvaitin boldly 
asserts that ‘niskalam’ only means that God has not got those 16 
parts which in Prasna VI the Jlva is said to possess. Evidently, his 
claim is that God has other parts of His own, and so is not absolute¬ 
ly niskalam. As for niskriyam it only means that God has no ex¬ 
trinsic activities: for, was it not earlier declared that He has in¬ 
trinsic activities of which He can’t be dispossessed—Svabhavika 
Jnanabalakriyaca (VI. 8)? Santa according to the Dvaitin is the 
same as Santa i.e., having joy. No sort of spiritual awareness is 
in evidence here that, perhaps, the same Lord may, from the dif¬ 
ferent stand-points of different adhikarins (or candidates) be cap¬ 
able of varied descriptions. But, it must be confessed that the 
text also does not throw out any hints of this kind. 

The individual or jlva in the Svet. Upd. is in numerous con¬ 
texts, sharply contrasted with God. The celebrated (IV, 6) simile 
of the two beautifully plumaged, inseparable, birds on the same 
tree of life, one pecking at fruits, sweet and bitter, while the other 
majestically looks on, brings out the normal relation between the 
two. Visistadvaita insists that as the jiva alone is the subject of 
experiences or bhokta, the difference between the Lord and jlva is 
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real and permanent. That they are similar and inseparable of 
course, suits the Visistadvaitic position, but, while the Lord is 
sinless' apahatapapma, etc., the jiva is sin-smitten and grief-strick¬ 
en. The Dvaitin adds the note that the inseparable companion, 
jiva, referred to is of the straight-dealing type rju’, thus reserv¬ 
ing his position on the fate of the crooked ones, who must, of 
course, be sent to hell to suffer for their wickedness. 

The Jiva is unborn or aja along with God and His Power. He 
is said to be of the size of ‘the one hundredth part of the one hun¬ 
dredth part of the point of a hair,' V, 9. He is thus, apparently, 
atomic in size which is the position on this question in the Dvaitic 
and visistadvaitic schools. But in V 8, it is explained that this 
diminutive size of the Jiva is due to the qualities of the intellect 
and atman. Thus it would seem that the size laid down here is 
not native to the Jiva. Besides, in V 9 itself, the atomic Jiva is 
said to partake of infinity, ananthyayakalpate. What is unalterably 
atomic, of course, can’t share in infinitude. The Advaitin has a 
straightforward explanation which does not depart from the text: - 
while infinitude is the inherent nature of the Jiva, his apparent 
finitude is due to association with adjuncts like the limited intel¬ 
lect; etc. The Visistadvaitic view is that, while the jiva is atomic 
in size, he is equipped with an infinitude of knowledge, which, how¬ 
ever, expands and contracts. The Dvaitin gets over the difficulty 
-by equating anantya with ananta God; in short the passage only 
says that the atomic jiva will attain the infinite Lord. 

The real status and high destiny of the jiva are suggested by 
the glorious phrase amrtasyaputrah. But, nonetheless, how comes 
it that this ‘son of immortality’ is caught in the trap of Nature or 
Prakrti? ‘Through maya’—is no answer at all; at best, it is a 
statement of the fact which demands an explanation. Why should 
he be a victim of maya? The explanation that in all his sufferings 
and joys, jiva is only reaping the consequences of his own prior 
actions, that he reaps 9 just what he has sown, is again question¬ 
begging. Here we are exactly where we were when the question 
was first raised. This fundamental issue is faced by this Upanisad 
and practically resolved with the declaration that jiva reels help¬ 
lessly on in this Brahmacakra, because, he deems himself and the 
Lord, the Stimulator, as different from each other prthagatmanam 
preritaramcamattva, 1,6. The cause of the individual’s bondage is 
his persistence in the conceit of difference or bheda. Presumably, 
the right and liberating view is that of non-difference or abheda. 


9. £v. Up. V, 7, 11, 12. 
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But to concede this point will be fatal to the non-advaitic 
schools, and with the trick of placing a full-stop after ‘cakram’, 
they explain, to their own satisfaction, that the perception of dif¬ 
ference between the jiva and the Lord is the gateway to liberation. 
For, to deem oneself different from the Lord would please Him. 
and induce Him to liberate the bound jiva. The Dvaitin differs 
from the Visistadvaitin only in the further step of identifying the 
atman and prerita in the mantra which will make nonsense of the 
‘ca’ in the line. That this whole preconceived procedure is artifi¬ 
cial and irrelevant should be clear from an obvious consideration. 
The transmigrating jivas are not guilty of cherishing to any exces¬ 
sive degree the view that they are non-different from God. Why, 
then, should the Upanisad seek to correct an error of which no 
real human being or other jiva is guilty? What it is said to teach, 
according to these non-advaitic schools, is the normal view of all 
Jivas—namely that they are not one with God. So these schools are 
making the Upanisad teach the obvious—a wholly superfluous 
procedure. 

The world in which the jivas play their varied, appointed, roles 
is not suggested to be false or illusory any where in this Upanisad. 
Its supreme reality and value follow from the fact that it is the 
expression of the ‘self-power of God’. Besides, it is designated 
Brahmacakram (I, 6, VI, 1) in which all jivas find their sustenance 
and the fulfilment of their destiny. Together with the jivas, it is 
securely established in Brahman. (I, 7) and not falsely ascribed 
to it as a snake is to the rope. The function of Prakrti or the 
divine will is to promote the interests of the jivas, Bhoktrbhogyar- 
thayukta. As distinguished from its author, the world is unstable, 
ksaram, but as constituting the environment of jivas’ endeavours 
and attainments, its importance cannot be underestimated. That 
the Lord creates the world with a secret purpose, nihitarthah 
(IV, i) proves that it is no mere shadow-play. It is necessary to 
stress this point as there is a danger of reading later connotations 
into perfectly respectable and significant expressions like mayam- 
tuprakrtim vidyat (IV, 10). 

The worth of the world of objects is brought out by the state¬ 
ment that every single object in it bears in its bosom God, exceed¬ 
ing fine, like the cream that is finer than butter (IV, 16). No more 
can the world, pregnant with God, be condemned than a treasure- 
chest. But, nevertheless, the Advaitin finds a loophole in VI, 2 to 
urge his point of view that the world is only a ‘virarta an unreal 
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appearance, like the rope-snake. Ruled over by Him, Karman or 
work revolves, ‘virartate’ as the constituent elements, earth, water, 
etc., of the world. But the artificiality of this explanation becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the Lord referred to in this 
passage is Saguna, the omniscient, author of world and time, 
whereas what the Advaitin holds is that the world is the virarta 
of pure Brahman. 

10 In the Real or Brahman are hidden two things—knowledge 
and ignorance. The hope, nay, guarantee of ultimate liberation for 
the jiva in bondage is that while knowledge is imperishable, igno¬ 
rance is evanescent. However impenetrable the darkness of the 
jlva’s night of bondage may be, there is a termination to it: the 
dawn must break and the gloom lift. 

But how? In this Upanisad where the personality of God has 
been emphasized so much, where His identity with Brahman and 
responsibility for both the bondage and liberation of the jiva have 
been clearly laid down, the answer given to the above question is 
only to be expected—namely, through the knowledge of God. The 
oft-repeated affirmation,—through His knowledge alone is libera¬ 
tion; there is no other way—leaves no room for doubt that the 
personal God of this Upanisad is the object of the saving know¬ 
ledge. This is the vidya which along with the avidya was said to 
be hidden in the Real. The process of liberation consists in adopt¬ 
ing the appropriate means to secure this end. 

The first step indicated here is a whole-hearted surrender to 
God by the seeker after liberation (VI, 18). The nature of know¬ 
ledge hidden In God has the character of an illumination, a per¬ 
ception on the part of the sadhaka of the truth of his identity, 
tattvabhavah, (I, 10) with God. The bonds that bind him causing 
births, sufferings, and deaths, are cut asunder by knowing the 
nature of God from whom he is nondifferent. That it may liberate 
the knowledge must logically involve non-difference from Him 
(cf. I, 6). 

But God in this Upanisad is not just an intellectual concept in 
the narrow sense of the word, buddhi. He is a spirit, partless and 
whole, source of life and nature. So He must be comprehended 
with the whole personality of the jiva. That the three schools in 


10. Svet. Up. V, i. 
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effect agree on this vital point reflects great credit on the practical 
interest they all had in philosophy and religion. 

In this brief and cursory survey of the Svet. Upd. in the light 
of the interpretations of the three Vedantic schools, it became clear 
that the text cannot, legitimately, be claimed as a manual of any 
one of them. It knows nothing of Vivartavada. It makes no con¬ 
scious distinction between a lower and a higher Brahman. It 
employs the historic synonyms of Siva to denote the divine, most 
often conceived here as a Person, moved by, and responding to 
prayer. He has both benevolent and malevolent aspects. He com¬ 
prehends in Himself every single element of reality. But this per¬ 
sonal strain does not exhaust the scope of the real in this Upani- 
sad. There is a super-personal, transcendental aspect of the divine 
(cf., Tripadasyamrtamdivi: atyatisthaddasangulam.) It is unmis¬ 
takably asserted that the great triplex is only an aspect of the 
Deity or Brahman (I, 12). The mind of the seer who claims divine 
realization, vedahametampurusam mahantam, strains hard to re¬ 
concile the undifferentiated unity in Brahmalaya or merger with 
the empirical experience of the many, between the timeless real 
and the flux in time. The ultimate bias of his mind is clearly 
towards the consummation of non-difference. 

The task of the later schoolmen was to give an intelligible 
explanation of this puzzling experience of apparent multiplicity 
and of unshakable non-difference. The non-Advaitic schools do 
not seem to be even aware of the crucial experience in question. 
The Advaitin's is only better than this attitude of uncomprehend¬ 
ing rejection. The reality of this experience is granted. A scheme 
has been devised to account for its various moments, which logi¬ 
cally, is plausible, but somehow fails to convince. That in the 
heart of reality abides some warm recognition and response, a 
benign grace, an unfailing assurance of succour, and a promise of 
fulfilment is the living experience of the heart that has ached for 
the Divine. No philosophy of religion which ignores it can com¬ 
mand allegiance or rouse enthusiasm. The puzzle under discus¬ 
sion will yield only to a philosophy such as Aurobindo develops 
on the basis of the Upanisads and the Gita in which is recognised, 
as the ultimate reality, the Purusottama who accommodates, as 
His equally valid aspects, both the Ksara and the Aksara (vide 
Gita Ch. XV). The Svet. Upd. may be treated as foreshadowing 
this metaphysical position which, later, the Gita was to develop in 
greater details with ampler materials. 
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“ ... in God we live 

and move and have our being.” 

—Dialogue II 

The central motive of Berkley’s Philosophy is the establish¬ 
ment of the subject, not of the object, as the cause of our ideas, 1 
in flat contradiction to the Traditional thought. 

According to him, our ideas, the only object of human know¬ 
ledge, can be fully explained by the activity of the mind alone, 
either human or divine. In this context, he accepts the distinction 
established by Locke between simple ideas, “actually imprinted 
on the senses; or else such as are perceived by attending to the 
passions and operations of the mind, and the complex ideas form¬ 
ed by help of memory and imagination—either by compounding, 
dividing, or barely representing those originally perceived in the 
preceeding way.” 2 

By this last specification, Berkley rejects the ‘abstract ideas' 
included by Locke among the complex ideas. 3 Abstract ideas, he 
remarks, are mere words without any meaning; ‘matter’ is one 
such word. In this short paper I limit myself to examining only 
the ‘simple ideas’, i.e. those which Berkley believed were produced 
in us by the Divine Mind. 

In his ‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ Berkley writes: “The 
table I write on I say exists; that is, I see and feel it, and if I were . 
out of my study I should say it existed; meaning thereby that if I 
was in my study I might perceive it, or that some other mind actual- 


1. F. J. Thonnard: Precis d’Histoire de la Philosophic, p. 583; Descl£e 
Paris. 

2. Berkley: Principles of Human Knowledge, p. 124, para 1. 

3. Berkley: Dialogue 1, p. 252-253. 
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ly does perceive it.” 4 Consequently. Berkley believes in the exis¬ 
tence of the table which he actually does not perceive, on the sup¬ 
position that if he had been present in his study, he would certainly 
have perceived it. Here, however, a question arises: On what 
ground is this certitude based? Berkley who at various occasions 
had avoided this question, is at last forced to confront it boldly. 
He has no other recourse but to turn towards God. In fact, in the 
same ‘Principles’ he writes: “Whatever power I may have over my 
own thoughts, I find the ideas actually perceived by Sense have 
not a like dependence of ‘my’ will. When in broad daylight I open 
my eyes, it is not my power to choose whether I shall see or no, or 
to determine what particular objects shall present themselves to 
my view: and so likewise as to the hearing and other senses; the 
ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my will.” 5 Hence, 
they must have a cause different from me whereon they depend, 
and which produces and changes them. This cause, however, cannot 
be any idea or combination of ideas, for ideas being inactive, inert, 
passive and fleeting, are dependent beings, which subsist not by 
themselves, but are supported by, or existing in, the mind. They 
have no power or activity, and consequently, strictly speaking, 
cannot be the cause of anything. 6 The cause of these ideas must 
be a ‘Spirit’. A ‘Spirit’ is one simple, undivided, active being—as 
it perceives ideas it is called ‘understanding’ or ‘mind’, and as it 
produces or otherwise operates about them it is called the ‘will’. 
Hence there can be no idea formed of a Spirit; for all ideas being 
passive and inert, cannot represent unto us, by way of image or 
likeness, that which acts and perceives. Such is the nature of 
Spirit that it cannot be of itself perceived but only by the effects 
which it produces. Although we have no idea or image of Spirit 
we may say we have a ‘notion’ of it in as much as we understand 
its operations such as willing, loving, hating 7 I know that I who 
am a Spirit exist as certainly as I know my ideas exist. Further, 
I know what I mean by the terms T and ‘myself’; and. I know this 
immediately or intuitively, though I do not perceive it as I per¬ 
ceive a triangle, a colour, or a sound. Mind or Spirit or Soul is 
that indivisible, unextended thing which thinks, acts and perceives. 8 
Now, since the ideas need a cause, and since my own will is not 


4. Berkley: Principles, p. 125, para 3. 

5. Berkley: Principles, p. 139, para 29. 

6. Berkley: Principles, p. 137, para 25. 

7. Berkley: Principles, p. 138, para 27. 

8. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 301. 
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equal to the task, there must be some other Spirit whose will pro¬ 
duces ideas in me—namely God; and the ideas imprinted on the 
Senses by the Spirit we designate by the name of ‘real thing. 
Hence the above mentioned certitude has its basis in the belief that 
there is a Divine Will who can, at any moment, produce ideas in 
us: We open our eyes, and instantly the Divine Will impresses the 
ideas upon us; we close our eyes and simultaneously the action of 
the Divine Will is suspended. 

This solution, though in itself very simple, is hardly convincing. 
According to it, it would not be the ideas or the world that would 
subsist distinct from their being perceived, but God, as their Cause, 
whence an absurd consequence would follow, namely, the concept 
of a world that is created and dissolved at every instant. To avoid 
this conclusion, Berkley, in his third ‘Dialogue’ between Hylas and 
Philonous, maintains that God is not only the cause of the ideas, 
but an infinite and omnipresent Spirit who contains and supports 
them: “When I deny sensible things an existence out of the mind, 

I do not mean my mind in particular, but all minds. Now, it is 
plain they have an existence exterior to any mind, since I find them 
by experience to be independent of it. There is therefore some 
other Mind wherein they exist, during the intervals between the 
times of my perceiving them: as likewise they did before my birth, 
and would do after my supposed annihilation. And. as the same 
is true with regard to all other finite created spirits, it necessarily 
follows there is an omnipresent eternal Mind, Who knows and 
comprehends all things and exhibits them to our view in such a 
manner, and according to such rules, as He Himself hath ordained, 
and axe by us termed the laws of nature.” 10 “As sui*e, therefore, 
as the sensible world really exists, so sure is then an infinite omni¬ 
present Spirit who contains and supports it” 11 Hence, the ideas 
which the Divine Will produces in us pre-exist in the Divine Mind. 

In the light of Berkley’s tendency towards ‘immaterialism’ this 
assumption is extremely dangerous and full of difficulties. In fact, 
Perkley himself, in his second ‘Dialogue’, reiects this opinion as 
‘liable to all the absurdities of the common hvpothesis’, and his 
reasons are clear: 1. God, being the Supreme Spirit, is Pure Acti¬ 
vity and Freedom, hence, it is extravagant to suppose that He con¬ 
tains ideas the nature of which is passivity and dependence. 2. 
Since, according to his Philosophy thei’e is no distinction between 

9. Berkley: Principles, p. 141, para 33. 

10. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 300-301. 

11. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 276. 

C. 35 
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the ‘primary’ and the ‘secondary’ qualities in as much as ‘where 
the extension is, there is the colour too, to wit, in the mind and 
nowhere else’, 12 and since we know the ‘primary’ qualities through 
the ‘secondary’ ones, the ideas contained in the mind of God would 
be sensible exactly like our own; and this conclusion would argue 
the absurdity of sensations in God. 13 For these reasons, Berkley 
had refused to admit ideas in God. “I do not understand”, he 
writes in his second Dialogue, “how our ideas which are things al¬ 
together passive and inert, can be the essence, or any part (or like 
any part) of the essence or substance of God, who is an impassive, 
indivisible, pure, active being.” 14 However, his belief in the ‘Com¬ 
mon sense’ which he vigorously defends, 15 constrains him to ac¬ 
cept, with some limitations, the position of Malebranche whom he 
had sharply criticised in his ‘Dialogues’. 16 The ideas subsist in God 
not by way of modes and properties, but as things perceived in that 
which perceives them according to the Divine Mind, and not ac¬ 
cording to the human mind. Hence, the Divine ideas in opposition 
to our ideas, are eternal, immutable, intelligible (not sensible) and 
active; they are, in the words of Malebranche, the ‘archetypes’ 
(eternal models) of the created world. The creation is nothing 
but the free act by which God decides to exhibit to us these ‘arche¬ 
types’ through our sensible perceptions which constitute the ectypes 
(exact representations) of the eternal ideas. 

Unhappily the conception of intelligible ‘archetypes’ in God is 
not very promising to Berkley’s Philosophy, it tends, indeed, to re¬ 
establish the objective world, with all its difficulties, which Berk¬ 
ley had suppressed by stating his famous principle ‘Esse est Per- 
cipi’. In fact, if the ‘archetype’ is active how can it resemble our 
ideas which are passive, since, according to Berkley, there is no 
common measure between the active and the passive? “An agent, 
an active intelligence, a Spirit cannot be an idea, it cannot resemble 
an idea,” Berkley writes in his ‘Alciphron’; and if there is nothing 
common between the ‘archetype’ and the ‘ectype’, how can it be the 
‘archetype’ or that ‘ectype*? Again, how can I know that my ideas, 
which are sensible perceptions, resemble the ‘archetypes’ which 
are intelligible, and by this very fact remain hidden from me? 17 

12. Berkley: Principles, p. 129-130. para 10-11. 

13. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 313. 

14. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 278. 

15. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 318. 

16. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 278-279. 

17. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 321. 
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Malebranche, who had deeply meditated upon this subject, 
maintained that the ‘archetypes’ were models of material things 
and not of our perceptions; for instance, the eternal idea of the 
circle is the ‘archetype' of the sun but not of my perception of the 
sun. This theory can give a solution to the above mentioned dif¬ 
ficulty. Indeed, in Berkley's Philosophy, the function of sensible 
perceptions is not to reveal the ‘archetypes’ in God but to impart 
to us the knowledge of the created things which are not different 
from their being perceived. 

Similarly, the function of the ‘archetype’ is not to reveal the 
created things, as Malebranche supposed, but to be the ground and 
support of the created things (perceptions) when we do not actual¬ 
ly perceive them. Hence the negation of identity between the 
‘archetype’ and the perception, in no way, comprises the absolute 
truth of the perception, since, in Berkley’s Philosophy, the question 
with regard to the correspondence between a thing and the per¬ 
ception of it, does not exist. But the initial difficulty remains, 
namely, what subsists during the interval between my perceptions 
is not the sensible world but its intelligible ‘archetype’ in God. 

Berkley tries to get rid of this difficulty by stressing his prin¬ 
ciple ‘To be is to be perceived’: The ideas are nothing but per¬ 
ceptions; hence considering the ideas themselves, it is not possible 
to conclude that they have an existence distinct from their being 
perceived. Rather, the principle ‘To be is to be perceived’, to¬ 
gether with the principle of contradiction, proves beyond doubt 
that the ‘archetypes’ or eternal ideas having an absolute existence 
without any relation to their being perceived, 18 as Malebranche 
declared, are perfectly unintelligible and self-contradictory. How¬ 
ever, the notion that things subsist when I do not perceive them is 
a ‘common sense belief’ which, far from being in accordance with 
the nature of the ideas, is in perfect contradiction with it. None 
the less, it is a belief which cannot be refuted. It belongs to reason, 
therefore, to interpret this belief. Consequently, it is sane to argue 
that the Universe, which is nothing but ideas, having an existence 
distinct from its being perceived, as the common-sense belief main¬ 
tains, must be the perception of an infinite Spirit, God. Hence, 
the ideas, by which the universe is constituted, being perceptions 
of a Spirit, like all other perceptions must be sensible, passive, 
contingent and variable. If we say that they are intelligible, eter¬ 
nal, immutable, it is because such is the character of the Spirit 


18. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 276-277. 
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which perceives them. The ideas are not placed in God because 
they are intelligible, eternal, immutable, as Malebranche maintain¬ 
ed, but because they are ideas, and as ideas they must be perceived 
by a mind. For Malebranche, the ideas are in God, because they 
are intelligible, eternal, immutable. For Berkley, they are intelli¬ 
gible, eternal and immutable because they arc in God. It is 
strange to see how Berkley, under the stress of the common-sense 
belief, anxiously beginning to put in God the sensible ideas which 
we perceive, during the time in which they are not perceived, ends 
by putting in God intelligible ideas which we shall never perceive. 

Here Berkley and Malebranche seem to part company: Male¬ 
branche asserts that man could have an intuition of the Divine 
‘archetypes’. He maintains that we are deceived by our sense per¬ 
ceptions and that the vision of the real nature of things can be 
found only in God. Berkley denies that man can ever perceive 
things which are not his ideas or sensations ‘call them which you 
will’. 19 “Mark it well,” he writes in his second Dialogue, “I do not 
say, I see things by perceiving that which represents them in the 
intelligible Substance of God. This I do not understand. That we 
see things in His essence, I am far from believing.” 20 Indeed, 
man’s ideas being ‘sensible perceptions’ how could he have the 
intuition of an intelligible idea? 

But, immediately, Berkley is confronted with a new and for¬ 
midable difficulty. If things I perceive are nothing but my per¬ 
ceptions, there should be as many things as my perceptions. Now, 
according to Berkley, ‘we do not see the same object that we feel, 
nor is the same object perceived by the microscope which is per¬ 
ceived by the naked eye.’ 21 Whence an absured consequence fol¬ 
lows: My hand as visible, as tangible, as warm, as cold would re¬ 
present so many different objects. Berkley hastens to correct this 
ridiculous consequence by observing that it is not one perception 
but the combination of several connected perceptions, apprehended 
by different senses, or by the same sense at different times, or in 
different circumstances, that are gathered under one name and 
considered as one thing. 22 Still, the difficulty remains; for, the con¬ 
nections between ideas may vary according to persons, and if this 
variation is sufficient to constitute a new kind of individual, the 


19. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 280. 

20. Berkley: Dialogue II, p. 279-280. 

21. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 319. 

22. Berkley: Dialogue III, p. 319. 
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endless number or confusion of names would render language im¬ 
practicable. 

Berkley is fully conscious of this difficulty. Under the exi¬ 
gency of •common-sense belief' he is obliged to suppose that the 
identity of a thing, throughout the variety of its perceptions must 
be referred to its relation to an exterior immutable ‘archetype 
existing in the mind of God. Here Berkley is in perfect agreement 
with Malebranche in whose opinion the identity of a thing is not 
found in its material state, which is the object of various percep¬ 
tions, but in its ideal and intelligible state, namely, in God. Hence 
the ‘archetype’ becomes the supporting base not only of the exis¬ 
tence of things but also of their unity. However, in order to ful¬ 
fil this last function, the ‘archetype’ must be known. If it is only 
God who knows the ‘archetype’ as Berkley supposes, then it is 
only God who is conscious of the unity of things. Common sense, 
however, refutes this assertion: every one apprehends the identity 
of the objects; there is no controversy about that ; consequently, 
everyone must be in contact with the ‘archetype , without which 
the realization of the identity of things is not possible. But the 
archetypes reside in God; therefore, it is in God that we see them, 
which is the bold conclusion of Malebranche. His famous thesis 
‘that we see all things in God’ is fully vindicated. 

It is in his last work ‘Siris’ that Berkley seems to have come 
to this conclusion for, in this book his great principle acquires a 
new significance. Here, ‘to be’ is no more ‘to be perceived’ but ‘to 
be understood’. This understanding, however, takes place in that 
‘Mind’ which contains all and is to all created beings the source of 
unity and identity, harmony and order, existence and stability, 23 
God. “In fact”, he writes, “if we mean by things the ‘sensible’ 
objects, these, it is evident, are always flowing; but if we mean 
things purely ‘intelligible’, then we may say on the other hand, 
with equal truth that they are immovable and unchangeable. So 
that those who thought the ‘Whole’ to be a fixed or permanent 
‘One’ seems to have understood the ‘Whole’ of real beings; which 
in this sense was only the ‘intellectual world’, not allowing reality 
of being to things not permanent.” 24 

However, if it is in ‘Siris’ that Berkley reveals the long ex¬ 
pected term of the metaphysical evolution of his thought, we have 


23. Berkley: Siris, p. 420, para 295. 

24. Berkley: Siris, p. 426, para 349. 
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to confess that in this book he has not yet arrived at a coherent 
systematization of his views. This deficiency may be due to his 
aversion to consistency. His aim, as he says, is to vindicate to 
himself the right to produce an essay without system and without 
method. “He who professedly delivers the elements of a science 
is more obliged to method and system, and tied down to more 
rigorous laws, than a mere essay writer.” He remarks in the same 
‘Siris’. “It may, therefore, be pardoned,” he continues, “if this 
rude essay doth, by insensible transitions, draw the reader into 
remote inquiries and speculations, that were not, (perhaps) thought 
of either by him or by the author at first setting out;” and he con¬ 
cludes, “He that would make a real progress in knowledge must 
dedicate his age as well as youth the later growth as well as first 
fruits, at the alter of truth.” 25 


25. Berkley: Siris, p. 421, para 297. 
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In recent times Indian and Western philosophies have been fre¬ 
quently compared and contrasted, and their relative merits have 
been proclaimed by their several votaries or champions. It would, 
I think, be at once admitted that it is not the geographical distinc¬ 
tion between the two philosophies which is considered essential. 
Western philosophy is not different from Indian philosophy simply 
because it is done in the West. Even in India there are many 
thinkers who may be called Western in their point of view, and 
in the West there is evident a growing interest in Indian thought. 
Many would, further, hold that Scholastic philosophy is more akin 
to Indian philosophy, and should be excluded when we speak of 
Western philosophy. The distinction then is not essentially one of 
place, but one of kind. Indian philosophy, wherever it may be 
practised or preached, is, as philosophy, of a different sort from 
that which is called Western. 


Nor, apparently, does the difference exist in the object of 
their search, for both philosophies claim to seek Truth or Reality. 
The difference is said to lie in their methods, approaches or atti¬ 
tudes towards the common object of their search. Philosophy 
which is distinctively Western is intellectual, or uses only “one 
instrument for knowing the Real, and that is Reason”. It is scien¬ 
tific in the broad sense, and may be called Metaphysics. The pre¬ 
dominant characteristic of Indian philosophy, on the other hand, 
is that it takes its stand on “spiritual experience” or “a state of 
union with the source of our being.” It may be called Mysticism. 


It must be immediately added that the intellectual method or 
etaphysics is not denied by Indian philosophy, but is included as 
part of it, though not its specifically distinctive part. The aim of 
““ philosophy is “not to destroy Metaphysics but to help it to 
find its lost soul by supplementing its shortcomings with Mysti- 
Cism. And in this is claimed its superiority. 
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The purpose of this paper is to examine, with malice towards 
none, the two claims of Indian philosophy that it is different from, 
and superior to, Western philosophy, and to show that the first 
rests on a confusion due to a too loose application of the word 
‘Philosophy’, and thus, the basis of their difference being denied, 
the second claim must be established on grounds other than those 
usually given. 

Let it be clearly understood that I am neither denying mysti¬ 
cal experience nor the superiority of Indian philosophy. I am 
simply trying to show that the former cannot by itself be a proof 
of the latter. 

Now, if Indian philosophy is made up of two parts, only one 
of which parts is called Philosophy in the West, of course Indian 
philosophy, in a sense, must be different from Western philosophy, 
just as A-f-B is different from A alone. And, in a sense, it is 
superior also, just as A+B is superior to A, simply because it is 
more than A. Both these points may at once be granted, for all 
that they mean is that whereas in the West the word ‘philosophy’ 
is restricted to Metaphysics alone, in the East it is extended to 
cover Metaphysics+Mysticism. The difference and superiority 
become verbal questions. It would be like arguing that by Art 
I mean painting, music and poetry, while you mean only painting, 
therefore my art differs from, and is superior to, yours. Here the 
comparison is obviously unfair, because the word ‘art’ is ambi¬ 
guous. To show a real difference and superiority I must leave out 
music and poetry, and compare my painting with yours. Simi¬ 
larly, if we are really to weigh the merits of Indian and Western 
philosophies, we must make sure we have before us the same sort 
of things; we must, that is, compare Indian metaphysics with West¬ 
ern metaphysics, and see which of them tackles its problems more 
efficiently or successfully. It is patently fallacious to argue that 
since A + B is better (because more) than A, therefore even A in 
the former case is better than A in the latter. And yet that, I fear, 
is precisely what is surreptitiously suggested by saying Indian 
philosophy is superior to Western philosophy: since Indian philo- 
sophy=Metaphysics-|-Mysticism, and since Western philosophy 
=Metaphysics alone, and since it is better to have both than only 
one, therefore Indian metaphysics is superior to Western meta¬ 
physics. My simple contention is that if Indian metaphysics is 
superior to Western metaphysics (which I do not deny), it must 
be proved to be so on its own merits as metaphysics, and this 
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cannot be merely assumed just because it is accompanied by Mys¬ 
ticism. 

To this it may be replied. “Why should we not use the word 
•philosophy’ as we please? Why should it be restricted to mean 
metaphysics? Why should it not include mysticism?" Firstly, you 
are of course free to use a word as you like, but if language is to 
have any precision there must be some good reason for an arbi¬ 
trary use of well-known words. We must remember that ‘philo¬ 
sophy’ is a Western word and so it is more fitting it be used to 
mean what the West has so long and so consistently meant by it, 
namely Metaphysics. Secondly, the dispute is not one of words 
but one of confusion in thought, for, using the word too loosely to 
cover two separate things, you are comparing incomparables and 
establishing the superiority of one over the other. 

Here comes the mystical philosopher’s chief answer, on which 
the whole matter is to be decided. ‘'What makes you say,’’ he 
will retort, “that for us the word ‘Philosophy’ covers two separate 
things? We shall grant you that if metaphysics and mysticism are 
as unconnected as the moon and green cheese, then to bring them 
under the same head would lead to ambiguity, and arguing from 
the one to the other would be fallacious and unfair. But this is not 
the case, for Metaphysics and Mysticism are intimately connected. 
Both search for Reality, but, their methods being different, Mysti¬ 
cism succeeds where Metaphysics necessarily fails; but before the 
mystical stage is reached Metaphysics is of great use. It is ‘a pro¬ 
visional step’, and though ‘it is the soul that. . . grows towards the 
Infinite’, yet Metaphysics or ‘the rational mind steps in and conso¬ 
lidates the conquest by mapping out the new territory or recording 
in its language of abstract concepts, the pilgrim’s progress towards 
Eternity, which also it aspires to man out in advance of the pil¬ 
grim’s arrival.’ ‘To philosophise is itself to aspire to a goal beyond 
philosophy,’ and thus Metaphvsics is connected with Mysticism; 
but Metaphysics falls short of Mysticism, while the latter is the 
completion of the former. Hence we are justified in putting both 
under the heading of Philosophy.” 

To all this one could make a brief dialectical reply. If Meta¬ 
physics and Mysticism are in principle the same, then they differ 
only in degree, and, contrary to our starting-point, Indian and 
Western philosophies are not different in kind, and all the talk 
about the difference between the intellectual and the spiritual 
approaches was meaningless! But, on the other hand, if these ap- 
C. 36 
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proaches are different in kind (i.e., if spiritual experience is not 
just a more efficient intellect), then it is at least misleading—if not 
intentionally sophistical—to put them under the common term 
•Philosophy’. 

I think the mystical philosopher must admit that the meta¬ 
physical approach is radically different in kind from the mystical, 
and that the latter is not just a better way of doing the former. At 
least one of the exponents of the view I am examining says, “No 
light of the mind (philosophy) illumines our way to (Reality); on 
the contrary we are required to plunge into ‘the Night of the 
Senses and the Spirit’ to enter the great ‘Cloud of the Unknowing’ 
in which all mental formulations totally drop away... in the depths 
of an absolute Silence.” And again he says that the timelessness 
of Reality “cannot be realized except by a process of unknowing 1 
what we know at the metaphysical level.” 

It would be quite incorrect to insist that Metaphysics is no¬ 
thing but imperfect Mysticism, for that would mean that the crite¬ 
rion which both adopt is the same, but only that one applies it 
more rigorously than the other. But this is not so. The criterion 
Metaphysics applies to judge things real or unreal is the purely 
intellectual one of non-contradiction or consistency. Anything 
which, upon analysis, presents to the intellect contradictory or con¬ 
flicting features must, in Metaphysics, be condemned as unreal. 
We are satisfied only when the problem which the intellect has 
raised is answered by the intellect, and not by an appeal to any 
foreign experience, however exalted. Any contradiction pointed 
out in what is supposed to be real must be shown to be only appa¬ 
rent and capable, on further intellectual analysis, of being resolved. 
What is consistent must be seen to be such. 

In mystical experience, on the other hand, it is not only that 
the criterion of Metaphysics is not used, but no criterion at all is 
used. If we ask why we should believe in the genuineness of such 
an experience, we are told—if anything can be told!—that “ulti¬ 
mately Truth must be known without a test, for in its essence it 
is self-luminous”. In the mystical experience there is only a feel¬ 
ing of completion, “in which the mind is completely silent, and the 
soul stirs only with a wordless and imageless love for the Infinite.” 
Our intellectual problems are neither solved nor even recognized, 
they disappear and are not there to solve. Thus if, when we try 


1. Italics mine. 
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to understand God’s nature, we are driven by our argument itself 
to two irreconcilable characteristics such as mercifulness and ven¬ 
geance, then for us in Metaphysics God must be taken as impos¬ 
sible or at least as unexplained. The mystic would say he has 
“directly” experienced God, but that is nothing to Metaphysics, so 
long as the doubts and contradictions it has pointed out remain un¬ 
answered and unexplained. 

I would again stress that I am not denying the occurrence of 
mystical experience, but only asserting that to ‘experience is not to 
‘explain’, and that no amount of the former, be it sense-experience 
or spiritual, can ever take the place of the latter. A simple illust¬ 
ration may clarify. If I ask for a proof why the diagonal is shorter 
than the two sides of a rectangle, it is no answer to say that you 
have found a hundred times that going across your room is quicker 
than going along the walls. I may grant the fact at once, and yet, 
short of a geometrical proof, the fact remains a mere unexplained 
fact and has no place in a science that seeks to explain. That an 
experience may be a spiritual one makes not the least difference. 
We may have entire faith in the veracity of the mystic when, for 
instance, he tells us that during his vision all plurality, movement 
and time disappear, and Reality is seen as a timeless unity. Yet, 
to the metaphysician’s persistent questions as to how or why the 
temporal and the many should become one and eternal, if the 
mystic can give no other answer except that that was his expe¬ 
rience, this answer has no place in Metaphysics, where experience, 
by itself, is irrelevant. The lational objector remains unsatisfied, 
and perhaps, suspicious, if not of the fact of the mystic’s expe¬ 
rience, at least of his interpretation of it. 

The mystical philosopher may make a two-fold reply. He may 
say (1) that Reason, being fallible and full of inherent limitations, 
cannot possibly answer all the questions which it itself raises, and 
(2) that even if Reason did completely satisfy all our intellectual 
perplexities, yet “the desire for knowledge... is not the expression 
of the deepest impulse in man”, and that “reasoning is not the last 
thing that we can or should do.” 

I readily admit both the above contentions, but the conclusion 
sought to be drawn from them is that therefore the demands of 
Reason and the intellectual criterion be set aside, and the questions 
be over-ruled by an appeal to an extra-rational factor. This con¬ 
clusion does not follow. To admit that Reason cannot solve all its 
problems is one thing, to deceive oneself or others that an appeal 
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to experience solves them is quite another. Again, to say that we 
have many desires other than that for knowledge, and that we 
should do many more things than reasoning, is all very true but 
very trite; but to suggest therefore that other desires must inter¬ 
fere in matters of knowledge and dictate terms to them, and that 
reasoning should be confused with other activities, is surely not 
to know w’hat you say or a delibei'ate attempt to mystify. Reason 
is not everything, but that does not mean anything else can take 
the place of Reason. If a man wants water, we ai*e asked, would 
his thirst be quenched if you gave him the formula of water? Of 
course, Metaphysics is compared here to the abstract formula. We 
may, however, equally cogently ask, If a chemist wants to know 
the structure of water, and you make him drink gallons of it, will 
he know the chemical structure any better? To the mystic in his 
trance, perhaps anything may be anything, but when he emerges 
out of it he must respect the Law of Non-Conti’adiction, or explain 
how it can be got rid of. 

We may grant that Reason works only at its own particular level, 
which is far below the mystical heights; we may even—though more 
hesitatingly—grant that the “use of reason is not possible at all 
except through revelation”; yet we cannot admit that problems 
raised and found insoluble at one level, can be said to be solved at 
any other level, however superior. It is like an attempt to prove 
a conclusion in one universe of discourse by premises taken from 
another, with this difference that, in the case of mysticism, the 
higher universe can supply no premises (which would involve 
Reason!) and is not a universe of ‘discourse’ but “an absolute 
Silence.” 

Two illustrations will explain my position. Physics works at 
a lower level than Metaphysics. Now, if a question were raised 
in Physics regarding the speed with which a falling body moves, 
and if a Metaphysician, butting in, gives a metaphysical answer, 
saying that a falling body moves with no speed, because, meta¬ 
physically, a body and its motion are appearances, the Physicist 
will quite justly conclude that this metaphysician has certainly 
no idea as to what Physics is, and probably not much of Metaphy¬ 
sics. And when we ask a metaphysical question and the mystical 
philosopher gives a mystical answer, we may, I think, conclude 
something similar about him. 

To take a slightly frivolous example. Suppose A and B are 
playing a game of draughts, and B has been so cornered that, by 
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the rules of the game, he is about to lose. Suddenly he has an in¬ 
spiration, and says, “Draughts is a lesser game than Chess, and 
now that I am unable to proceed further by the rules of Draughts, 

I shall henceforward in this game use the rules of Chess, and then 
I am sure to win.” It striKes me that the mystical philosopher 
seeks to escape from an intellectually tight corner frequently in 
precisely the same way. He says he has experienced the Infinite, 
and so the metaphysician’s doubts cause him no discomforts for 
during the experience all doubts, difficulties and discomforts dis¬ 
appear, and Truth, being “self-luminous”, is recognized without 
a test and admits of no further explanation. I shall here ignore 
the possibility of every humbug and charlatan setting up such a 
defence for his imposture; but even granting the reliableness of the 
mystic, the Metaphysician may still quite justifiably maintain that 
he has not been answered. No effort even has been made to re¬ 
solve his doubts and difficulties, which have, on the contrary, been 
unceremoniously brushed aside. When one man points out dis¬ 
crepancies in, and so condemns as unreal, what another believes, 
the only sane and effective method which the latter has of con¬ 
vincing and converting him is to show him that what appears to be 
a discrepancy is, when properly understood, not really one. To 
say that contradictions and discrepancies do not matter for they 
are of the intellect, whereas the mystic has risen beyond the in¬ 
tellect, is neither to know what ‘intellect’ means nor what ‘beyond’ 
means. Such an answer satisfies only one who is already con¬ 
vinced, while, though it may bewilder us who raised the questions, 
yet, in wisdom it “leaves us precisely where we were”! A man may 
hold the sun goes round the earth in the face of all the astronomical 
inconsistencies this view might involve, simply because he has 
experience of the sun rising in the East and setting in the West. 
But we know he is wrong, and the reason is that the fact of experi¬ 
ence by itself is no guarantee of truth or reality. That the experi¬ 
ence might be a spiritual one makes not the slightest difference. 
Solution has no meaning unless it has a direct relation to the pro¬ 
blem, and so if the intellect is perplexed it is the intellect that must 
be satisfied. If Metaphysics is contemptuously called a “closed 
system” because it “bars the possibility of knowing Reality” com¬ 
pletely, we are offered in its place a system so open that anything 
and everything, however heterogeneous, gets in and one thing can 
be passed off for another. It is true that for complete fulfilment in 
life “all parts of our being” must be satisfied, but there is no justi¬ 
fication for confusing one part with another. The satisfaction of 
PQ other part can be a substitute for the satisfaction of Reason and 
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if you cannot satisfy that, admit either that the problem, as a pro¬ 
blem, is insoluble, or that you lack the requisite intellectual ability 
to solve it. To appeal to any experience external to the problem 
is to make a vain evasion implying an admission of defeat. You 
may believe you will succeed, but (to use Bradley’s words) you 
will succeed merely by shutting the eye, which if left open would 
condemn you; or by a perpetual oscillation and a shifting of the 
ground, so as to turn your back upon the aspect you desire to 
ignore. 2 

The mystical philosopher is fond of quoting with approval the 
Christian philosophers, and in particular St. Thomas Aquinas, be¬ 
cause they made “revelation based on spiritual experience” the 
starting-point and the culmination of their philosophy. In the 
Summa Theologica St. Thomas, while having full faith in revelation, 
seeks only to elucidate apparent difficulties and reconcile apparent 
conflicts by the use of “metaphysical reason”. It is usually forgot¬ 
ten, however, that St. Thomas’ heart as well as his head were in 
the right place, for, apart from the Summa Theologica, he also 
thought it necessary to wx*ite the Summa Contra Gentiles, at the 
beginning of which he says that since all “do not agree with us as 
to the authority of any Scripture whereby they may be convinced, 

_it is necessary to have recourse to natural reason, to which all 

are compelled to assent.” And even throughout the Suma Theolo¬ 
gica he clearly maintains the distinction between Philosophy and 
Theology, and passages like the following appear frequently: — 
“Truth pertains to the intellect alone”, and “the faculty which con¬ 
templates reality, the peculiar province of philosophy, is the intel¬ 
lect”. St. Thomas knows the value of experience and of reason, 
and he is quite certain that the former should not be called in to 
decide questions raised by the latter. He says, “Now just as an 
inquiry of reason proceeds from an intuition of the intellect (since 
a man proceeds to inquire from the principles which he holds by 
his intellect), so also it ends with a certitude of the intellect”. But 
probably our philosophers of spiritual experience do not feel the 
need to have an experience of St. Thomas’ writings before alluding 
to him in support of their own quite different thesis! 

Not only can mystical or any other experience never take the 
place of Metaphysics, but since many mystical experiences of differ¬ 
ent or even the same mystics are known to conflict with one 


2. App. & Real.’ P. 28. 
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another, their rival claims must be judged by Metaphysics, using 
“the usually accepted criterion of comprehensive and coherent 
thinking.” We are told, by the mystical philosopher previously 
quoted, that “Sruti” serves “as a check to unbridled speculation’’, 
but I should like to know how we are to decide when and how to 
apply the check. Surely the decision must be a rational one, and 
it would be truer to say that it is Reason which serves as a check 
to unbridled spiritual intoxication. 

Further, if, as I agree, reasoning is not the only thing we can 
or should do” in human life, nor is experiencing Reality “in the 
total silence of our being” the only thing in life, even granting that 
it is possible for all to do and is not the sacred privilege of a chosen 
few. What place and value are to be assigned to mystical experi¬ 
ence in the whole of life, is again a metaphysical question re¬ 
quiring a comparative evaluation of other activities. 

I hope that I have shown, to those whose minds have not be¬ 
come “closed systems” through atrophy or prejudice, that without 
denying the reality of mystical experience, Metaphysics and Mysti¬ 
cism are two completely different things, even though they are often 
put under the one head of Philosophy. From this it would follow 
that if what is called Indian philosophy—which is a mixture of 
Metaphysics and Mysticism—is to claim superiority over Western 
philosophy, it must proceed in a way it has not, to my knowledge, 
hitherto done. It must take for comparison only those things which 
can be compared. In other words, its metaphysical part must be 
clearly sifted from its mystical part. The metaphysical part must 
then be compared, pi’oblem for problem, point for point, argument 
for argument, with Western philosophy, and it must be then decid¬ 
ed which of the two solves, intellectually, more problems or with 
more satisfactory and convincing solutions. No appeal made to 
anything outside the problems themselves and their arguments can, 
in Metaphysics, decide anything, this way or that. Any such at¬ 
tempts to mislead us and make us believe that our doubts have been 
removed and our challenge met, we can (altering Bradley’s words) 
neither admire nor follow. 
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Developing a comparative interest which is one of the major 
trends in philosophy to-day, 1 this paper wants to suggest that 
Nagarjuna’s criticism of the traditional Indian thought in the 
second century A.D. is in the line of a philosophic spirit which may 
be fairly compared to an aspect of Whitehead’s reflections in wes¬ 
tern philosophy in this century. 

Nagarjuna’s final non-intellectual attitude cannot be taken as 
sophistic or sceptic, mystic or theistic, empirical or pragmatic in 
any western sense; his attitude is peculiarly Indian. It is much in 
advance of the mere negativistic spirit expressed as non-self 
anatta and impermanence (ksanika) by early Buddhists against 
the positivistic assertion of self as pure-consciousness (atman) and 
pure-existence (Brahman) by early Upanisadic thinkers. If any 
one tends to think that Nagarjuna returns to the Upanisadic stand¬ 
point, we want to suggest by way of contradiction that Nagarjuna’s 
is a superior perspective; his negativist attitude is not merely con¬ 
ceptual, it is primarily dialectical and finally it is beyond both. 2 
One can have enough intellectual satisfaction by going through the 

subtle arguments of Nagarjuna in his four alternative forms of dia- 

% 

lectic scheme (catus-koti), wherein all systems of philosophy can 
be classified or represented. 3 But finally Nagarjuna declares the 
ineffectivity of these dialectic processes in several chapters of his 
Madhyamika-sastras. 4 Any inquisitive thinker with a broad com¬ 
parative sense will mark in Nagarjuna a subtlety of argument and 


1. History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, 2 Vols., Ed. by Radha- 
krishnan and others, (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952-3.) 

Philosophy East and West, Ed. by Moore, (Princeton University Press, 
1944). 

2. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 644-5, (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1929). 

3. Murti: ‘The Metaphysical Schools of Buddhism’ in History of Philo¬ 
sophy Eastern and Western, Ed. by Radhakrishnan and others. Vol. I. pp. 205-7. 

4. Chs. n-XXVII; Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 645-669 
C. 37 
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intellectual acumen which are in no way inferior to that of a Kant 
in the eighteenth century or of a Bradley in the post-Hegelian 
thought proving the essential relativity and bloodlessness of the 
intellectual categories and their incompetence to reach transcen¬ 
dent experience. 5 

The transcendent experience of Nagarjuna, being intuitional, 
cannot be intellectually grasped, but to Nagarjuna intellectual 
activity is never wholly useless; otherwise he would not have 
demonstrated so much intellectual skill though finally proving its 
ineffectuality. 6 The subsequent Indian thought is but an attempt 
to understand Nagarjuna’s standpoint. The Yogacaras, introduc¬ 
ing a notion of ‘alayavijnana’, which is a cosmic-psychic principle 
of individuation accounting for individual consciousness and exis¬ 
tence through a series of births and deaths, provides a link to the 
final transcendent experience of thatness or suchness (Tathata). 7 
This intellectual scheme, indicating a link between empirical and 
transcendental experience, is however, as ineffectual as the intel¬ 
lectual scheme of dialectic and natural processes leading to the 
Absolute Spirit in Hegel in western philosophy. 8 That the trans¬ 
cendent experience cannot be intellectually grasped is fully en¬ 
dorsed by Sankara, who refutes the Yogacara intellectual scheme. 
Sankara does not deny the intellectual-sensuous experience; he 
assumes the pragmatic reality of it till one is conscious of the ever¬ 
present self-shining experience which is never cancelled or con¬ 
tradicted in any of the empirical experiences from deep-sleep to 
death; it is thus a non-dual experience existing by itself without 
any differentiation into subject-object relationship. 9 Sankara’s 
reinterpretation of Nagarjuna by assuming the reality of empirical 
experience is taken up in different ways by Bhattacharya and 
Radhakrishnan in contemporary Indian thought. 


5. Bradley: Appearance and Reality, Bk. II, Chs. XII-XXVII, (The Mac¬ 
Millan Co., 1908). 

Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 655-57, Murti: ‘The Meta¬ 
physical Schools of Buddhism’ in History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, 
Ed. by Radhakrishnan and others, Vol. I. p. 207. 

6. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosojjhy, Vol. I. p. 656. 

7. Ibid., Vol. I ,p. 665. 

8. Malkani: ‘Philosophical Significance of Negation’ in The Proceedings 
of the 23rd Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1943, Part I, pp. 7-11. 

9. Datta: The 'Six Ways of Knowing, pp. 328-41 (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1932); Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 666, and Vol. II, 
pp. 475-485, 509, 583-4. 



nagarjuna AND WHITEHEAD 

Bhattacharya’s ‘Subject as Freedom' is a realistic search for 
Nagarjuna’s transcendent experience. The transcendent subject is 
the real indefinite , which according to Bhattacharya, has been 
sought by almost all great thinkers of the world from the past; but 
all have failed for their categorising or definitive tendencies. 
Though they have failed to determine the indefinite, the indefinite 
has always broke forth into the definite and taken different forms 
in their consciousness. 10 If one observes all the trends of Bhatta¬ 
charya one cannot miss in him the spirit of Nagarjuna as he upholds 
transcendent experience above all intellectual categories. 

Like Bhattacharya, Radhakrishnan also gives a realistic touch 
to Nagarjuna’s search of transcendent experience when he thinks 
that voidness (sunyata) of intellectual and cosmic processes was 
forced on Nagarjuna and not assumed by him, Nagarjuna’s outer 
scepticism, Radhakrishnan thinks, ‘was in the interest of the inner 
truth.’ 11 Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of Nagarjuna in this cen¬ 
tury is not a mere clarification of some positive element in Nagar¬ 
juna’s ‘prajna’ or non-dual experience (jnanam advayam) which 
Stcherbatsky and others, 12 depending on Candrakirti’s comments 
in the 7th century A.D., have defined as a state of blissful quiescence 
of all possible plurality where all intellectualism is silenced. Radha¬ 
krishnan’s interpretation brings out a revolutionary Nagarjuna and 
aligns him with some present-day realists of the west. 

Radhakrishnan presents Nagarjuna’s view of the universe as 
—‘neither transient nor eternal, neither produced nor destroyed, 
neither the same nor different, neither coming forth nor passing 
away, except in appearance’ 13 —and proves the validity of negative 
disjunctive judgments (neither nor) in their empirical suggestions 
against the western idealistic scheme of positive disjunctive judg¬ 
ment (either or.) Again, by suggesting that God is the logical 
presupposition to render effective the ideal possibilities of this 
changing universe, Radhakrishnan criticises the empirical-emer¬ 
gent deity of Alexander and advocates a pragmatic need 


10. Datta: The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, pp. 126-34, 
(Calcutta University, 1950). 

Bhattacharya: ‘The Concept of Philosophy’ in Contemporary Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Ed, by Radhakrishnan & Muirhead, (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1936). 

11. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 656. 

12. Stcherbatsky: ‘The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 42-3, 83-182, 
(Leningrad—1927). 

13. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 655. 
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of a transcendent experience (cf. Dharmakaya of Mahayana 
Buddhism and of Nagarjuna) beyond all dialectical and empirical 
characters. 14 This logical presupposition is not in the line of Greco- 
Scholastic theistic tradition. Nagarjuna’s God, according to Radha- 
krishnan, is only a logical presupposition and therefore wholly 
pragmatic, for Nagarjuna denies the final reality of Buddha or 
Tathagata, however unpalatable this may be to the religious inter¬ 
ests of mankind. 15 

Whitehead, like Nagarjuna, discards the positivistic scheme of 
either or of traditional philosophy to determine the character of 
the changing universe, which, according to him, is wholly relational 
and prospective. Whitehead chooses a scheme of both and. which 
alone can rightly determine cosmic processes with transcendent 
prospects. 16 This scheme is widely experiential and cosmic, and not 
narrowed into an idealism or realism. Without wholly inlellectua- 
lising the cosmic process, he considers the notion of transcendence 
under three broad heads, all marking the character of evolution in 
distinct lines. The initial process of relative simplicity is from 
physicality to conceptuality (eternal objects); there is a trans¬ 
cendent process from conceptuality (God) to physicality; there is 
also a superject process—the creativity. 17 None of these processes 
presuppose any intellectuality or consciousness. 18 Consciousness 
may emerge in each or all of these processes at certain stages; as 
widely cosmic processes, they are broadly pre-mental, mental and 
post-mental. 

14. Radhakrishnan: ‘The Spirit in Man’ in Contemporary Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, pp. 279-80, 285. 

15. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 655. 

Malkani: ‘Philosophical Significance of Negation’ in The Proceedings of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1948, Part I, pp. 7-8, 11. 

16. Whitehead: Process and Reality, pp. 31-2, 34, 36, 38 Lowe: ‘The 
Development of Whitehead’s Philosophy’ in The Philosophy of A. N. White¬ 
head, Ed. by Schilpp, pp. 92-3, (Tudor Publishing Co. Second Edition, 1951). 

Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas (Pelican, 1942), ‘‘The Universe is dual 
because in the fullest sense, it is both transient and eternal. The Universe 
is dual because each final actuality is both physical and mental,’ (p. 185), 
'Throughout the Universe there reigns the union of opposites which is the 
ground of dualism,’ (p. 186). 

17. Whitehead, Process and Reality, pp. 28-29, 43, 122, 229. 

Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, pp. 226-7. 

18. Whitehead: Process and Reality, Part III. 

Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, pp. 171-2, 258-60. 



NAGARJUNA AND WHITEHEAD 29o 

This broad idealistic leaning 19 of Whitehead to determine the 
stable objective features of the changing universe, by a series of 
transcendent schemes, is a deliberate effort to discard mere vacuous 
general ideas of Plato, who fails to observe the stable emergent 
characters behind the perishing perceptual occasions. 20 Similarly 
there is superficiality in the consideration of chance-emergence 
from physico-chemical process to deity in Alexander s spatio-tem¬ 
poral Matrix. 21 How can there be an emergence, Whitehead would 
rightly ask, if there is no ideal basis for it? The ideal basis for 
Whitehead is not one but many, not a mere intellectual character, 
but a series of cosmic characters, which may be pre-mental, mental 
and post-mental. 

Whitehead combines a scheme of transcendent general charac¬ 
ters with a scheme of immanent bipolar characters to account for 
the varied aspects of the ever-emergent universe. 22 To Whitehead, 
ordinary positive or negative categorial ways or disjunctive state¬ 
ments cannot account for experience, for, they all pin one down to 
some form of intellectualism. His is a way of escape from the 
clutches of intellectualism without totally ignoring the intellectual 
ways. 23 If at all there is any positivistic tone in White¬ 
head’s scheme, Nagarjuna very carefully avoids even that by up¬ 
holding a series of negative disjunctive judgments. 24 Both White- 
head and Nagarjuna are conscious of the limits of intellectual 
methods and both choose a scheme or schemes to transcend the 
limitations of their respective traditional tendencies. If the philo¬ 
sophic inquiry in both is for transcendent experience and if that 
experience cannot be intellectualised, can we not suggest that the 
claim of Nagarjuna for an Absolute in the background of traditional 
Indian thought or of Whitehead for a series of ti*anscendent experi- 


19. Datta: The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, p. 449 . Also 
writer’s general observations on Whitehead’s philosophy in Western Philo¬ 
sophy and Sankara’ (University of Ceylon Review, November, 1945, pp 61-63, 
65, 57-8, 71). 


20. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, pp. 227-8, Process and Reality, p. 40. 

21. Writer’s article: The Place of Deity in Alexander’s Philosophy in 
Die Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress , 1950, Part I. 

22. Whitehead: Process and. Reality, p. 475, Adventures of Ideas, p 234. 

23. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas , pp. 212-28, 261. 

.. P' Mflkani’s notion of negation as a process of complete de-ideali¬ 
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ences in the background of western thought, has only a traditional 
significance and value. 23 This paper suggests, that, the two trends 
should be combined with due recognition of their cultural processes 
down the centuries. In the words of Radhakrishnan, “Systems of 
philosophy can be understood only in relation to their time and 
place. All thought is a dialogue with circumstance. It is not ab¬ 
solute and final.” 26 The study of Nagarjuna and Whitehead sug¬ 
gests, that, though belonging to two different centuries, countries 
and cultures, they meet in fundamentals and prepare the ground 
for universal philosophy. 


25. Ibid., p. 8. Vidyabhusana: A Historxj of Indian Logic, p. 255 (Calcutta 

phiIogophy Eastern and Western, Ed. by Radhakrishnan 
and others, Vol. II, p. 439. 



God and the Absolute according to Bradley 
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To us the Universe is a living whole in which it is difficult to 
find unity or the clear expression of any single purpose. Each 
event seems separate and not connected with the rest of the uni¬ 
verse. But when we begin to think, we realize that most of the 
ideas which we once took for granted as unquestionable and abso¬ 
lutely true, when analysed, break down in contradiction, and have 
but relative value. Instead of Reality, we find that which forever 
shifts and evades us. Bradley calls it an appearance. We shall 
first consider the nature of reality and its relation to its ap¬ 
pearances. 

According to Bradley there is only one Reality, an experience 
which is perfect and beyond our relational way of looking at things. 
It is a whole which is made up of different appearances. The sepa¬ 
ration between experience and content is the mark of an ap¬ 
pearance. Its true being is beyond it and its nature is made up 
of self-contradictions. But in the whole the appearances lose their 
inner contradiction. In it the separation between experience and 
content, the ‘that’ and the ‘what' is bridged. 

Reality is an experience. But this experience cannot be iden¬ 
tified with our finite experiences like thought and perception, 
pleasure and pain, will and desire, aesthetic appreciation or feel¬ 
ing. None of the finite experiences can be considered as the Abso¬ 
lute. They point to a unity which comprehends them all. But of 
such a unity, we can have no direct knowledge or experience. 

We cannot identify thought and will with Reality. To deal with 
this point briefly, in thought and will there is a separation of idea 
from existence. According to Bradley thought is an idea which 
has become loose from its existence, while will is the process of 
bringing together of the idea and existence. This also involves a 
process in time which is the mark of an appearance. Neither 
thought by itself nor will by itself, nor the relation between these 
two can be accepted as ultimately Real or the Absolute. 
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It would however be wrong to say that appearance is of no 
value to Reality. On the contrary there cannot be Reality without 
appearances, nor can there be appearance without Reality. As 
Bradley says: “In the Absolute no appearance can be lost. Each 
one contributes and is essential to the unity of the whole. Depriv¬ 
ed of any one element or aspect the Absolute may be called worth¬ 
less. Every element however subordinate is preserved in that rela¬ 
tive whole in which its character is taken up and merged.” 

But the Absolute is not merely the sum total of its appear¬ 
ances. Indeed to say so would be inconsistent with what has been 
said before. Each appearance is inconsistent with itself and the 
Absolute cannot be the sum total of inconsistent elements. The 
Absolute is a unity in which the appearances are transmuted and 
they lose their own character. And this is the way in which 
Bradley solves most philosophical problems. Error, evil, ugliness, 
all are transformed in the Absolute. As he says; “Ugli¬ 
ness, error and evil, all are owned by, and all essentially contribute 
to the wealth of the Absolute. The Absolute in general has no 
assets beyond appearances and again with appearances alone to its 
credit, the Absolute would be bankrupt. All of these are worthless 
alike apart from transmutation. But since the amount of change 
is different in each case, appearances differ widely in their degrees 
of truth and reality. There are predicates which, in comparison 
with others, are false and unreal.” Different appearances have 
different degrees of reality. We have an idea of perfection and 
individuality. And a thing, in so far as it conforms more to this 
ideal, is more real than another. The more real a thing is, the 
less transmutation it would require in the Absolute. But since 
we are essentially finite, we cannot achieve complete perfection, 
harmony and individuality which are the characteristics of the 
Absolute. Hence for an individual there is no salvation. He can 
become more and more perfect, but it is impossible for him to 
cross the sphere of becoming and enter the sphere of being. Hence 
we can have no experience of the Absolute. In the sphere of 
finite existence there can be only appearances, and hence only 
degrees of reality. And this is where Vedanta differs from Brad¬ 
ley. 

But before we discuss that point, it should be pointed out 
that for Bradley unlike Shankara, an appearance is not an illu¬ 
sion. To say that a thing is an illusion is to say that it does not 
exist at all. For Bradley, an appearance is not an appearance in 
this sense. There are appearances from the finite point of view. 
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An appearance is a finite way of looking at things, an object which 
is torn from its proper context and setting, and hence appearing 
discordant, like a chord taken from a musical composition, which 
when heard by itself would sound discordant, but which when 
heard in its proper setting in the musical composition would be 
harmonious and melodious. 

Vedanta would agree with Bradley in saying that things appear 
discordant to us because of our finite point of view. But there are 
important differences between Vedanta and Bradley. Fox- Bradley 
the Absolute is unknowable. The finite beings cannot rise above 
their finite nature and have a glimpse of the Absolute experience. 
For Vedanta each individual is potentially divine. It is possible 
for him to rise above the sphere of ignorance and merge with the 
Absolute. In fact to become one with the Absolute, to obtain sal¬ 
vation is his final destiny. It is the goal towards which each indi¬ 
vidual consciously or unconsciously, is moving. Bradley fails to 
explain the significance of human existence. Problems arise for 
the individual but the solution is not fox- him. He must i - est con¬ 
tented with the knowledge that somehow in the Absolute all prob¬ 
lems are solved. He may fail in his pux-poses. But even his failure 
somehow contributes to the perfection of the Absolute. But such 
theory of the Absolute cannot explain the significance of finite 
existence in the sphere of time. There is no final destiny towards 
which such a process is moving. And this is where the Vedantic 
conception is superior to Bradley’s. 

We next come to the conception of God according to Bi-adley. 
From the point of view of Bradley God is not the Absolute but is 
the highest foirn of goodness. So in order to understand the 
nature of God, we must first analyse the nature of goodness and 
see whether goodness can be identified with the Absolute. 

Goodness consists in that which satisfies our desix-e and that 
of which we approve. It involves a sepai'ation between idea and 
existence and it consists in finding the expression of that idea iix 
existence. As this involves a process in time it is merely an 
aspect of Reality and is therefoi-e an appearance. 

Bradley defines goodness thus: “It is the verification in exis¬ 
tence of a desired ideal content and it thus implies the measure¬ 
ment of fact by a suggested idea.” There cannot be goodness 
without the existence of an idea. It may be asked, “is not the 
pleasant as such good?” Bradley replies that it is not really good 
but is a stage below goodness. If however we consider it even for 

v. 38 
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a moment as good, it becomes good, because this involves the ap¬ 
plication of an idea to the existing fact namely pleasure and ap¬ 
proval of it. What is important is to insist that the presence of an 
idea is essential for goodness and since some times there may be 
absence of an idea from pleasure, pleasure cannot always be regard¬ 
ed as good. 

We may say that the good is co-extensive with approbation. 
Because to approve is to have an idea in which we feel satisfac¬ 
tion. 

But goodness is merely an aspect of perfection. If we consi¬ 
der what is good, we find that the good is always an adjective of 
something. Hence the thing must have a nature of its own apart 
from goodness. Goodness therefore cannot constitute the totality 
of things. Therefore it is only an appearance. 

Goodness is often taken in a much narrower sense and is iden¬ 
tified with the realization of the will. Goodness consists in work¬ 
ing to realize an idea in existence. It is not merely finding an 
existence which satisfies the idea, but actually working to realize 
that idea in existence. Hence this kind of goodness becomes moral 
goodness on the part of the person who is seeking to realize the 
idea, which he desires, in existence. But moral goodness also is 
an appearance because it contains within itself two aspects which 
are not always compatible with each other. 

These are self-assertion and self-sacrifice. An individual 
system aimed at perfecting one’s own self is good and an individual 
system aimed at sacrificing the individuality for the realization of a 
common end is also morally good. And when taken in the abstract 
you cannot say that one is better than another. It is true that in 
realizing the good of the self, a man may contribute to the welfare 
of society, or in realizing the welfare of society a man may indirect¬ 
ly obtain his own good. But it cannot be denied that in some 
respects and for some persons the divergence between the two 
moral principles exists. The real difference between the two con¬ 
sists in this that in case of self-assertion the material used is used 
for the idea of the greatest development in myself, while in self- 
sacrifice the idea is the dissipation of one’s personality for the sake 
of the attainment of a social end. And the two forms of moral good¬ 
ness cannot entirely be reconciled. It is true as Bradley says that 
“the whole is furthered most by the self-seeking of its parts, for in 
these alone the whole can appear and be real. And the part again 
is individually bettered by its action for the whole. But this 
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general coincidence is only general and assuredly there are points 
at which it ceases, and here self-assertion and self-sacrifice begin 
to diverge.” And Bradley adds that as the individual is finite and 
self-discrepant, that he should follow two diverging ideas of per¬ 
fection is natural and indeed necessary. A finite being follows the 
idea of perfection. But being finite, it can never achieve the ideal. 
In the very achievement of perfection he must cease to be a finite 
individual and go beyond himself. Both self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice are incompatible with each other. All attempts to syn¬ 
thesize them on the level of finite existence must fail because 
popular ethics tries to unite them from outside and also tries to 
preserve the character of each of the constituents. But since the 
character of one constituent is incompatible with that of another, 
this kind of synthesis is not possible. 

But in the Absolute all conflicts must be resolved, all contra¬ 
dictions must cease. Therefore in it the diverging principles of 
moral goodness meet and are united. But in this union each must 
give up its own character and therefore cease to exist. 

Thus the good is only an aspect of the Absolute. Hence you 
cannot regard the Absolute as good. It is beyond both good and 
evil. Though good and evil both have a place in the Absolute, in 
the sense that they are aspects of it, in the Absolute their charac¬ 
ter must undei'go transmutation and therefore they go beyond 
themselves. 

Having made clear the place of goodness in the Absolute, we 
must now proceed to Bradley’s conception of the God of religion. 

Bradley says that religion being practical, is dominated by the 
idea of the good. The universe according to it is the expression 
of a perfect will and therefore everything in the universe is good. 
Therefore that which is evil will be transmuted and destroyed 
while the good will retain its characteristics. Thus in religion the 
good is supplemented rather than overruled. But in the idea of 
the good lies an unsolved contradiction. Moreover God is perfect 
and it is possible for finite beings to attain perfection by uniting 
their will with the will of God. So that God who is pei'fect is also 
an expression of supreme goodness. But the conception of good¬ 
ness is self-contradictory. Therefore God, if he is perfect and har¬ 
monious cannot be good, while if he is good, he cannot be harmo¬ 
nious. Therefore in the notion of God also lies a contradiction. 
Hence God is also an appearance and cannot be identified with 
the Absolute. 
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The central point of leligion lies in faith. Faith is practical 
and its maxim is: Be sure that opposition to the good is overcome, 
and yet act as if it were there; or to put it differently, because the 
opposition to the good does not really exist, attack it 
more vigorously. And in this there is apparent inconsis¬ 
tency and Bradley says that this inconsistency per¬ 
vades the entire field of religion, ft rests on the felt unity of 
inconsistent elements and either to combine them consistently or 
to unite them is impossible for religion. Because in uniting the 
inconsistent elements, they must be transmuted and hence must 
lose their separate character. Thus if religion tries to be consis¬ 
tent it goes beyond itself. God ends up in the Absolute in which 
the contradictions in the conception of God are overcome. 

In religion God must be related to man. But the very con¬ 
ception of relation is self-contradictory. Bradley takes God as 
finite and he says that if God is not affected by this relation he is 
mere emptiness, and if he is affected by this relation, then he is 
distracted finitude. Religion tries to get over this difficulty by 
saying that God transcends this external relation. But he also 
wills, and finds his reality and self-consciousness in union with 
man, and it is impossible for religion to combine the two. God is 
finite as he is related to man, yet there is nothing outside God. He 
is perfect and in him all beings find their consummation. But such 
a perfect and all pervading being can only be the Absolute. And 
the Absolute cannot be finite or related to anything. 

God is finite and an object to man, yet religion seeks perfect 
unity between man and God. Therefore a supei'cession of the 
relation between man and God is necessary. But with that super¬ 
cession religion and God as such have disappeared. Because this 
requires a unity between the subject and the object. Hence short 
of the Absolute, God cannot rest. But having reached the Abso¬ 
lute, God as such and religion with him must disappear. As Brad¬ 
ley says “God as the highest expression of the realized good shows 
the contradiction which we found inherent in that principle. The 
falling apart of existence and idea is at once essential to goodness 
and negated by Reality. And the process which moves within 
Reality is not Reality itself. We may say that God is not God till 
he has become all in all, and that a God which is all in all is not 
the God of religion. God is but an aspect and that must mean 
but an appearance of the Absolute.” 

An obvious method of escape is to reject the perfection of 
God. God will still be good and related to us, but in a limited 
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sense. Sufficiently higher than us to be worshipped, he will yet 
be a finite individual who does the best that is in his power. And 
with this, it may be said that religion is saved. But such a God 
cannot be the God of religion. In fact a finite and limited God 
ceases to be God. God must necessarily be omnipotent and per¬ 
fect otherwise he loses all significance. So it is not possible to 
solve the inherent contradiction in the conception of God as a per¬ 
fect and yet a related being by rejecting one of the two contra¬ 
dictory conceptions. 

And Bradley goes on to say that no attempts need be made to 
solve this self-contradiction. As religion is in the sphere of ap¬ 
pearance, it is bound to contain inconsistencies. But this does not 
mean that it has no reality. Truth can be satisfying in varying 
degrees. Of course, ultimate truth is possible only in the Absolute. 
But at the level of appearances there are degrees of truth and 
reality. The more harmonious and satisfying a theory is, the 
greater is the degree of truth that it possesses and in so far as 
religion satisfies the need of an individual, it is also real. Though 
a personal God is not the ultimate truth about the universe, in 
so far as a personal God is necessary for the fulfilment of my will, 
it is real. It must however be supplemented by other truths. God 
the Creator must also be the in-dwelling Light and Mind and the 
inspiring Love; and without this much of the universe would be 
impoverished. But how far and in what way the two conflicting 
aspects of God are united in Reality, it is not possible to say. 

Bradley attempts to synthesize the practical need for religion 
with his theory that religion is but an appearance, by saying that 
if you take the Absolute to be the only Reality, then God must be 
unreal; but if you accept the theory of degrees of reality, then 
nothing can be more real in the sphere of appearance than God. 
In fact he is so much more real than any of us that to compare his 
reality with ours would be ridiculous. Thus Bradley seems to 
think that having pointed out a contradiction in the conception of 
the God of religion and having assigned God to the world of ap¬ 
pearance, we can still say that God has the most reality in the 
world of appearance. But the question is whether God is an 
appearance at all in the sense in which human soul is an appear¬ 
ance for Bradley. The finite individual can exist and yet fall short 
of the Absolute. But can we say that God exists and falls short 
of the Absolute? Such a statement is absurd. The conclusion 
rather would be that God does not exist and that the notion of 
God is like the notion of a square circle. We cannot say that God 
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exists in the same sense in which we say that you and I exist. 
There is no question here of assigning a piece of existence its place 
in reality. Bradley takes God as he is conceived in religion and 
shows that this conception is self-contradictory. So the conclu¬ 
sion would rather be that God cannot exist and not that it has 
the highest degree of reality. The conception of God would be¬ 
come like the conception of a square circle which contains two 
contradictory elements and which therefore cannot exist. 

Further what Bradley fails to see is that it is possible for God to 
be both personal and impersonal at the same time. There is no con¬ 
tradiction in saying that the Absolute is perfect, above all relations 
and yet is related to us. This is because the Absolute can enjoy 
all kinds of being at the same time. You cannot limit the being 
of the Absolute to the sphere of impersonal existence. It is pos¬ 
sible for the Absolute both to be complete and yet be related to 
us. Bradley fails to see this because he considers only one kind 
of relation and that is the relation based on nisus. In it one object 
is related to another in order to complete its own being. Bradley 
is right in saying that God cannot be related to us in this sense. 
There is no substantial point around which such a relation is based, 
because that which is related is itself a mass of relations, and as 
Bradley says God being complete cannot require such a relation 
in order to complete his being. But there can be another kind of 
relation namely a relation based on love. Now a relation is that 
which relates, and love is the only relation which truly relates. 
All other types of relations are only attempts to secure a compro¬ 
mise between the two conflicting demands of an object namely, 
the demand to be related and the demand to remain separate. 
Such relations are like the objects at each end of a pole. You can 
say that they are related and yet the same relation keeps them 
apart. It is not self-contradictory to say that God is complete and 
yet is related to us. Because this relation is the relation of love. 
In fact God is truly related to us only because he is complete. 

Similarly Bradley’s criticism of goodness also does not apply 
to God. He is right in so far as he says that God is the highest 
form of goodness But he is mistaken in saying that therefoie 
God is an appearance. It is true that goodness in the sense in 
which he considers it is an appearance. But it is possible to look 
beyond the relative sphere where the good is opposed to evil and 
look upon goodness as an Absolute Value. Goodness can be the 
very nature of an object and such an object is God. God is good 
not because in him we find the existence of an idea which we 
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approve of, but because it is his very nature to be good. In Him 
there can be no evil. In a sense Bradley is right when he says 
that the Absolute is beyond both good and evil because these are 
a pair of opposites in the sphere of appearance. Now goodness is 
positive while evil is negative i.e., evil is a tension within goodness. 
It has no separate being of its own. If there is a tension within 
goodness it means that goodness does not explain itself. It is both 
positive and negative at the same time and so it is an appearance. 
But precisely because of this, it points to the Absolute goodness, 
which is completely positive, in which there is no tension, and 
which therefore explains itself. Thus God alone can be truly good 
because He alone is complete and harmonious. 

Thus there is really no difference between God and the Abso¬ 
lute. Bradley falls into this error because he applies the ai-gu- 
ments which are valid in the sphere of finite existence to God 
also. 
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In order to understand the conceptions of concentration and 
separation in Islamic mysticism, it is essential to grasp clearly the 
relation postulated by the Sufis between what they call ‘Haqq’ and 
‘Khalq”, between the Creator and the Created, or between God 
and man. 

‘Haqq’ (the Divine Essence) is the Absolute Being which exists 
by itself and is conceived by itself. It is further believed to be 
the Absolute Knower. In knowing Itself the Knower knows all 
things in Itself and distinguishes them from Itself as objects of Its 
knowledge. The Absolute knows its oivn thoughts —these being 
the objects of Its knowledge. Now as the Absolute’s knowledge 
is perfect, Its idea (objects of knowledge) are also perfect in every 
way. Further, the Absolute has knowledge, or is a knower from 
eternity. Therefore Its ideas are also eternal. That is to say, they 
are uncreated. Knowledge is an attribute of the Absolute and 
cannot therefore be separated fi'om It. It constitutes the very 
essence of the Absolute. As the Absolute is uncreated or eternal. 
Its knowledge (or ideas) is also uncreated or eternal. The dif¬ 
ference does not impair the essential unity of knowledge, knower 
or known, but is none the less inherent in the nature of things, 
i.e. in Reality as manifested to us. “Triplicity” as Ibn ‘Arabi says, 
“is the foundation of becoming”. 

Now the ideas of the Absolute Eeing (or God) are 
technically called by Ibn ‘Arabi “ Essences ” or “ latent realities ” 
They are, as explained above, firstly uncreated, and secondly, 
perfect and unchangeable. They are the essences of things. Every 
essence has its own characteristics or essential nature. In the 
Qur’an they are called “Shakilat”. As the Essences are uncreated 
and unchangeable, their characteristics or peculiarities are also 
uncreated and immutable. 

C. 39 
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Now creation, according to Sufism, is an act of will. The will 
of God obeys the knowledge of God. Creation is nothing but the 
external manifestation or actualisation of the ideas of God. That 
which is manifested or actualised existed eternally in the mind of 
God as an “idea”. Ideas actualised are called “things” or “Khalq”. 

Thus what are called the many things of the phenomenal 
world or the ‘Khalq’ are externally the creatures of God and God 
is regarded as the Creator of things. As the Qur’an says: 

“God is the Creator of every thing”. Internally, things are 
the ideas (objects known) of God. God knows the things—is their 
knower. And God knows them before He creates them. They 
existed as ‘Ideas’ in His mind before they were created or mani¬ 
fested externally. Even as “ideas” things are not identical with 
the essence of God. What constitutes the difference between God, 
the Knower, and the ideas of God or ‘essences’ which may be term¬ 
ed, “the known” may thus be briefly summed up: 

The “Known” is a ‘form' possessing limitation or individuali¬ 
sation. It subsists in the mind of the knower, does not possess its 
own independent existence. It possesses no positive attributes, 
e.g. life, knowledge, will etc., though it possesses the capacity of 
acquiring those attributes. It is passive and having no existence 
and existential attributes of its own; it possesses no activity of 
its own. 

On the other hand, the Knower or God is free from every 
limitation or determination and has no ‘form . He exists in Him¬ 
self depending on nothing else but Himself. He possesses positive 
attributes and is active. From the above statement it is clear that 
the relation between the knower and the known is one of ‘other¬ 
ness’ never of identity. 

Now the secret of creation, according to the Sufis, is that God 
manifests or reveals Himself in His own ideas. In thus manifest¬ 
ing Himself God remains wholly unchanged. He ever was, is and 
shall be. He manifests Himself according to the aptitudes 
of the things in which He manifests Himself. The essence of 
things are in themselves non-existent, mere subjectivities, subsist¬ 
ing only in the knowledge of God as ideas. They derive wha 
existence they possess from God who is the real substance of all 
that exists. There is really nothing in existence except God^ He 
is the First, the Last, the Outward, the Inward (L VII-2) He is 
the substance of what is manifested and is the substance of what 
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remains latent at the time of manifestation. As the Prophet has 
said: “You are the Outward and there is nothing above You; You 
are the Inward and there is nothing below You; You are the First 
and there is nothing before You; and You are the Last and there 

is nothing after you.” 

When things derive their existence from God who is the real 
substance of all that exists, it follows necessarily that all attributes, 
eg life knowledge, will, power, hearing, sight, speech belong to 
God alone. As Abdul Karim Gili puts it: “When the Sufi knows 
the true meaning of “God was and there was naught beside Him’ 
in that moment it is revealed to him that his hearing is God s hear¬ 
ing, his sight God’s sight, his speech God’s speech, his life God’s 
life, his knowledge, God’s knowledge, his will God’s will, his power 
God’s power, and that God possesses all these attributes funda¬ 
mentally; and then he knows that all the aforesaid qualities are 
borrowed and metaphorically applied to himself; whereas they 
really belong to God “ (Jili’s Insan-i-Kamil quoted by Dr. Nichol¬ 
son in his Studies in Islamic Mysticism p. 93). This is the well 
known doctrine of Tawhld-i-Sifati, a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of “Tawhld-i-Dhati”. 

Since atttributes really belong to God, it necessarily follows 
that God alone is the doer, the agent. The Sufis negate action 
from the essence of things as they negate existence and attributes 
from them. This is what is called Tawhld-i-Fali. Thus God alone 
exists, has attributes, is the real agent. It follows that to God 
alone belong “all things in heaven and earth’’. He is the only Lord 
and Master—“Tawhid-fil-Athar”. 

i*. , \ ^ 

Thus in Existence there is unity but in Essences there is mul¬ 
tiplicity. The ideas or Essences are the ‘other’ of God, being limit¬ 
ed in form, and ‘things’ which are just the external manifestation 
of ideas must for the same reason be the ‘other’ of God. So in the 
Qur’an they are called, the others of God. 

Now having grasped clearly the relation that exists between 
‘Haqq’ and ‘Khalq’, between God and man we are in a position 
to understand the true significance of the mystical states known 
as Concentration and Separation. 


Concentration means as Abu Sa’id al kharraz has said, 
that “God causes the Sufi to discover Himself in himself, or 
rather He abolishes the Sufi’s existence for himself on his coming 
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to exist for Him”. 1 When the Sufi realises his own relation to God, 
that internally he is an idea in the Mind of God, does not possess 
any independent existence or existential attributes, life, know¬ 
ledge, will etc., and as an intelligible idea in the Mind of God he 
is a mere subjectivity and in existence there is nothing but God 
who is the First, the Last, the Outward and the Inward, in a word, 
when the Sufi reverts to his original form and sinks into nothing¬ 
ness, he attains to the state of concentration. 

‘Separation’ is “the condition of the Sufi being brought 
out of non-existence into existence”. This means that the 
Sufi realises that he is not merely an idea in the Mind of God but 
externally he is a creature of God, God having manifested or 
revealed Himself in His own idea according to the aptitude or 
Shakila of the idea. 

‘Concentration’ is a state of fana (or passing-away). In the 
state of concentration or fana' the Sufi does not become God. 
For that will be the “transformation of essence”. For, as we have 
seen above, that essentially we are “ideas” in the Mind of God. 
God manifests Himself in the forms of His ideas expressing their 
aptitudes in full and thus the world appears. Still the ideas are 
not the same as God. As ‘states’ or ‘modes’ they are no more the 
divine Essence itself than our mental states are our minds. For 
various l'easons given above a relation of ‘otherness’, not of ‘iden¬ 
tity’ exists between the knower and the known. In what is known 
as ‘Concentration’ or ‘fana’ the essence of the Sufi is not trans¬ 
formed into that of God. The Sufi does not become God. What 
happens is merely this: The Sufi becomes as he was when he 
subsisted in God’s knowledge before God brought him into being. 
Before creation he was an idea in the mind of God and in the 
State of Concentration or fana he becomes as he was when he 
subsisted in God’s mind—an idea. 

The same idea is expressed by a great Sufi, quoted by Abu 
Bakr al-Kalabadhi in his great Compendium of Sufism, Kitab al 
Ta’arruf, which has been rendered into English by Arthor John 

Arberry thus: 

By ‘concentration’ they are raised sublime 
From self-hood, as before the birth of time, 

And ‘separation’ gives them leave to be, 

But for a while, but unsubstantially. 


1 Kitab al Ta’arruf 11 madhab ahd al-tasawwuf, f a “ la ‘ ed . fr0 ” 
Arabic of Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhi as the Doctrine of the Sufis by Arthu. 
John Arberry, Cambridge University Press, 1935, p. H6- 
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Lost to themselves, uprooted from mankind 
An attestation of the Truth they find. 

In concentration free of time they range 
Beyond this pathless wilderness of change. 

As, ere time was, unformed, inanimate 
They had not seen, that they should concentrate: 

Then, being separated, they were given 
That ampler life, which once was there in heaven: 

So absence is the fruit of concentration, 

And presence the reward of separation. 

Upon these twain, to be or not to be 
Hangs on the thread of relativity. 2 

As al-Kalabadh himself explains: “The words “by concentration 
they are raised sublime from self-hood" mean that their know¬ 
ledge that they exist for God in his knowledge of them (i.e. as an 
idea in the Mind of God) caused them to lose themselves during 
the period when they came to exist for Him. So concentration 
produced the state of non-existence, inasmuch as nothing existed 
save God’s knowledge of them. Separation is the condition of 
their being brought out of non-existence into existence. The words 
“lost to themselves’’ mean that they regard themselves, during the 
time of their existence, as they were when they lacked existence, 
having no power either to harm or to profit, while God’s know¬ 
ledge does not change in them. Their concentration is that God 
effaces them from the attributes of unreal form (rasm ), that is to 
say, their acts and attributes, inasmuch as these do not possess the 
power to effect change or alteration, but are in accordance with 
God’s knowledge, predestining and decree. Their condition of 
existence was annihilated in God’s eternal knowledge, for they 
were non-existent, possessing neither existence nor form. (i.e. 

were mere ideas in His mind or knowledge). 

‘Concentration’ means that they are absent from being present (in 
this world) and from regarding themselves as self-determining, 
while ‘separation’ means that they regard their own states and 
acts. Being and not-being are conditions which alternate in them, 
but not in God”. 3 

This explanation of ‘Concentration’ and ‘Separation’ given by 
al-Kalabadhi may only be understood in the light of the relation 
that exists between God and Man as posited by the Sufis (given 

2. Ibid., p. 115. 

3. Ibid., p. 116. 
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above) Existence belongs to God alone. It never belonged to us 
fundamentally. It is bestowed upon us as a gift. In the state of 
concentration or ‘fana’ the gift is returned to the giver and we attain 
to our original state. This is what is meant by “non-existence”. 
It is nothing more than reverting back to our original condition 
and becoming idea in the mind of God, becoming what we were 
when we existed in God’s knowledge, before God brought us into 
being! And clearly this is not becoming God! 

It must be remembered that all great Sufis and those who have 
had true experience, among them Al-Junayd, Al-kharraz and Al- 
Nux*I etc., believe that concentration or passing-away is a divine 
bounty and gift to the mystic, and special mark of favour, not an 
acquired condition, a condition which is the result of his own good 
actions. It is a thing which God vouchsafes to those whom He has 
chosen and elected for Himself. 4 It is granted to those who prac¬ 
tise the presence of God (Shuhud), sensing His presence every¬ 
where in the world and intuiting His being in their own selves, 
(huzur). 


4 ibid., p. 127 
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Among the several approaches to divine experience the Mad- 
hura-approach is estimated to rank very high. It is said to be 
identical with the approach of the lover to the beloved. The belov¬ 
ed is the Supreme Godhead and the lover is the individual soul 
which seeks the rapturous ecstasy of union. Though clothed in the 
figures of sensuality and sexuality, it is claimed that it is very sig¬ 
nificant as defining the nature of the soul to be utterly dependent 
on the Divine, seeking an inseparable union or a union that restores 
the significant nature to the soul. Just as the wife seeks the utter 
dependence on the husband, so as to share his life and being in all 
its manifestations, the soul seeks the Divine Lord so as to live and 
move and have its being in Him. 

There are other ways of approach to the Divine, such as vat- 
salya—as of the mother to the child or in a reversed sence of the 
child to the Mother, as friend to Friend, as servant to the Master, as 
pupil to the Teacher, not taking into consideration the asuric ap¬ 
proaches such as hatred to the Divine. These approaches relate 
the Divine to the soul and manifest the intimate relationship 
through which the Divine can be enjoyed. But the richness of 
the love approach is such that it seems to embrace almost all the 
rest in a fundamental manner. The soul in this approach evinces 
the eagerness of a mother for the health and welfare of the child, 
the friendliness of the friend for the life and prosperity of the 
friend without selfishness, the dasatva of the servant for the mas¬ 
ter Svami. Thus since it includes all the other attitudes avail¬ 
able in other approaches, it is said to be rich. Love approach thus 
is that which is most sweet of all approaches: it is madhura-bhava. 

The mythical Rasalila, the later bridal approaches of Alvars, 
like Satakopa (Nammalvar), Tirumangai, Kulasekhara, and Andal, 
the love approach of Manikyavacagar in the Southern Saivism, the 
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later medieval adoption of this by Caitanya and Mlrabai, all reveal 
that Sringara or love approach is utilisable and does not lead to 
disastrous consequences predicated of it by many worthy thinkers. 
Madhura-bhava is not prohibited. On the other hand it is that 
which can express to the fullest the anandanubhava, and restore 
the primitive unity which is indeed the most fundamental attrac¬ 
tion of the Divine in its depths to the soul’s existence. Thus in a 
sense it can not only be considered to be a vital ideal but also a 
metaphysical fulfilment. 


What then is the meaning of the insistence upon this method 
of approach amongst Alvars or the seekers after Ananda (bliss of 
union) ? The transmutation or the sublimation of this vital ap¬ 
proach is what is said to happen when there is the substitution of 
God as the beloved in the place of the finite husband of the normal 
life. Two ways of viewing this can be suggested. Firstly the hus¬ 
band can be seen to possess the attributes of Divinity. The exal¬ 
tation of the individual to the level of the archetypal husband or 
Lord God-Beloved could be made. This idealisation of the actual 
husband or lover has been the cause of great tragedies in life. 
The ‘cloven feet’ unfortunately intrude too often to permit the 
status of the idealised husband or lover to continue. Thus all such 
processes of idealisation or exaltation of the actual to the status 
of the perfect Being or God are spurious escapes into unreality. 
The other alternative is to substitute in the place of the actual the 
perfect Being who is not considered to be an idealised individual 
but the real perfect Spirit who can satisfy perfectly the demand 
for a perfect union. The substitution is valid and acts as the trans¬ 
formative principle if not also as a transmutive agent. The principle 
gets the sanction of the psychological rule of sublimation through 
substitution of a higher end or higher object in the place of the 
lower. The Yogic rule is vitarka bidhane pratipaksabhdvanam : 
the substitution of the opposite in the place of the bad habit. The 
Alvars practised this substitution or adaptation of their mental life 
to'the Infinite Personality of the Divine. This adaptation of course 
entailed the adjustment of one’s entire psycho-physical orgamsm 
to the experience of the Infinite Being instead of the finite being. 

The will is turned to the receptive mood of accepting the 
Divine by means of the practice of resignation of all to the Divine 
the cognitive is so tuned as to perceive the Divine as; ever P ie ^ e 
in everything. A new attitude of looking out for the belove ^ 
everything develops from this practice. This is of course tden- 
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tical with the jnana-yoga attitude of seeing the Divine in every¬ 
thing and everything in the Divine. Whereas in that case the im¬ 
personal is sought here the personal transcending the human is 
sought with the added zest of seeking union with Him. The vital 
is dedicated to receiving the light and the power and the glory 
within one’s body (adhyatma). Lastly the physical is sanctified 
and kept pure for the embrace of the beloved without pampering 
to the temptations of the flesh. That this triple trans¬ 
formation through substitution of the perfect (idealised Divine) 
in the place of the normal and the vital and the physical leads to 
extraordinary spiritual experiences is a fact of mystical history. 
The view under consideration almost emphasizes that the really 
metaphysically natural beloved is God but that we have fallen into 
error and sin in having substituted the merely human and the 
animal object in the place of the real object. 

The process of release from this animal bondage or bondage to 
the ‘libido’-impulses is thus achieved by this sublimation through 
substitution. Some writers hold that this is nothing but a ‘psychic 
project 1 a’. Mere psychic projection would certainly be a type of 
escape rom the problem of the confronting sexual finite human. 
But when in addition to the fact of the ideal object it is also expe¬ 
rienced as the ‘real existant’ and indeed the One existence which 
grants to all existence, or God, then this projection ceases to be 
‘fictional’ or hallucinatory. The overlooking of this difference has 
led to thinking that religion is fictional, is escape, is like poetry an 
art of ‘creating or building ivory towers on whose walls one paints 
whatever is to one’s heart’s desire’. 

This is the medium of self-creation in art, but religion is the 
primary impulse towards perfection, completeness, integral one¬ 
ness and existence (sat). 

The experience of the Alvars and the Gopis and the Nayan- 
mars is one side of the picture. The medieval poets, called reli¬ 
gious, developed a new method of sublimating by their erotic. 
It is seen that the great Jayadeva, the author of Gita- 
Govinda has described not his own experiences and approaches to 
the Divine, but the drama of the Divine Couple, Sri Krishna and 
Radha. The enjoyment of the process of their ‘historical’ drama 
of marriage or union is through a process of artistic recreation of 
the scenes of their first meeing, their love for each other, their 
virsdia, their union and so on. It is not my purpose to detail this 
C. 40 
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process of recreation which is more pertaining to the poetic sphere 
of study or the dramatic. The madhura bhava here is without res¬ 
traint expressed in sexual terminology. The psychology of eroti¬ 
cism (madhura) is clearly based on the well-known axiom of anu- 
bhava or experience. Experience of the erotic works itself out 
till finally the residual experience of the knowledge of the divine 
nature. How far we could think that like a fire which extinguishes 
itself by burning itself out as well as others this would be the case 
with the erotic-fire within is precisely the point in dispute. This is 
of course not the direct experiencing of the erotic, but a sublimated 
‘emphasizing’ so to speak. The poet-mystic identifies himself with 
the heroine (the lover) who seeks the beloved God. Radha is the 
personality on whom the poet lavishes his own personality and 
gets what we may call a substitute-enjoyment. This of course 
removes the direct carnality of the participant and grants the 
indirect projected ideal carnality of the creative artist. The sacred 
object — the union of the Divine Pair, Radha Krishna, or Siva- 
Parvatl, or Lakshmi and Srinivasa in the compositions and writings 
of Annamacharya gives enormous scope for the manifestation of 
the desire for substitute enjoyment or ‘virtual enjoyment by one¬ 
self of the erotic. The erotic descriptions of these gifted poets do 
indeed flood-light their psychology which all of us in a sense and 
in some degree share as when we read a novel by D. H. Lawrence, 
Maurice Dekobra. The obscenity and reduction of the divine 
natures to the level of the all too fleshy human persons renders it 
rather difficult for us to consider this to be a species of trans- 
valuation.’ That such compositions do give extraordinary pleasure 
(rasa-svadana) of the artistic is a fact which makes us even today 
acclaim Jayadeva, Kalidasa, Ksetrajna and Annamacharya as the 
greatest composers. But what exactly is the scope of this method 
as a psychological technique for sublimation as religion demands 
it? If our psychic drama within is just projected and imagined or 
played up with a set of divine characters, it is true that our natural 
or normal eroticism expresses itself in other channels than the 
vital natural. If this is the aim it cannot be quite a substitute or 
escape from the actual demand for gratification. The Indian Gods 
even as the Homeric gods have all been interpreted by some as re¬ 
presentatives or symbols of our libido. The epics then become the 
ideal play of these persons and incidentally the study of these 
epics may produce in us some knowledge of the way our libido 
works. Of course we are enlightened about the meanings of our 
epic symbols, male and female. In trying to manifest the eroticism 
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which refuses to be sublimated the poets perform the peculiar re¬ 
versed midwifery so to speak of delivering gods to men, create 
gods in their own imperfect images. Rightly this process has been 
condemned. Such poetry, epic or music, does not result in a real 
solution of the problem of the Union-seeking consciousness. While 
it is to be assumed that real ‘existential’ (satya) union is possible 
between any two souls or spirits only through the central Self 01 
God even as Brihadaranyaka Seer Yajnavalkya says, to reduce 
the Self or God to the erotic drama is not to sublimate or trans¬ 
value the entire energy of the spiritual but to divert it to idealism 
or virtual enjoyment, a maya of libido. The transference of the actu¬ 
ality of experience (sexual) into a contemplation or dhyana of the 
act with substitute characters is a peculiarly unsatisfying virtuality. 
Inhibition of the erotic processes in oneself is the only achievement 
but it heightens the expression of the same in and through these 
counterfeit characters albeit divine. That it has been practised 
with success by some great souls like Jayadeva, Annamacharva, 
Ksetrajna and others is not due to the method adopted but to the 
supreme genius and character of their religious consciousness which 
exalted them above the ordinary practicant. 

There is no way by which the erotic ( retas) can fully be trans¬ 
muted or sublimated into the spiritual creative energy called tech¬ 
nically ojas. The fire of the vital can hardly be made into the light 
of the spiritual by the process allegedly called sublimatory. The 
theory of catharsis or purification of the libido by artistic expres¬ 
sion in the sense of playing up a divine drama or the drama of the 
divine couple (Radhakrishna or Siva-Parvati) is less useful for the 
purpose intended than the other practice of approaching the Divine 
or the Infinite as the lover approaches the Beloved. The high se¬ 
riousness that really belongs to an ‘existential’ approach, that is 
to say which almost poses the mortal question ‘to be or not to be’ is 
simply lacking in the dramatic-approach of the artistic catharsis. 
The madhura-approach indeed prevents it from being even asocial 
or pro-social. It is in fact a more vividly imagined eroticism which 
is in many respects much more dangerous than the real—which 
but for the characters we are expected to think of as divine has 
the opposite effect of stimulating the erotic and the profane in the 
reader and the audience. The claim of the Vamachari Sakta (left- 
handed path) to sublimate the five fundamental temptations (pan- 
chamakara), despite all the symbolic persuasions to the contrary, 
has been found to be untenable. That equally applies to the Mad- 
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hura-bhava of the second variety which we have been considering. 
What saved the noblest practicants of this path of poetic madhura- 
bhava from falling or what made for their success in sublimation 
is above all the grace of the Divine. The saving or redeeming Grace 
of the Divine may happen to be the only meaning of the ‘transcend¬ 
ence over sex and libido through ideal sex-expression in objective 
fine arts’. What is true of literature may well be taken to be true of 
other fine arts like sculpture, painting and dance. 
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